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IN THE SERVICE OF THE NATION 4 


r have just taken the oath t>£ office as President and affirmed 
my determination to dedicate mysdE to the sen'ice of this great 
country. M President I stand before you as the sign and symbol of 
the Republic of India. 

In our ancient history we read of republics having been estab¬ 
lished in different parts of our country and at different times, but 
iheir sway was limited to small parts o£ it and we do not lully 
know the method of their administration. This is the first occasion 
when the administration of the entire country has come under the 
jurisdiction of one great democratic republic. The structure of this 
republic of nun, as laid down in our Constitution, is broadband 
on all die adult men and women of this country. Over 170 millions 
of them have elected their representatives to tarry on the adminis¬ 
tration and to shape the destiny of India. These representatives have 
ejected me ns President and, in so doing, they have given now full 
effect to the Constitution which we made with such labour. 

As an individual and a countryman of yours and even more so 
as a comrade with many of you in the struggle for India's freedom, 
I am overwhelmed with gratitude for this signal mark of your 
confidence, but even more than the gratitude, I feel the heavy respon¬ 
sibility and burden of this high office. 

The establishment of this democratic republic could only take 
place alter the attainment of Independence, It is therefore the first 
and most important duty of everyone of us to preserve and protect 
this freedom which we have secured after generations of struggle and 
sacrifice. It is our earnest aim to improve and raise she masses of 
our people, but all our plans For improvement and uplift of die 
country depend upon the preservation of our freedom. Our entire 
life, national and individual, revolves round dot basic freedom. It is 
my duty, as, it is yours, to preserve and protect this freedom at all cost. 

It will be my first and foremost endeavour in performing this 
duty to treat ali our people belonging to the different parts of die 
country, to various classes, creeds and schools of thought, with 


* Addrc hv Dr. ft*jVmi ra i Vasari A t the sfrcvrinplh ceremony* 13 May, 
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equality and impartiality* Another duty, which I share with you, 
will be to seek die friendship of all other countries and to find 
ways of cooperation with them. 

My request to all the people of this country is to treat me ns 
one of them and to give me the opportunity and encourage¬ 
ment to serve them to the best ol my capacity. 1 pray that Cod may 
give me the strength and wisdom to dedicate myself in the true 
spirit of service to the fulfilment of my duties and responsibilities. 
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ADDRESS TO FIRST ELECTED PARLIAMENT 

M May, 1952 

1 wcicumc you here unlay as Mfimtes of the first Parliament 
of the Republic of India elected under our Constitution, We have 
now given full effect to the provisions of the Constitution relating 
to the composition of the Legislatures ami die Headship ol the 
State, and thus completed omTstuge of our journey. Even as wc 
complete that stage, we start on another. There is no resting 
place for a nation or a people on their onward march. You, 
Members of Parliament, newly elected by over 170 millions of 
our people, are the pilgrims who have to march forward in their 
company. On you rest a unique privilege and a heavy 
responsibility. 

As J speak to you on (his historic occasion, ( have a feeling of 
the high destiny of our ancient land ami the vast numbers of men 
and women who live in it. Destiny beckons to us and it is for us 
to respond to its call. That call is for the service of this great laud 
of India, which has passed through good fortune and ill-fort one 
alike since its story began many thousands of years ago, at the 
dawn of history. During these many years, greatness has come 
to our land and tiUgcdy has also been OUT fate. Now that we 
stand on the threshold of another [iliasc of India's long story, 
we have to determine afresh how best to serve her. You and 
1 have taken the oath of service to this country of ours. May wc 
be true to that pledge and dedicate our highest endeavour to its 
fulfilment. 

India has, alter a long period of subjection, gained her freedom 
and independence. That freedom lias to lie maintained, defended 
and enlarged at all cost, lor it is on the basis or that freedom alone 
that any structure of progress can lie built. But freedom by itself 
is not enough—it must also bring a measure of happiness to our 
people and a lessening of the burdens they suffer under. It has. 
therefore, become of vital importance for ns to labour for the rapid 
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economic advancement of our people and to endeavour to realise the 
noble ideals of equality and social and economic justice which have 
been laid down in our Constitution. 

India has represented throughout her history certain odier 
urges of the human spirit- That has, perhaps, been the distinguish¬ 
ing mark of India, and even in recent years we saw a noble example 
of that ancient spirit and urge of India in the form of Mahatma 
Candid, who led us to freedom. To him, political freedom was a 
vital step, but only a step to the larger freedom of the human spirit. 

He taught us the way of peace and non-violence, but not the peace 
of the grave or the non-violence of the timid. And he taught us, 
in line with the teachings of India’s ancient sages and great men, 
that it is not through hatred and violence that great ends arc 
achieved, that right ends must be pursued and achieved only 
through Tight methods. That is a basic lesson not only lor us 
in India, but, if I may venture to say so. for people throughout 
i he world. 

I earnestly mist that, in the great tasks that Tace us, you will 
remember this ancient and ever-new message of India and will work 
in a spirit of ro-operative endeavour, placing the cause of die nation * 
and of humanity above all lesser objectives. We have to build up 
the unity of India, the unity of a free people working for lhe 
realisation of the high destiny that awaits them. We have; therefore 
to put an end to all tendencies that weaken that unity and raise 
harriers between us, the barriers of o>uiiminalism p provincialism and 
c asteism * Opinions will and must differ in regard to many political 
and economic matters, but if the good of India and her people is 
our dominant urge and we realise, as we must, that this good can 
only be achieved through the methods of peaceful cooperation and 
democratic processes, then these differences can only add to the 1 
richness of our public life. 

It is with this outlook that I beg of you to lace your problems 
here in this country and lo face the world with friendly eyes and 
without fear. Fear today, fear of some approaching disaster, darkens 
the world. It is not through fear that the individual or the 
nation grow-s, but through fearlessness, abhaya, as our ancient 
hooks tell uc 

We have consistently pursued a policy oF friendship with all 
the countries of the world and that policy, though sometimes mis- ^ 
understood, has been progressively appreciated by others and is 
yielding Fruit, i trust that we shall firmly continue that policy and 
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thu$ try id lessen somewhat the tension that exi»is in many |>artii 
cif the world. My Government has not sought id interfere with 
other countries just as it does not invite any interference from 
others in our own country. We have tried the method of co¬ 
operation wherever possible and our good offices arc always available 
to further the cause of peace. We have no desire to thrust them 
on anyone. We realise, however, that in the world today no country 
can remain isolated* that it is inevitabic dial international cooperation 
should grow till, at some distant date, ail ihe nations of the world 
join together In a great co-operative endeavour for the advancement 
of humanity. 

For nearly a year now, efforts have been made in Korea to 
find some way to a truce which might lead to a peaceful settlement 
of the many problems that afflict the far-east corner of Asia. 1 have 
expressed the hope on several occasions that success will crown these 
efforts and peace be established again. It is the greatest of tragedies 
that, despite assertions of goodwill for the Korean jieople* this 
ancient country lias been reduced by ■war, hunger and pestilence to 
utter min. It has become a signal and a warning to the world of 
what war means, whatever immediate justification might lie advanced 
for It. War does not solve problems, it creates them. In Korea 
now it appears that most of the obstacles to a truce have been 
overcome and only one major hurdle* the exchange of prisoners, 
remains. It should not he beyond die wit of statesmen to overcome 
this last obstacle. Not to do so will Ih 1 to confess the full me not 
only of wisdom but of common humanity. The world hungers for 
|rfyre and the statesmen who bring peace will remove a hea\\ ami 
fearful burden that now oppresses the minds of hundreds of millions 
of people throughout the world. 

I have referred on previous occasions to the great nationalist 
upsurge in various parts of Asia anti Africa which are still denied 
freedom. In particular, 1 have made reference to- recent events in 
Tunisia and expressed our sympathy for the people of that I a m! m 
their desire for freedom. I regret greatly that, in spite of the desire of 
a large number of conn tries in Asia and Africa# even a discussion of 
this subject w r as not allowed in the United Nations^ The United 
Nations Organisation was meant to represent the world community, 
inclusive of all, and its primary aim was the preservation nf pe.ut. 
Cpradually* the noble aims of the founders of the United Nations and 
the Charter that they framed appear to be getting blurred. T lie wide 
vision gives place to a more limited outlook The conception oi 
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universality changes into something far narrower anti the urge to 
peace weakens. The United Nations Organisation came into exist- 
euce to fulfil a deeply felt want of humanity. If it fails to fulfil 
that want anti becomes an ineffective organ for die maintenance 
of peace and advancement of freedom, that, indeed, will he 
tragedy. I earnestly trust that this great organisation, on which the 
hopes of the world have been built up. will return t« its old 
moorings and become, as it was meant to be, a pillar of peace and 
freedom. 

\ls (>oseminent has sent a Cultural Delegation to our great 
neighbour, China, dial Delegation has carried the greetings and 
goodwill of our people to the people of China. I should like to 
express my gratitude for the cordial welcome that it has received 
from the Government ami |»eopl<? of China, 

I regret greatly that the racial policy of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa has continued and has led to serious deve¬ 
lopments. Our people have been in timitidy concerned over this 
]>olicy because there are many |>eopIe of Indian origin who live 
in South Africa. But this question is no longer merely one of 
Indians in South Africa : it ho? already assumed a greater and 
wider significance. It is a question of racial domination anti 
racial intolerance. It is a question of the future of Africans 
even more than that of Indians in South Africa. Delay in 
ruling this and like questions is fraught with peril far humanity, 

I am glad that there has been a growth of friendly relations 
all over Africa between the Africans and the Indians resident 
there, it is our desire not to interfere in am way with the 

growth of the peoples of Africa, hut to help them to the best of 
niir ability. 


1 regret also that a large iiun.lwr of Indians, long resident in 
Cttylon, have been deprived of their voting rights. They claim to 
as mud) Ceylonese citizens as other inhabitants rd that country. 
Our ties with Ceylon go back 10 thousands of yeans and our relations 
with Ceylon and her jwople have been most friendly, \Vc welcomed 
her independence and we hoped that her |>eopk would advance in 
every way as an independent people. But true progress will „ 0 t 
come by depriving a large number of citizens of their natural rights 
This wiil lead, a, i, has already led, to serious problems and 
amplications. 

We have for many years past suffered a shortage of food and 
large quantities of foodgrafns have had to I* imported. In this 
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we were helped greatly by the United States of America, and we 
must be grateful to that great country for the generous help that 
it gave us. For the first time in recent history, we have larger stock* 
uf foodgrains (except rice), and are building up a substantial 
reserve which win help us in the future in case of need. This is 
to be welcomed, But die failure of the rains over large pans of 
our country has created a difficult situation for the people there. 
For five successive seasons, Rayabeema has suffered the misfortune 
of a droughL and its greatest need today is water. Our army is 
doing valuable work to help the civil population hy deepening wells 
and carrying water and in other ways. In these large aieas ul 
drought and scarcity, many minor projects have l»cn undertaken to 
provide work and cheap grain shops have been opened. Wherevei 
necessary, free food is given. 

Owing to the high cost of imported foodgraim, their price has 
gone up. The contraction uf the food subsidy has contributed in 
some measure to those high prices, and has caused some distress ant 
discontent in rationed areas. To some extent this is partly counter, 
balanced by a general fall in prices. The limitation of food sti i* 
sidles has induced Governments in various States to make a mme 
realistic appraisal of their need for impart of foodgmms, and ihis 
has led to a reduction of the demand from various States; forTooth 
grains, with its consequent result on their import. This is un¬ 
doubtedly an advantage at the present juncture and lor the future. 
The amount saved from the food subsidies has been diverted to financ¬ 
ing minor irrigation schemes which will yield more foodgra.m m 
fill lire and thus help in solving our food problem. My Government is 
giving the most cartful attention to these matters, it lias to balance 
immediate with future advantages. At the same time, u .s anxious 
that no distress should l>e caused and it will do all m its power to 
prevent this from happening. 

The Planning Commission is now Finalising us report on til 
Five-Year Plan. A verv vital addition to this Plan has been made 
by the proposal to start'fifty-five Community Projects throughout the 
country. This has been possible because of aid from the United 
States of America through their Technical Cooperation Plan. These 
Community Projects are not only intended to increase our food 
production but, what is even more important, to raise the whole 
level of rommuniiy living. It is hoped that this programme 
£row and cover n comkfeiablc pnirt of India, ftiit ii c:m 0,1 ^ ^ rni * 
if it has the full co-operation of ihe people and I earnestly trust 
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that in this matter, as in implementing the oilier projiruRh of Lite 
Planning Commission, their co-operation will be forthcoming in full 
measure. 

The integrated programme for agricultural production has made 
satisfactory progress. Jute production has increased considerably 
from 16.(5 lakh bales in 19474$ to 46.B lakh bales in 1951-52. 
Cotton, production has gone up during the same period from 24 lakh 
bales to over 33 lakh hales. Production of foodgraiiis has increased 
by 14 lakh tons, though this has l*een offset by drought in 
certain areas. Sugar production increased from 10-75 lakh 

tons in 1947*4$ to 13,5 lakh tons in 1951-52- There has also been 

an increase in the production of steel, coal, cement and salt. 

India is how self-sufficient in salt and is able to export her 
surplus. A Central Salt Uesearch Station is being established 

in Satirashtra. 


The general economic situation in the country has been kept 
under continuous observation by my Government. In my last 
address to Parliament I referred to a slight fall in wholesale prices. 
] liis trend was sharply accentuated in the months of February and 
March, Partly this was due to a general readjustment of prices all 
over ihe world, a process which starlet! in 1950 but received a setback 
uwmg to the outbreak nf the Korean war, With the prosjrect of an 
armistice m Korea in sight, tin's process of readjustment gathered 
strength, this has liecii assisted by an increased production of 
goods m the country coupled with increasing consumer resistance to 
high prices. The monetaty and credit policy of my Government, 
mutated with a view to checking inflation, lias also contributed to 
the fall in prices. This sharp fall in the price level has caused 
difficulties to those engaged in business and industry, more especially 
m 1 te?illin il1c,llslr y- Tl'« is also leading to a fall in our export 
earnings. My Government are closely watching the situation to 
ensure that production anti employment are not affected. It is their 
intention to take such action as might be necessary to assist in the 
-.rahi][tatinn of prices at a reasonable level. 


T am giad that a new Ministry of Production has been created. 
Production by State-owned industries is of vital importance and the 
creation of a new Ministry for this purpose indicates that special 
attention is going to be paid to it, 

thmt ^r W ?. ei ™ 1 hy Goiemm «nt year to Parliament 
drat a Press Commission would be appointed to consider various 

matters connected m,h the Press. My Government hope to appoint 
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iiich a Commission in the near future, it is also proposed to pb« 
before Parliament a bill arising out oE the recommendations of the 

Press Laws Enquiry Committee. 

This session of Parliament will be mainly concerned with the 
Budget and there will probably not be much time for other 
legislation. A statement ot the estimated receipts and e*pcndj- 
mre of the Government of India for the financial year 1952-53 
will Ih* laid before you. The members of the House of the 
People will be required lo consider md pa& the demands foi 

After the last session o[ the provisional Parliament, it became 
necessary to promulgate an Ordinance relating to t c repealing ° 
the Saurashtra (Abolition of Local Sea Customs Butin^ and tmposi- 
lion of) Port Development Levy’- This Ordinance Will be brought 
before you in the form of a new bill and you will he asked to 
consider and pass it. Another Ordinance was issued teibe flF 
of extending the Displaced Persons (Claims) Act. 1950. A bill to 
replace this Ordinance will also lie placed before you. 

A number of bills which were introduced m the provision* 
Pnrtomen. have now !»l»ei Sente ol these will be pl»«d " 
™. in so („ * time pored... U i. oho P™!™? “ P'” 
PartiMem a hill dealing with Preventive Detention. 

One ot the legislative .neasu.es which was 
Hcrable lengd, to the provisional Fa.ton.cm was .he Hindu C * 
ML The, could no, he passed and. .n — 
landing bilk. ha. lapsed. It « d.e to.ent.on ot toy C.overe 
■neni to in.rod.icc a fresh legislation to. .his object. " '* 1«“!^ 
however, to divide up .he bill into rena.n P““ ^ 

each part separately betorc Parliantent. so as to 

cushion and passage* . 

i have endeavoured to indicate to you some of the - ^ 

will be placed before this session of Parliament. ™ . y 

labours will bear fmit for die good of our people and < _ 

Parliament of the Democratic Republic of India wll _ 
example of friendly cooperation and efficient '»%■ 

success will depend on the spirit oE tolerance t at goti _ . 

activities and die wisdom that inspires your efforts. I earnesuy 
trust therefore that this wisdom and tolerance n spim wi 
he with von. 
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11 February, 1953 

.Vine months ago, I welcomed you as members of the first 
Parliament of the Republic of India elected under our Constitution. 
.Since then, you have had to shoulder heavy burdens and to face 
difficult problems, both domestic and international. As sec meet here 
today, we bring with us faith in our country's destiny and the 
assurance that our people arc advancing, through their labours, 
towards die goal that we have set before us. These nine months 
have seen advances on many fronts, industrial and agricultural, and 
the finalisation of the Five-Year Plan, which has mapped out the 
lines of our progress in the coming years. It is for us now to 
march along that path and to implement and fulfil the promise 
held out to our people. That is no easy task, for a multitude of 
old and new problems always tend to overwhelm us and our wishes 
often run faster than our cag>acity and resources. 

At this moment, when wc require all the wisdom and experience 
of our leaders, it is a misfortune that we have lost one of the most 
eminent and devoted of our elder statesmen. I learnt with deep 
sorrow of the death yesterday, in the early morning of Sim N, 
Copulaswanu Avycngar, who had filled, in the course of a full life, 
many high offices with rare distinction. To the end of his days, 
regardless of his health and the leisure he had so richly earned, he 
devoted his life to the service of his country and people. His col¬ 
leagues in the Government ami f relied oil his rij>e wisdom whenever 
any difficult problem confronted us. Mis death is a great loss to the 
country and to all of us. 

While we labour in our country to build up a new and prosper- 
ous India, bringing relief to the millions who have suffered so much 
in the past from ihe curse of poverty, the problems of the rest of 
the world thrust themselves upon us and we cannot avoid them or 
isolate ourselves from them. My Government have no desire to 
interfere with other countries, but they have to face the responsibility 
which has inevitably come with independence to India. We have 
endeavoured, :ls is well known, to pursue a |x>ticy of jaeace and of 
friendship with all the countries of the world. Gradually, that policy 
has txen understood and appreciated, even by those who may not 
always agree with it, and it is recognised that India stands for peace 
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among the nations and will avoid taking any stej> which might 
encourage the tendency to war. In pursuit of this policy, my 
Government put forward certain proposals which they hoped might 
lead to a settlement of the Korean war. Ihose proposals met with 
a very laige measure of support, but unfortunately some of the 
»reat countries most intimately concerned were unable to accept 
them. This war continues not only to the utter misery and ruin 
of the people of Korea, hut also as a focus of danger for the rest 
of the world. Certain statements recently made, and the conse¬ 
quences that might flow from them in extending the war in Korea, 
have caused considerable apprehension in die minds of people all 
over the world. My Government have viewed these developments 
with grave concern. 1 trust that any tendency towards an extension 
of the war, which has already brought disaster in ns train, will lie 
t becked and the minds of nations and j>eople& will be turned towards 
a peaceful approach to these problems. My Government will 
continue m work to this end and will pursue a policy of friendship 
with all countries without any alignment with one group of nations 
against another. The democratic process to which we are so firmly 
committed in our own country involve methods of iseaccful approach 
to problems. H democracy is to survive, the same climate of |*ace 
and spirit or reconciliation has to lie extended to the international 

sphere* 

The General Assembly of the United Nations will meet agair. 
in die near future and will consider these grave problems, on which 
hangs the momentous issue of peace or war in the wot Id, I earnest t 
hope that the great nations whose representatives will assemble 
there will address themselves to the promotion of a spirit of recon¬ 
ciliation and the fulfilment of the objectives emlioched m the Charlm 
of rhe United Nations, 

In the continent ol Africa, which continues to be the greatiM 
sphere of colonialism today, events have taken a turn for the worse. 
In South Africa, the doctrine of racial domination is openly 
r I aimed and enforced by all the power of the Stair- H * 01 
made by the United Nations to deal with this problem haw been 
ignored by die Government of the U nion a Sent 1 ■_ tIC ‘ , 
movement against racial discrimination which was remarkable for 
it^ peaceful and disciplined character is sought to be crushed by 
legislation and governmental action, which are unique m them denial 
of democratic processes and the purpose which was ptoc ,t ‘ mci 1 
the Charter „i the United NMk,.*. I" Afner. there >' —1 
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conflict whidi, i£ not ended to the satisfaction of the people, is 
likely 10 attend io and engulf vast areas of Africa. There arc many 
people still who do not realise that racial domination and discrimb 
nation cannot be tolerated in the world today and any attempt to 
perpetuate them can only lend to disaster. 

Our relations with our neighbour countries in Western and 
South-Eastern Asia continue to be dose ami friendly and there is an 
ina easing measure of co-operation between us. Even in regard to 
Pakistan, with which unfortunately our relations have been strained, 
ihere has been a certain improvement. That improvement Is not 
very great, but it is an indication which I welcome. Recent confer¬ 
ences between representatives of the two countries have been held in 
a friendly atmosphere and will. I hope, yield results, The upheaval 
caused by the introduction of the passport system between the two 
countries has subsided mid many of the difficulties that were created 
by this system are being gradually removed, i trust that this effort 
trill be continued and directed towards the removal of the basic 
problems that still confront the minorities in East Bengal, 

The canal waters issue is being considered at a technical level 
jointly by representatives of the two cottntries, assisted by the 
International Bank* This issue is eminently one which ought to 
lie considered objectively and dispa^ionatcly so that the maximum 
at! vantage can Ik derived by both conn tries from the waters, that 
flow ihrough them. A great proportion nf these waters, run wsi*tc 
to the sea. If they can be properly harnessed* they will bring relief 
and prosperity to vast numbers of human beings in both India and 
Pakistan. It is unfortunate that ail issue like this should be treated 
in a spirit of rivalry and hostility. I trust that the new approach 
will yield fruitful and happy results to both countries. Tills approach 
can also he applied to the settlement of the evacuee property problem 
which affects the fortunes of millions of ]>eople both in India and in 
Pakistan* 

Another vital issue between India and Pakistan lias been the 
Jammu and Iv.isliinh 1 State* This matter is again, beint* discussed 
by our representatives with the Representatives of the United Nations. 
That issue, like others, has to l>e considered dispassionately, keeping 
always the welfare of the people of that State in view. It is not by 
war or threats of war that this or any other outstanding problem 
between India and Pakistan can be solved. My Government have 
declared repeatedly that they will not go to war unless they are 
attacked, and have invited a like declaration by Pakistan. If fear 
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0 £ war was eliminated, it would be much easier * «™ider ^ ** 

issues that confront us today. , . ,__ 

Internally, progT** has been made in many ways in die J dl ™ 

;,ud Kashmir Slate. Our Constitution contains s|*eifk provisions 
about die relationship of India with the State and by 
lietwi-en the Government of India and the Jammu and Kastomr 
Government. Live bonds that tie that State to India have bet 
strengthened ami made closer. A part of this agreement 
implemented and the remaining pan should also come into pe 
don soon. Unfortunately a misconceived agnation was 
Jammu which, though aiming at a closer union with Indl ^- ^ 
to have exactly the opposite effect. I trust that 
agitation will cease and the people of Jammu and Ush 
co-operate for the progress and advancement uE the State m die . A<- 

Union of India. Where tlietc are legitimate grievances, tiiey " 
undoubtedly be enquired into and every effort made to remove 

lhen Thc question of linguistic provinces has often agitated the 
people in Various parts of the country. While language and culture 
are important considerations in the formation of States, u has to be 
remembered that the States me administrative units m the Umoi <>i 
India and thaL other consider a non* also have to be kept 
Above all, the unity of India and national security have 
be given the first priority. Financial and admmismuive 
as well as economic progress arc also important. Keeping ±<** 
factors in view, there is no reason why the quest,on of the >«V-~ 

,jon of Stares Should not l* considered fully and dispusuonately 
so as to meet die wishes of the people and help m iheir econoi, v . 
and cultural progress. I am glad that my Government have take 
steps in die matter of the formation of a separate Andhra Sure an 
I hope that there will be no great delay m eM * 

State. Any such change as the establishment of a 1 ^ 

the fullest co-opeiation of all those concerned witt i 

that this will be forthcoming. , ... 

The Planning Commission has completed die first p - 

labours hy finalising its report of the rive- ear ■ l > 1 - ^ 

and more difficult part of implementing this Plan w 
the count!v and to that we must address ourselvtt. ( have 

find that this Plan and the fifiyfive Community Prog 

■*" ,ux«d in .he co»,n, v are “t a Hmhs, 

enthusiasm among our people. In the course ot 
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hundreds of miles of mads have been built, tanks dug T school 
buildings constructed and many other minor project undertaken 
almost entirely by the voluntary labour of our people- Thai is a sign 
of hope and promise, for ii lies with our people ultimately what they 
mate of their future. 

The general economic skua lion in the country shows distinct 
signs ot improvement, although there are suit unfortunately areas 
where, owing to hick qf rain, near-famine conditions prevail. The 
Stale Governments are doing their utmost to give relief by utility 
works or otherwise in these areas. The problem, however, has to 
l>e tackled in a more l>n>ir way so as to avoid recurrence of famine 
conditions and a complete dependence upon the vagaries of the 
monsoon. 

The Finance Commission, constituted towards the end of 1951 
under the provisions of Article 2S0 of the Constitution, have sub- 
mitted their report. The Commission's recommendations have been 
accepted by my Government and necessary action will be taken lor 
implementing them. The recommendations of the Commission will 
be kid on the table of the both Houses of Parliament in the current 
session. 

There has been a steady improvement In die food situation and 
die closing slock Jm 1952 was 19 lakh tons, which is the highest on 
record so far. One of the factors in building up this stock was the 
wheat loan from the U*S.A* The prospects of foodgrnlns for 
1952-53 are better than those In the lwo preceding years. Owing 
mainly to drought in parts of Bombay, Madras and Mysore, caused by 
an inadequate monsoon, foodgrains will have to be imported, but 
their quantity will be less than in the last two years. It is of the 
liighcst importance that we should gain self-sufficiency In food and 
I hope that this might be possible within the three remaining years 
of die Five-Year Plan. For the first time* we start this year with a 
considerable stock of foodgrains. We should endeavour to build 
this up so that we can meet any contingency. Prices of foodgraiiis 
have shown a downward trend in recent months. Controls have 
been relaxed in many parts of India and there is greater freedom 
of movement. The Government, however, intend to retain control 
at strategic points so that no untoward results may affect prices or 
procurement* 

The production of sugar dunn*; 1951-52 readied the record 
iiNiiii of 15 laih tons and for the first time production exceeded 
internal requirements. This made it possible to relax control over 
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the prices, movement and distribution oi sugar, as wdl as on gui 
and khandsiiti. With the easing of the supply jxwitiou or groundnut 
oil, controls of prices on hydrogenated oils have also been lifted, 
except diose intended to ensure quality. 

Very considerable progress has been made in cotton and jute 
production. In 194849 toiton production amounted to 1 7.7 lakli 
bates and jute 207 lakh bales. In 1951-52 cotton production had 
increased to 31.3 lakh bales and jute to 46.8 lakh bales. 

In order to add to the country's food production, special atten¬ 
tion is being paid to the construction of more than 2.000 tube-wells 
and for an accelerated programme of minor irrigation works. Chop 
competitions are becoming increasingly popular all over the country 
and have yielded very remarkable results. Urge-stale experiments 
are being made to introduce what is called die Japanese method oi 
paddy cultivation which promises substantial results in increase of 
yield- A large mechanised farm has been set up in Jammu Province. 
Vigorous attempts arc being made for the extensive application o 
fertilizers and other manures and for die use of improved seeds. *<- 
community centres are specially aiming at increasing die yield nl 
ioodgrains by various methods, including a rural extension service. 

For the improvement of cattle, 92 key farm centres were started 
in 19M-5r In addition, it is proposed to provide one key vilUy 
unit in each Community Project area. Sheep breeding schemes have 
I seen reorganised to provide for die production of fine woo. A 
Hoard for die preservation of wild life has been set up. 1 jot t|> lir 
a Desert AHorCitation Research Station is being established. his 
will undertake work for the reclamation of arid areas. 

The Sindri Fertilizer Factory produced 180.000 tons o 
ammonium sulphate during 1952. This is expected to be mereasec 

to three lakh tons in 1953. The ]*»I P»<* h:is b< * 11 rtducC ‘ 1 lr 
R, 365/- to Rv 355/- per ton. The production oi cotton textikv, 

which amounted to 4,600 million yards during 1*J ^ 
satisfactory and dm prospects for the next year are good, "re loner 
prices of milLmade doth, though welcome* led to si a m e 

handloom clod, and the handloom mdasny. * 

hood .o million, oi people in the tommy, «a, faced »nh f™\ 
difficulties. My Government attach great nrrprninn.ee Co tin and 
other cottage htdostries both bee™* vast numbcvnlpc opie™ 
employed in tbeto and been* they arc the most cjfeeme « od 
oi removing onctploymetr.. An AlHndm bterd. and Vdbgy 
InduttHes Board bar been established and legislation nm u 
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raise funds for technical development and research for village and 
cottage industries. In order to help the handloom industry, the 
production of dhotks by mill industry was curtailed to sixty per 
cent of the 1951-52 production. 

The tea industry was badly affected by the fall in international 
prices. My Government have taken measures to assist tea gardens 
to secure better credit facilities and propose to set up an expert com¬ 
mittee to enquire into all aspects of die tea industry, including 
marketing. The price of tea is now showing some signs of 
improvement. 

The readjustment of world prices affected foreign uade and 
exports fell in value and to a lesser extent in quantity. The 
balance of payments position^ however, continued to be satisfactory, 
as imports also declined. 

My Government have been paying special attention to the tribal 
areas in the North-Easi and other parts of India and help is being 
given for their development, A Commission to consider the problems 
of backward classes has been appointed. A Press Commission has also 
been appointed to consider problems of she newspa|>er press in India. 

The great lmdthpurjiosc river valley projects liave made good 
prepress and in some of them die operational phase will begin soon. 
Work on other projects has made steady progress. 

Steps are being taken to improve the efficiency of the Hindustan 
Shipyard at Vuakhapatnam and for die expansion of the iron and 
steel industry. Production of coal, steel, cement p salt and fertilizers 
has reached higher levels than in the previous year. 

Scientific research has made further progress by the establishment 
of new National Laboratories and Research Institutes. A Central 
EkcLro-Ghemical Research Institute was opened at Karafkudi and 
a Central Leather Research Institute at Madras. A Buiiding 
Research Institute will be opened soon at Roorkee. A factory for 
processing monadic sands has been set up at Alwaye in Travail corc- 
Cochin and a Machine Tool Prototyjae Factory was recently opened 
at Ambemath m Bombay State. The Hindustan Aircraft Factory 
at Bangalore has produced, from Its own designs, a number of 
trainer aircraft which are being used now. A defence factory near 
jubbulpore is nearing completion. 

My Government have decided to take under State control the 
existing air companies and to operate the scheduled air services. It 
is proposed to establish two State Corporations for tins purpose, 
one for internal services and the other for external services. 
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Indian Railways are celebrating their centenary next month. 
Tills great State undertaking belonging co die community is conti¬ 
nuing its progress and extending its operations. 

The progress of a people and a nation ultimately depends 
upon education. My Government view with much concern the 
present slate of education in the country which sulfcrs in many ways, 
both in quality and quantity, and too muck attention is paid to the 
granting of diplomas and degrees and not to the real improvement ol 
tlie individual in, culture, scientific and technical matters and, above 
all, in the training for good citizenship, Basic education has been 
adopted as the model* but progress hi this has thus far been uii- 
i fortunately slow. Many schemes for the improvement of basic* 
secondary and social education are under consideration p and a 
Commission on Secondary Education has been appointed. 

An overall view" of the situation in India indicates alhround 
general progress at an increasing pace. T his is a matter for satis¬ 
faction. But the goal we have yet before us is still far and requires 
greater and continuous ellort and an increasing pace of change. 
We aim at a Welfare Suite in which all the people of this country 
are partners sharing alike the benefits and the obligations. So long 
as dierc is poverty and unemployment* a section of the community 
derives no benefit from this partnership. It is, therefore, necessary 
for us to anil at full and productive employment* 

A statement of die estimated receipts and expenditure of die 
Government of India for die Financial year 1953-54 will be laid 
before you. The Members of die House of die People will he 
required to consider and pass die demands for giants. 

The House of the People will also be asked to vote supplemen¬ 
tary grants to meet additional expenditure during the current 
I financial year. 

There are 24 Bills pending before you. &me of diem have 
passed the Committee stage. A few of them* which are still tin civ i 
consideration by the Committees* will be brought before you wit h 
i heir recommend at tons during the course of this session. 

Among the other legislative measures that it is intended to bi ing 
before you, the following may be especially mentioned i 1 he 
Representation of the People (Amendment) Bill* the Bill of National 
Housing, the Air Services Corpora lion Bill, the Minimum Wages 
(Amendment) Bill, and the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill. 

I earnestly trust that wisdom anti tolerance and the spirit of 
i co-Dpetntive endeavour will guide you in your labours and will yield 
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results for the good ol the country and the [wople whom we arc all 
privileged 10 serve. 


ADDRESS TO PARLIAMENT 

13 February, 1931 


1 have come here, alter a full year, to welcome you to the new 
session of Parliament, During this past year, you have had to 
consider many difficult problems and to shoulder heavy burdens, 
Many of those problems still remain with us, but 1 think that you 
may well look back on this year as one of considerable achievement. 
As a symbol of the i ndomitable spirit of man conquering almost 
insurmountable obstacles and difficulties, came the final conquest 
of Everest, With this signal achievement was associated one of our 
own brave countrymen. In the international sphere, the old 
tensions and feats continue. But efforts are being continually made 
to find some settlement and I earnestly trust that these elEom will 
lead to an easing of these tensions and will point the way to some 
future settlement Iroth in the West and in the Far East. 

India has continued to pursue a policy of peace and friendship 
with all the countries of the world and has not hesitated to under¬ 
take responsibilities where, it was hoped, she might be able to 
jicrioiin some service In the cause of jicace. In Korea, my Govern¬ 
ment accepted the Chairmanship ol the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission and sent a Custodian Force to take charge of the 
prisoners of war, pending a final decision about their future. 
Unfortunately, the processes laid down in the Argyyke Agreement 
could not be carried through as intended, and a difficult situation 
arose. The Commission will conclude its btlwurs within a few 
days and the Custodian Force is gradually returning to India. The 
major matters of dispute in Korea have not Iseen set Lied yet. I 
earnestly hope that an early attempt will be made in the United 
Nations General Assembly, or otherwise, to give full consideration 
to these outstanding issues. 1 should like to express, on your behalf 
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and mine, our high appreciation of the work of our represent a lives 
in the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in Korea and of 
our officers and men of die Custodian Force, who discharged their 
difficult and delicate tasks with ability and impartiality, 

India’s relations with other countries continue to be friendly, 
even though sometimes some misunderstandings arise. My Govern¬ 
ments representatives are at present discussing with die Government 
of the People's Republic of China various issues of common concern 
in regarTto Tibet. 1 have every hope that these discussions will 
lead to a settlement of outstanding issues. Trade agreements have 
been made with the Soviet Union and several other countries. In 
the course of the past year, meetings took place between my Pi mu' 
Minister and the Prime Minister of Pakistan. These meetings were 
friendly and led to some understandings about various matters which 
have long been in dispute between the two countries. While some 
progress was made in this respect, unfortunately some other develop¬ 
ments have at present come in the way of further progress, 1 am 
glad to find drat an agreement has been arrived at between my 
Government and the Government of Ceylon over die longstanding 
issue concerning the people or Indian descent in Ceylon. "Fhis agree 
ment does not finally solve this problem but is a first step and inn 
earnest attempt to that end and I welcome it as such. It has always 
been my Government's endeavour to develop close and friendly te a 
dons with our neighbour countries. Ceylon and Burma, wit i w nun 
India has not only geographical but also cultural affinities u o11 S 

S,a " Whh the countries of Western Asia mid Egypt, var relations have 
been o£ close co-operation and friendship. I am glm i tat ti' 
services of our Chief Election Commissioner as Chairman ot Uwj 
Electoral Commission for the Sudan were appreciated and successful 
elections were held there. I welcome the emergence of 
mem in die Sudan both in itself and m a symbol of future F°8**» 
in die Continent of Africa, which has suffered so much m the pus 
and is now undergoing a severe ordeal. . , 

Since I addressed you on the- last occasion, a new State m die 
Indian Union has come into existence, the State ol: Ant na. 
welcome this addition to our fraternity of States and wish it suclcb. 
In view of the demands for further reorganisation of die States m 
India, my Government have appointed a Commission for this 
consisting of eminent and experienced members. | s *\ 

of high and historic importance, which has to he dealt with m J' 
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objective and disp^ssionale manner as to promote ihe 
welfare of die people of the areas concemned as well as of the 
nation as a whole. 1 earnestly trust dtat the work of this * 

Commission will be assisted by all concerned in a spirit of harmony 
ani} undemanding. 

In two of our States* namely, Travancore-Cocbin ami Patiala 
iuid East Punjab States Union, general elections are taking place. In 
the latter Suite, the Constitution could not function properly and l had 
to take over charge dll such time as fresh elections could take place. 

Half the period of die first Five-Year Plan i$ over. In some 
matters progress has not been as rapid as was hoped, in others it 
lias been very significant. Jn particular! the Community Projects 
show promise and die National Extension Service, which was 1 

inaugurated in October I953 t is making satisfactory progress. The 
contribution of the jieople lias been most encouraging. This is a 
particularly happy feature* Although there has been marked pro 
gress in industrial production and in other respects,, my Government 
have felt great concern at the existence of a considerable volume of 
unemployment. *1 he Planning Commission have undertaken a 
revision of the first Five-Year Plan, particularly lo provide more 
employ men i. 

I here has been a continued improvement in the general economic 
situation. The output of footlgniins in 1952-53 was five lakh tans 
more than the output of the previous year and this year’s prospects 
are good. The improvement in the food situation has been liiglily 
satisfactory and the roimtry is making rapid approach to the goal 
of self-sufficiency. Industrial production has continued at a high 
level, more particularly in cotton textile, paper, chemicals, bicycles, 
cement, salt and most of the engineering industries. The index of 
industrial production rose from 129 in 1952 to 134 in 195J. This 
was the highest level of industrial production since the war. Plans 
for the expansion of steel production and for the establish men t of a 
new iron and steel plant are note being finalised. The jute and 
tea industries, which were facing serious difficulties, are now again 
doing well. 

My Government attach special importance to the development 
of cottage industries. I regret, however, that progress in this respect 
has not been very satisfactory. It is hoped that the efforts of die 
All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board as well as die All-India 
Handloom Board and the All-India Handicrafts Board will yield 
substantial results In the near future. 
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Satisfactory progress has been made in the great river valley 
uchemcs and some of the projects have already been completed and 
are yielding results. Five new projects, namely, the Kosi. the Koynn, 
the Krishna, the Riband and the Chambak have been included in 
ihe Five-Year Plan. Steps are being taken to expedite certain pre¬ 
liminary' arrangements in regard to diem, and, in the case o£ Kosi, 
plans are being made to have discussions with the Government of 
Nepal, with a view to starting work on these new projects during 
the next financial year. 

The Air Sendees of India have now been reorganised and two 
State Corporations, one dealing with internal airlines and the other 
with external services, have been formed- It is proposed to extend 
the external services to die Far East. 

In the course of the past year, two landmark* have been cele¬ 
brated, namely, the centenaries of the beginning of the Railway 
system and the Telegraphs in India- Ihere has been steady progress 
on die railways ami special attention is being paid to the manufacture 
of locomotives and rolling stock. Sonic projects of rail construction 
will he taken up shortly. Postal and telegraph facilities have 
expanded, especially in die rural and back wal'd areas- 

My Government attach importance to the problem ol housing. 
A total expenditure of Rs. 72 crores has been incurred on housing 
for displaced persons since the Partition and loans and subsidies have 
l>een given for die construction of houses for industrial workers* 
With a view to encouraging the building of inexpensive and attractive 
houses, an International Exhibition on Low Cost Housing was 
recently held arid it has attracted much attention- 

A statement of the estimated receipts and expenditure of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India for the financial year 1954-55 will be laid More you. 

After the last session of Parliament, it became necessary to 
promulgate seven Ordinances, Of these, two deal with matters in 
respect of which Bills are pending before you. You will be 
asked 10 consider and pass such of diese as require permanent 
legislation. 

There are 2S Bills pending before you. Some of these have been 
considered by Select Committees; some odiers, which are still undei 
the consideration of the Select Committees, will be brought before you 
with dieir recommendations. Among these are the Bills dealing with 
reform of the Hindu Law to which my Government attach consider¬ 
able importance. There are other legislative measures relating tn 
matters of general public interest, which will be brought before 
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you during the course of this session My Government are anxious 
10 proceed with certain reforms relating to judicial procedure with 4 
a view to expediting these processes and lessening the expenditure 
involved in them. 

Early this month, a tragedy took place at the KuraUh Mda 
in Allahabad where a vast and unprecedented gathering of pilgrims 
had collected. The Uttar Pradesh Government had taken great 
pains lo make satisfactory arrangements for this great concourse ot 
human beings. But on the Amayas day an unfortunate mishap 
occuiTed. as a result of which a large number of persons were crushed 
to death by the uncon troll able passage oT others over them. This 
grievous tragedy, which marred a happy occasion, has brought ^ 
sorrow to many and, on your behalf and mine, 1 extend deep sympathy 
to the relatives of those who have suffered. 

The new year begins with hope and fear evenly balanced. 
There is promise of achievement and of progress towards peace. 
There is also apprehension at die trials we and the rest of the world 
might have to face. In this crisis of human destiny, we can serve 
both our own conn try and the larger cause of the world only by 
adhering to the principles that have guided us in the past and by * 
remembering the message of peace, tolerance and self-reliance of the 
Father of the Nation. T trust that that message will guide you in 
vour deliberations. 


ADDRESS TO PARLIAMENT 

21 February, 1955 

I ant addressing you again after a full year. This jxtst year 
has been, I am glad to say, one of considerable achievement for our 
country, both in the domestic and international spheres. Parliament 
and our people have justification to view their labours with some 
satisfaction. There is no reason, however, for complacency. We m 
have to face difficult problems in our own country and the threat 
of war again darkens the future of humanity. 
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I am happy to say ihat our relations with all other countries 
continue to be friendly and there has been growing- understanding 
an d co-operation with many of them. We have had distinguished 
Leaders of many countries visiting India. During the past year, 

,, e have had visits from the Prime Ministers of Canada Indonesia, 
China and Ceylon. We have also welcomed in India the President 
of the Federal People's Republic of Yugoslavia and the Governor 
General of Pakistan. Our Vice-President has carried the of 

our goodwill to the United States, Canada. Mexico, Argentina, Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru. Brazil, Uruguay and Italy, My ft me 
friendly visits to China, Burma. Indonesia the States of I«do-C _ 
tnd Egypt He has recently attended the Commonwealth Pmm 
Ministers’ Conference in Loudon where matters of vital concern to 
the peace of the world were discussed in a hank and friendly manner 
I should like to mention cs|jcc tally the agreement Miwecn ,tiiu 
and India in regard to Tibet. This agreement confirmed the ^ L, ‘ 
ship ire tween th« c two great countries, which is so important for t 
peace of Asia and the world. In this agreement certain principles 
were laid down which are of even wider application and winch has 
been recognised as such by many other countries. These five pn 
dplcs. which are sometimes referred to as the Panchshecl wnwtua 
vipect for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereign^ non- 
ag^ssion, non-interference in each other s internal 
and mutual benefit, and peacelu! co-ex istenot. c form 

principles to yon and earnestly trust that they will '^"*V**? 
the basis of international relations, thus ensniing |Kat 

nil over the world. _ ^ 

During this past year, another development oi mipomnrct 

place at the instance of the Prime Minister of Cey on, « v _ 
meeting of the Prime Ministers of Ceylon, Burma, 

Pakistan and India at Colombo. Liter, a similar ^ 

at Bogor in Indonesia, These meetings gave organise ^ 

to the views and urges of these countries, whici ue a a n ‘ . 

Asia, and undoubtedly served the cause o . s a _ __ 

these meetings, it is now proposed to hold a conferenre m « • 

consisting oi representatives of the independent 

Africa. This conference marks another stage in the development of 
the countries or there two great continents ami in lIieir ' _ - 
the sphere of world affairs. It will. I am sure, b^g greater^ 
standing and co-opeiation among and n 

world pastes 1 . 
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All outstanding event of the past year, and indued ever since 
the second world war ended, was the Geneva Conference which 
brought an end to the war in Indo-China and laid the basis Tor a 
peaceful solution of the problems of the States of Indo-China. The 
Geneva Conference dealt with problems of great importance and 
difficulty but the efforts of the Powers concerned to find a peaceful 
solution met with success. That conference thus set an example, 
which I hope will be followed in future, for the settlement of other 
international disputes and conflicts, 

.\s a result of the Geneva Conference, India has accepted heavy 
responsibilities In the three international Commissions appointed for 
Indo-China. '1'hese Commissions, under India’s chairmanship, have 
already done goad work in implementing the decisions reached at 
Geneva and deserve praise. 

I. T nfortunately, other conflicts still continue, endangering the 
l^cace of the world. Among these, the most serious at the present 
moment is that relating to the Far East and. more particularly, to 
Formosa and the off-shore islands of China. My Government recog¬ 
nise only one government of China, that is, the People’s Republic, 
and consider that the claims of tins Republic are justified, l 
earnestly hope, however, that these difficult problems will be solved 
jiencefully and by negotiation. 

There is, indeed, no other way left for the solution of inter¬ 
national disputes, if sanity is to‘prevail, Nuclear and thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons have been developed to such an extent that a war 
in which these are used would bring ruin to the world. No problems 
can Sic solved, no objective achieved, by this self-destruction of 
humanity. A hydrogen bomb not only destroys every living thing 
utterly within a large radius but also produces intense radio activity 
which will carry destruction to a much larger area. There is no 
defence against such weapons. Some eminent soldiers of different 
countries have stated categorically that a major war today, in which 
these weapons are used, has become unthinkable. I earnestly hope 
that the fearful nature of these weapons will lead not only to the 
total banning of their production but also to the realisation that 
war itself should be abolished as a means of settling any problem. 
While atomic energy brings this threat of utter destruction to 
tlw world, it also gives a message of hope, provided It is used for 
peaceful purposes. Atomic energy provides the vast power neces- 
sary to raise the standard of living of the population of the entire 
world. It h of special importance for the development of the nnder- 
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developed countries. We must welcome, therefore, that the United 
Nations has decided to call a scientific conference on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy at Geneva, This conference will not only 
explore the possibilities of atomic power but will also consider its 
biological, medical and agricultural aspects. 

Another example of a peaceful negotiated settlement of a 
difficult problem is the de fto transfer 10 the Indian Union of the 
French possessions In India, We are happy to welcome the citizens 
of these territories. 1 would like to express my appreciation of the 
statesmanship oE the French Government in dealing with this 
problem, I hoj*e that the problem of the Portuguese possessions in 
India will also be settled licfore long in a peaceful way. 

The economic situation in the country has shown continued and 
marked improvement. Many of the targets laid down under the Five 
Year Plan were exceeded even in three years. The output of 
foodgraim in 1953-54 exceeded the Five-Year Plan target by about 
4.4 million tons. The index of agricultural production which was 
96 in 1950-51 rose to 114 in 1953-54. The index of industrial 
production which stood at 135 in 1953, the highest figure since 
in depen dence P increased to 144 in 1954, 1 his index has increased at 

an average rate of ten per cent per annum during the last four years. 

As a result of the improvement in production, many of the 
controls have been removed. The more abundant supply position 
of foodgmins created a tendency to depress prices unduly in certain 
surplus pockets. To prevent prices from falling to unremunerative 
levels, it has been decided to purchase certain foodgmins at specified 
prices. 

My Government have decided to acquire effective control ovei 
the Imperial Bank oE India in order, more especially, to afford 
increasing hanking facilities in rural and under-developed areas. 
The establishment of the Indian Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation is expected to prove ol great benefit to the private 
sector of our industry. 

Considerable progress has been made in the production of 
fertilizers at Simlri. The Hindustan Shipyard at Visrthhapatnani 
delivered tw r o eight-thousand ton ships and launched another seven* 
thousand-ton ship in the course of the year* The Telephone Cable 
Factory at Rupnarainpur in West Bengal has gone into production. 
1l has been designed to meet in full the requirements of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. The Penicillin Factory at Finipri and 
the D.D.T. Factory at Delhi are about to continence production and 
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It is proposed to establish another D D,T, plant to meet the require¬ 
ments of the Anti-Malaria Campaign. 

My Government attach great importance to Increasing the iron * 

ami steel production of the country. With this end in view, two 
new -steel plants, to be owned by the State, have already been 
decided upon. One is to be established at Rourekela, The other 
plant will be set up in the Bhilai region of Madhya Pradesh. A 
preliminary agreement, in regard to the latter, lias been arrived 
at with the Government of die U.S.S.R. 

My Government attach great importance, bodi from the point 
of view of production and of giving employment, to the growth of 
cottage and small-scale industries* With a view to introducing 
modem techniques In these industries, four regional institute of i 

technology are being established. 

The great river valley schemes have shown considerable progress 
and a number of new projects are lieing started* In particular, I 
should like to draw attention to the public co-operation we are 
receiving in many of those projects. 1 would especially like to 
mention die great public response in respect of die Rod project. 

[ he Community Projects and the National Extension Service 
programme have already covered, in a little more than two years i 

Hince its inauguration in October 1952, about one-fifth of the rural 
imputation of India. At present, about 88*000 villages are being 
served by this programme which has achieved substantial results in 
agriculture and animal husbandry, public health, communications, 
education and irrigation. It is proposed to cover, by the end of die 
Second Five-Year Plan, the entire country by the National Extension 
Service. The most remarkable feature of this programme is die 
response and enthusiasm of the jjeoplc who ate beginning to acquire 
a new faith in themselves and the habit of working together on joint 
programmes for common good. P 

There has been steady improvement in the rate of development 
and of expenditure under die Five Year Plan, both at the Centre and in 
the States. Special measures have been taken for permanent improve¬ 
ment in areas alfected by scarcity, in rural and urban water-supply 
schemes and in die electrification of rural areas and small towns; 

I he preparation of the Second Five-Year Plan has now begun. 

It is expected dial this Plan will be a more far-reaching one titan 
the First Plan, and that it will lay greater emphasis on the establish- 
mem of capital goods industries, on the provision of greater employ- * 

ment and on a reorient at ion of the system of education. 
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\ situation having arisen in the Andhra State in which th* 
government of the State could not be carried on in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution, I have taken necessary action by 
proclamation in accordance with Article 35*1 «f the Constitution, 
Elections are now being held in the State, and it is hoped Hint normal 
constitutional machinery will lw restored before long. 

You will have to consider the Constitution Fourth Amendment 
Hill. These amendments hate become necessary in order to further 
economic and social progress and to give effect to the Directive 
Principles of State Policy as embodied in the Constitution. 

A statement of estimated receipts and expenditure of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the financial year 1955 56 will lie laid before you. 

Since the last session of Parliament, it became necessary to 
promulgate one ordinance. A bill dealing with this ordinance will 
be placed before you. There are also a considerable number of 
other bills pending, some of which have been considered by Select 
Committ&eSi 

The progress we have made during the past year has produced 
in our people self-reliance and hope lor the future. That is the 
surest foundation on which we can build. It is for you. Members 
of Parliament, to give si tape and lorni to this hope and to advance 
the country to its cherished goal of a Welfare Slate and a society 
conforming to the socialist pattern. 


ADDRESS TO PARLIAMENT 

75 February, 1956 

I am happy to address you once again and welcome you to the 
new session of Parliament. The past year has been one of eonsulei- 
able endeavour and achievement for us, both in the domestic ant 
the international spheres. Our people and Parliament may, witi 
reason, look uj»n them and their own labours with satisfaction and 
cautious optimism. There have been, however, events at home and 
abroad, and certain developments which must cause us apprehension. 
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These nr? nuisi meet with courage, patience and redoubled efforts and 
impair OI,rSC Ve * tfiai t|ierc is rocmi neither Tor complacency nor for 

T , with foreign countries continue to be friendly, 

mmg t e year, greater undemanding and co-operation have sieve- 
pc uiti loan) oi them, and there is abo increasing appreciation 
of die approach that tee strive to pursue. We have had distinguished 

SrucfandT ?”* 1 *“* ,1S ' ^ludinj, many heads of 

^tes and Governments, Prime Ministers and Foreign Minister,, and 

e have been happy to welcome them in our midst. My Prime 

? y P " °“f ,al nnd & oocl ' vi|! visit* to die Soviet Union 
C/echosJcnakia, Poland, Austria, Yugoslavia. Italy and Egypt. 

e were deeply grieved at the death of His Majesty King 
Tnbhuvan Bir tou Shah of Nepal, in whom our country has 
lost a good fnend and Nepal an enlightened and courages™ kin- 

. i j—“ ° f lh %™ ^ Kfn - “*«■»*» Bir Bi kraut Shah 
! C °T l ™ furthCt «"<«■ warm and fnendlv 

bet, " e ™ lllc Indtan wkI Nepalese peoples. I wish His 
. fajesty a ptogreisive and prosperous reign, 

and Weu 5SS“' ni] trank India 

nd lUst Pakistan and to liberalise the IndoPakutan visa system 

bttn 5U “**fully concluded, while negotiations in regard to 

been reached in regard to moveable property or evacuees 

The exodus of population from East Pakistan into India has 
■ l> increased in numbers and causes us much concern. This is a 
human problem of great magnitude, with tragic significance to We 

* ” f W* ™ or W« BongS. ,£*, ,"Lhv S 

dened, has to shoulder this additional burden. My Government will 
continue to hope that the Pakistan Government will take appropriate 
measure to alleviate the circumstances which lead to this 

h ' 1 ™ Cinn,Lnt rCBlct that, m spite of our peaceful approach 
o the ^ution of the problem of the Portuguese colonies in India 
he Portuguese Government have made no response and persist in 
thcr method of colonialism, suppression and terrorism \t v 
Government deeply regret the reference made by the SSSrv ot 
State of the United States to the Portuguese conquests S a 

-V^^rr 1 - 
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only as an outstanding event in Asia, but is also recognised as onc 
of world importance. The Bandung Declaration, which U a historic 
document and to which the world has paid much attention, commits 
the participating countries to the outlook and policy of peaceful 
approach for the solution of all problems and for the furtherance 
of world peace and ea-operation, 

lo Lire continent of Africa, my Government hope that self- 
government and independence will soon be an established fact in 
the Gold Coast and that that eounLry will be able to become an 
ecjual partner both in the Commonwealth and the United Nations. 
Somewhat similar developments arc taking place in some other part* 
of West Africa, and my Government hope that this progress will 
gather momentum and that the example will spread to the other 
|>am of Africa now under colonial rule. We welcome also similar 
developments in Malaya* 

We welcome the emergence of the Sudan a free and mdepcjv 
dent Republic and we pay tribute to the notable and historic part 
played both by Britain and Egypt in this development. My Govern¬ 
ment have established diplomatic relations with the Republic of the 
Sudan. We have also concluded a treaty of friendship with Lgypt* 

My Government have declared their sympathy with the struggle 
of peoples who strive for their liberation from colonial rule and, 
more particularly, in respect of the peoples of Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco, ft is die firm belief of my Government that in a peace¬ 
ful approach and negotiations for reaching agreed settlements is alone 
to be found the right and hopeful way for the solution of these 
problems. 

The recent session of the United Nations has been notable lor 
breaking the deadlock in regard to the greater universality of m 
membership. Sixteen new nations have been admitted. W e are 
particularly happy that among these arc our close neighbours, Nepal 
and Ceylon, as well as Cambodia, Laos, Libya and Jordan, It is a 
matter of deep regret, however, dm japan and Mongolia still await 
entry into that organisation* My Government will use their best 
endeavours to assist in resolving this problem, and also look font aid 
to the admission of the Sudan in the near futuie. 

My Government regret that die progress achieved as a result 
of the efforts of last year to bring about negotiations and to resoUc 
differences between die United States and China has not made much 
headway, and observe with concern that die alternative to a nego¬ 
tiated settlement is fraught with grave possibilities. My Government 
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will continue to ihdr best endeavours to ^dvmicc the cause of 
peaceful negotiations. 

In ladoChina, die work of the International Commission in 
regard to supervision and control has been reasonably satisfactory, 
despite certain incidents* The political solutions agreed to at Geneva 
by the great Powers, as well as the parties concerned in Indochina 
itself, however. stand challenged in respect of Vietnam and have 
encountered serious difficulties in Laos. The Commission is con¬ 
fronted with this problem even in its tasks of supervision and control. 
My Government hope ihai die parties concerned and the two to- 
Chairmen of die Geneva Conference as well as the other powers 
involved wilt use their best efforts not merely to maintain die 
armistice, but to further real political settlements which will contri¬ 
bute to die welfare of those countries and die stability of Asia and 
remove die menace ul conflict, the bounds of which le is not easy to 
loresec. 

In die Far East and Asia generally, die continued exclusion ol 
China from the United Nations and die trade and other embargoes 
and discriminations imposed against her, make for instability and 
conflict. My Government will try their utmost, in common with 
like-minded governments, both at the United Nations and outside, 
to help to remedy this situation which continues to be perhaps the 
gravest threat to world peace. 

The world situation, as a whole, has shown considerable im¬ 
provement during die year, as a result of various developments and 
conferences and notably the Conference ul die heads of four 
Governments at Geneva. We regret that thb progress has not been 
continued and there has been some deterioration. No actual progress 
has been made in respect of disarmament or die allaying of the 
hostilities and fears of die cold war. Our own country continues to 
have friendly relations with all countries, but this deterioration In 
the world situation has had adverse results in the development of 
peaceful relations and co-operation in our part of the world also. 

More particularly, die policy of military pacts, based upon 
balance of power and mutual suspicion and lear* has led to deteriora¬ 
tion in Western Asia, created division In the A tab world and resulted 
in the building up of armaments in Western Asia, This causes us 
concern even on our near frontiers. We deeply regret die conclusion 
of die Baghdad Pact as we did Lliai of the SEATO* * 

The period ol our first Five-Year Plan will soon come to an 
end and my Government have been actively engaged in preparing 
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the stolid Five-Year Plan. The success of the Fust Plan has produced 
confidence in our people and lias laid die foundations for a more 
rapid growth of the national economy. The targets ot the nisi 
plan have been in many cases exceeded and the national undine 
has risen by IS per cent. Industrial production has increased by 
-13 iier cent and agricultural production by 15 per cent. it 
particularly satisfactory that the production of foodgrmns has 
increased by about 20 per cent., even though there have been disas¬ 
trous Hoods' in North India and cyclones caused havoc ui die south 
( ,f India. 1 should like to pay a tribute to the work, done by 
Government, and even more so by the people themselves, .11 repairing 

1 lie damage cniscd by these calamities* 

Our objective is to establish a socialist pattern of society and. 
more particularly, to increase the country's productive potential m 
a way that will make possible progressively faster development. 1 
question of providing more employ mem is of vital importame. 
Special stress has been laid on enlarging the public sector mid, more 
especially on developing basic and machine-making industries. 
Three new major iron and steel plants and a plant fo. the ™nm 
facture of heavy electrical machinery have l*en decided upon. It ts 
proposed to carry out mineral surveys on an extensive stale so <** 
to discover and exploit the potential resource* of the country. \\n 
a view to creating employment as well as the production of many 
tv.>e5 of consumer goods, reliance will be placed on labour-intensive 
methods of production and, more particularly, village and coiia . 
industries. The Community Projects and the National kxteuv 
Service have already produced revolutionary changes m many of ou 
rural areas. These will be continued and expanded and, u is hoped, 
that by ihe end of the second Plan period. they will cover nearly 

the whole of om rural area. v 

I’hc second Plan Is more ambitious than die hist m- ' 

and involves a far greater effort on the part of our £°P le ' '* 
have a long way to go before we reach our objective of a stxial 
pattern or society and our national income * “ 

adequate level and there is equal opportunity 01 a . lU "■ - 
well set on the road to progress. The hade criterion for ^teimmmg 
our Lines of advance must always be social gain am tie piog v, ^ 
removal of inequalities, We have arrived at one «,t of o«r 
journey and we are now going to embark upon 3nHlKl . 

fateful one. The progress we have made dining ie p:n > > fe ¬ 
us satisfaction and a sense of self-reliance and hope fot the future. 
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Bui our capacity to progress as well as to make any useful contribu¬ 
tion io world peace and co-opcration depends upon our economic 
strength and our unity* It depends on our sense of nationhood and 
our devotion to the basic ideals and principles which were laid down 
fur ns by die Father of the Nation. Without that indomitable sense 
of national unity and that spirit nl dedication to the common cause, 
which enabled us to achieve independence, wc can neither attain 
progress nor serve the larger causes of die world. 

The targets of the second Five-Year Plan include new irrigation 
of 21 million acres* additional ]G million tons of foodgrains, an 
increase in power generation by 34 mil lion kilowatts, an increase in 
the production of coal by 23 million tons so as to reach the target 
of 60 miilion tons in I960, an increase by 3-3 million tons of 
finished steel, 5.2 million tom of cement, and an additional 1.7 million 
tons or fertilisers. It is expected diat as a result of die new- schemes, 
additional employment will be provided for ID million persons in 
industry and agriculture. 

Recent events in some pans off India have caused me great 
distress, as they must have pained all of you aho. In our legitimate 
love of our languages some of us have forgotten for die moment that 
this great land is our common heritage and our common motherland. 
The reorganisation of .States is an important matter and wc must 
apply all our wisdom and tolerance to it ; but in the larger perspec¬ 
tive of India and of India's future, it is a small matter what adminis¬ 
trative boundaries we prescribe for a State, Above »i! p there can 
be no progress for our country if w r c do not adhere to non-violence 
and tolerance and to the basic integrity which makes a people great. 
We have witnessed* In recent years* great achievements by our people. 
We have also witnessed some of our old failings still coming in our 
way and encouraging die spirit of separateness and intolerance. 
Many a time in the past, we have had to face and have overcome 
severe crises, and again we are on trial :ls a nation and as a 
]ieopte. We shall succeed only by adherence to our old principles 
and ideals, I earnestly trust that you will consider these inatters 
in a spirit of broad tolerance, always keeping in view tile greater 
good of this great country of ours which we cherish and wish to 
serve* I hope also that* whatever Parliament, in its wisdom, decides 
will be willingly accepted by all our people 

As you are aware, the o3d Imperial Bank of India has been 
converted into a State Bank and my Government* after careful 
consideration* have decided to nationalise die life insurance business. 
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As a preliminary step and in order to safeguard the interests of die 
policyholders during the interim period, an Ordinance was issued 
Iasi month vesting in the Central Government the manageunent of 
life insurance business, A Bill will soon be placed before Parliament 
to convert this Ordinance into an Act, I have no doubt that this 
step wilt prove to be in the interests-of die public as well as of 
insurance and will be a step towards die socialist ideal we have 
before us. 

My Government attach importance to die reorganisation of rural 
economy and to the development of cooperatives, both in agriculture 
and in small-scale industries. Legislation for the purpose of organic 
ing agricultural marketing, processing, warehousing and production 
through cooperatives will be introduced In Parliament* 

My Government will introduce a Bill in regard to the reorga¬ 
nisation of States. There are a number of Bids pending before 
Parliament, some oi which have been considered by Select Committees, 
There will be legislation to amend the lists oE die Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in the light of the recommendations of the 
Backward Classes Commission and their examination by my Govern¬ 
ment. Legislative proposals In regard to the levy o£ sales-tax on 
interstate transactions and on essential goods, as recommended by 
the Taxation Enquiry Commission, will also be placed (jefore 
Parliament 

These Ordinances, which have been promulgated since the last 
session of Parliament, will be placed before Parliament. 1 hese me ■ 

(1) The Representation of the People (Amendment) Ordi¬ 
nance, 1955; 

(2) The Idle Insurance (Emergency Provisions) Ordinance, 
1956; and 

(3) The Sales-Tax Laws Validation Ordinance, 1956- 

A statement of the estimated receipts and expenditure oi the 
Government of India for the financial year 1956-57 will be laid before 
you. 

We shall celebrate this year a very significant event. Two 
thousand five hundred years ago^ one of the greatest sons of India, 
the Buddha, attained pariflirvana, leaving a deathless memory and 
an eternal message. That living message is with us still in all its 
truth and vitality. As no time in the history of the world was it 
needed more than now when we arc confronted by the tend I,L 
threat of the atomic and hydrogen bombs. May this message qI 
tolerance and compassion of the Buddha be with, you in your labours. 
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23 January, 1933 


On the eve of the Third Anniversary of out Republic, I extend 
my warmest greetings and good wishes tq you all. 

It is well ro recall that we were faced at the very dawn of our 
freedom by problems which required the concentration of all our 
energies for their solution. We have not only warded off the dangers 
that appeared to many to be a historic inevitability but hare also 
forged the institutions and instruments oE a modern State, If we 
look back today wc sec how stage by stage this task has been accom¬ 
plished. We had at first to devote ourselves to defeat the forces of 
political cl is integration and social disorder. You arc aware how our 
late leader, Sardar Patel, successfully accomplished the task of 
integrating what were called the Indian States within the first two 
years of our free existence. Simultaneously we filled die vacuum that 
had arisen in the administration, the army anti the other branches oE 
die State system. 

Thus we completed the first stage of our journey in the solution 
of the problems inherent in the transformation of an alien into a 
national State, In the next stage of our journey we forged the insti¬ 
tutions of democracy. It is now an event of history how the 
Constituent Assembly constituted our land and people into a sovereign 
democratic State in which political power, economic opportunities 
and cultural conquests were to be equally shared by every individual 
and class without any discrimination of any kind whatsoever. The 
peaceful nature of the process with which such a constitution was 
adopted in our land should not make any of us miss its great and 
historic significance. In the history of mankind and nations hardly 
a parallel can be found where the State power and economic and 
cultural opportunities were made equally available to all individuals, 
classes, creeds and sexes without prolonged struggle, bitterness and 
bloodshed and indeed with eager willingness as has been done 
in our land. The Constituent Assembly compressed that exciting 
history into a brief and peaceful span of our national life. 


/ 
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The third stage of our journey began with our entering upon 
the first General Elections under the Constitution P At this time 
last year you, the people of India, were making choice of the 
programme which you desired your Government to follow and the 
persons who were to implement the programme of your choice. 
These elections were* as 1 had said even before, a test of our political 
sagacity, administrative capacity and devotion to democratic processes. 
The vastness of the number of voters on the basis of adult franchise 
and the extent of the organisation required to carry out the elections 
were indeed stupendous and certainly unprecedented in the history 
of democratic elections. Restraint in election propaganda, political 
sagacity on the part of electors, and* above all, freedom, to vote as one 
desired were required and were forthcoming in abundant measure. 
In this crucial test 1 may say in all humility we have come out quite 
successful. 

Besides this we also have successfully established the legal basis 
and means for carrying through a far-reaching revolution in the 
agrarian system of our country. In almost all parts of the country 
the Zamindari and Jagirdari systems have been or are being abolished 
by Jaw + The different State Governments have been busy taking 
steps to acquire the Zamindaris and it is hoped that in the near 
future India will have been completely freed from these relics of 
feudalism. 

Bui ibis agrarian revolution could not be fully fruitful unless 
you* our peasants* were provided also with the benefits □£ modem 
sciences* particularly those relating to agriculture and health. With a 
view to carrying to your doors the advances of science and technique, 
55 Community Projects were launched during the last year on the 
anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi's birthday. Every new measure 
takes some time io make its appeal to the popular mind and it is 
to be hoped that our people have begun to appreciate their signifi¬ 
cance and render all the co-operation and help expected of them. 
I am quite confident that as time passes and as our held workers 
gather experience* they will be able to serve you, our village people 
with ever increasing success. Thus, a silent and peaceful revolution 
is passing over the countryside and I hope that when it is completed, 
it will have beneficially transformed the life of our people to no less 
a degree than any other revolution ever did in any part of the world 
and opened out a way for countrywide extension of such schemes- 

There has been silent but steady progress in the expansion and 
improvement of our transport, industrial and imgationai systems 
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during the hist year. Such inaccessible pans as Kutch have now been 
connected to the main Railway system o£ our country. Steady im¬ 
provement continues to be made in die position of locomotives and 
rolling stocky nat only by imports from abroad but also by their 
.manufacture within the country itself. More amenities have been 
provided for passengers of smaller means. Similarly* our indus¬ 
trial production lias been growing. The production of sugar, cloth, 
cement and steel has increased and we have succeeded in making 
larger quantities of these available for die consumption oF the people. 
In the matter of production of jute and cotton also we have made 
a great headway towards self-sufficiency. 

Nature has been unkind to us and there have been successive 
failures of monsoon in important tracts of our land and the crops 
have dried up for want of water. Indeed this failure of rains has 
even affected the level of subsoil water in these tracts and people 
there had difficulty of even obtaining drinking water. Besides, in 
several places floods and cyclones have caused quite a great damage 
to crops and property. All these natural calamities have compelled 
us to import food from other countries at prices not wholly of our 
choice. During the year under review* however, on the whole the 
jmition has eased considerably and we have been able 10 relax con¬ 
trols in many places without any public detriment and to the great 
satisfaction of the people at large. We also hope that imports of 
fuodgrains in the year just commencing will he on n much smaller 
scak than last year. 

The solution of the problem of rehabilitation of refugees has 
also made considerable headway. The examination of the claims 
of the refugees from West Pakistan is nearing comp lesion and the 
evaluation of the property in the evacuee pool is also being pro 
seeded with. We have been trying to negotiate with Pakistan about 
the settlement of evacuee property but unfortunately all our efforts 
in this direction have not been fruitful so far. But die same 
measure of progress cannot be claimed about the rehabilitation of 
refugees from East Pakistan. The idea of introduction of die pass¬ 
port system between India and Pakistan at the latter*® instance also 
led to an increased exodus of refugees from East Pakistan and 50 
the problem on that side ha® somewhat increased in dimensions. But 
we are determined to spare no efforts for their relief and rehabilitation. 

True to our interests and traditions we kept up our efforts for 
international peace during the last year as well. We tried to find 
a via media on the Korean question, but tin fortunately our effort has 
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not been attended with success so far. Wc do believe that the world 
has reached a stage in irs economic and cultural development where 
differences between nations can and should be solved by peaceful 
negotiation and where war would prove disastrous to alb and our 
humble efforts in that behalf are being continued 

It is with this belief in peace and goodwill to other peoples that 
we have kept ourselves aloof from all military alignments with any 
other nation or bloc of nations* Naturally we may not appreciate 
any move which may have the effect of drawing the danger of war 
nearer to this sub-continent. 

It is really a matter of regret to us that our differences with 
Pakistan have not yet been settled and that the problem of Kashmir 
still hangs fire. 

Thus, the year that has rolled by has witnessed steady progress 
in all spheres of our national life. In fact* it may be said that it has 
witnessed tire close of the post-partition era and we arc now on the 
threshold of a new eta of national reconstruction and regeneration. 
The symbol of this future is our Five-Year Plan which has been 
finalized by the Planning Commission and approved by our Parlia¬ 
ment. It is a bold attempt to make the most economic use of our 
national and manpower resources to overcome the economic lag in 
our life which the recent past has bequeathed to us. 

1 am sure that everyone of you feels that the paramount necessity 
of ours Ls the immediate increase in our national income. This can 
be done only ir we sink our differences, ideological and regional, and 
devote ourselves w r hole-heartedly and enthusiastically to this supreme 
task. Its realisation would tax all our resources and energies and 
we have not a moment to lose. Tt may well be that some of you 
may not be satisfied with the targets fixed by the Plan or may have 
honest differences about the methods proposed. In a democratic 
society such differences about approach and objectives of any policy 
or plan would always be there. But these differences do not and 
should not imply that any of us should withhold his or Iter co¬ 
operation from the implementation of a policy or plan accepted h\ .1 
vast majority dE the chosen representatives of our people. 

Otir future and fate depend on how we pull together for the 
realisation of all our objectives. We have to answer the call dt.ir 
is made on us. We can and should do so in a spirit of utter dedi¬ 
cation to the service of India and humanity* Let me hope that 
tomorrow you will re-dedicate yourselves to this great mission and thus 
fulfil your lives and destiny. May God bless you alE. 
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25 January* 1954 

Today we are completing four years of the life of our 
Republic* On the eve of its anniversary, I send my greetings and 
best wishes to all my countrymen. During the last four years we 
have been celebrating this occasion appropriately by holding public 
meetings and dedicating ourselves to the service of the nation. J 
feel that this h also a fitting occasion for looking back and recapitu¬ 
lating past events with a view to assessing our efforts and seeing how 
far we have moved towards our cherished goal of making the com¬ 
mon people inhabiting this country happier. The object is not to 
criticise any one but merely to know where exactly sve stand today, 
because this knowledge is bound to be of help to us in the direction 
of our future efforts. 

Let us take first of all die food situation. It is indeed gratifying 
that during the year which has gone by, we have made distinct im¬ 
provement in die production of food. Our efforts, spread over die 
past several years, for growing more food and for bringing more and 
more land under the plough have at long last started bearing fruit. 
The production of nearly every foodstuff has gone up, as a result of 
which Government were able to effect a substantial reduction in the 
imports of foodgrains from overseas. Decontrol of coarse foodgrains 
recently ordered by Government is a proof of the present easier 
situation and of the increase in production. It is probable that as a 
result of decontrol of coarse foodgraim, their prices may fluctuate 
for some time, but I am sure before long they will have found their 
own level and the commodity marked will stabilize. 

Our first Five-Year Plan for the all-round development and 
progress of the country is proceeding apace. Under Lhis Plan, work 
on the river valley projects and other schemes of vast magnitude is 
in progress. One of these projects, known as Kakrapar Dam Project 
in Gujarat, was completed a few months ago. It is hoped that 
more than six lakh acres of land will be irrigated with the water 
made available by the construction of this dam. Sufficient progress 
has been made in respect of the Tungabhadra Project as well and 
the dam for storing the water of the river is already completed. 
Similarly, the Mayurakshi Project for Bengal, the Damodar Valley 
Project for Bihar and Bengal, the Bhakra-Nangal Project for the 
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Punjab, FEPSU r etc., and the Hirakud Project For Orbsa—all of 
these may be said to be in an advanced stage of execution. In fact, 
the MayurakshI Project has already started giving its benefits to the 
region concerned. Another two or three similar projects which were 
not included originally in the Five-Year Plan arc also under Govern¬ 
ment's active consideration. Principal among them is the Kosi River 
Project. 

During the year tinder review, we have had to lace calamitous 
floods and their after-effects. Widespread damage was caused by 
floods in Assam, Andhra and particularly in Bihar. Besides providing 
the maximum possible relief to the affected areas. Government are 
anxious to find a permanent solution oF this recurring problem. It 
is only by constructing dams and controlling the waters of these rivers 
which are flooded every year and by adopting measures for improving 
drainage that this problem can be solved. Plans are being formulated 
For this purpose. When they are taken in hand and implemented, 
it is hoped that not only would floods be averted but the stored waters 
would also be utilized for the purpose of irrigation. 

Whatever little we have been able to achieve so far through the 
Five-Year Plan gives us great hope for the future. When the Plan 
is fully implemented, there will be an all-round increase in produc¬ 
tion. In addition to the great increase in acreage under irrigation a 
good deal of power will also be available which will not only break 
the monotony of our villagers, but also increase the potenualmes toi 
large as also small industries. While Government are making an 
all-out effort to implement this Plan at the cost of hundreds of crores 
of rupees, it is the bounden duty of every Indian, high or low F to 
extend his or her full co-operation in the accomplishment of this 
great task. 

It will not be out of place to mention here the Community 
Project Scheme on which work is going on in the countryside. This 
scheme was started in October, 1952. in 55 selected rural centres. 
Luckily> I had the opportunity of visiting a few of these centres la^t 
March and April, I was very happy to observe in these centres that 
the project had stirred the imagination of the village folk and roused 
their enthusiasm. They have been able to dn a good dea] of solid 
work- Under the Com ill unity Project Scheme people have volun¬ 
tarily constructed link roads, dug wells for the procurement of 
drinking water, cleaned tanks and village ponds, improved die pro¬ 
duction of fish, increased the production of foodgrams by sowing 
seeds of improved quality and by using manure, opened schools for 
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children's education and started hospitals Cor the sick. These small 
projects have come quite handy to the villager* who have evinced 
keen interest in them, particularly because they are able to see the 
outcome o£ them efforts so quickly. As a result of this scheme, the 
whole atmosphere in our villages has become surcharged with con¬ 
structive activity. To extend the stupe of this useful work. Govern¬ 
ment have decided to start the Community Project Scheme in another 
55 centres. 

The Government of India have also set up a Board for encourag¬ 
ing cottage industries, specially the Khadi industry. People interested 
in cottage Industries and having sufficient experience and knowledge 
of their working have been appointed to this Board. Government 
have also agreed to subsidise these industries. It is hoped that as a 
result of this step! cottage industries will receive a great impetus. 

I would like to mention here the “Bhoomidan' K movement started 
by Acharya VInoba Bhave. Although die Government have no direct 
connection with this movement, yet its great potentialities In solving 
the problem of equitable distribution of land and effecting a revolu¬ 
tionary change in the attitude of die people towards it cannot but 
interest every one. For remedying the present maldistribution of 
land among cultivators* it is altogether a novel move, a move which 
is perfectly in keeping with the traditions of this country and the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. 

WTrlle reviewing the events of the past year* we cannot forget 
the creation of a separate Andhra State. The people of Andhra bad 
been agitating for it for many years past. Now' that this demand 
has been met let me hope our Andhra brothers will seize the oppor- 
tunity to make a united effort lor ameliorating the condition qf the 
people of their newly created State. The demand for redistribution 
and reorganisation nf States has been insistent for some time. The 
Government have announced the appointment of a high-powered 
Commission to go into this question. Let me hope that as a result 
of the efforts of this Commission a satisfactory solution will have 
been found of all die controversial issues, consistent with die unity, 
solidarity and safety of India, 

The Government set up another Commission last year for inquir¬ 
ing into and suggesting ways and means of improving the 
conditions of what are called backward people, so as to bring 
them into line with other people and for preparing a compre¬ 
hensive list of such people. It is in the interest of all of us that 
every national of diis country should have equal opportunity to 
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develop and progress. This is enjoined not only by our Constitution 
but also by our age-long tradition. Our plans for reconstruction 
should therefore be so broad-based as to benefit each and every 
citizen of this Republic. 

I am glad that displaced persons in our country have now 
started getting compensation in lieu of property left by them in 
Pakistan, it is a huge undertaking. Nevertheless, Government have 
agreed to provide compensation to the best of its resources. 

As before, this year also our country had a prominent role to 
play in international affairs. Our efforts to end the war in Korea 
have been in keeping with th; Indian policy of helping attainment 
of peace anti we are naturally happy that our efforts in that direction 
have been appreciated by many a foreign nation. When the 
hostilities in Korea came to an end as a result of the cease-fire 
agreement, we were asked to be a member of the Neutral Nations 
Commission to help in the solution of the question of prisoner* 
of war, and to take charge of prisoners, pending repatriation. 
Howsoever arduous or thankless the task was, we undertook to do 
it and have tried to discharge this duly to the best of our ability. 
We look upon it as a unique opportunity for our armed forces to 
have been given, such an assignment in a foreign land in the interest 
of peace and international goodwill, 1 he election of Shrimati 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit as President of die General Assembly of 
Lhe U.N.O. is also a matter of legitimate pride for rndia and the 
women of the world, since she is the fust woman to be called upon 
to hold that high office. 

Notwithstanding all this, we cannot afford to be complacent 
or re&t on one oars. There is so much which &U]l remains to be 
done for the well-being of our |*roplc. We are pledged to establish 
a Welfare State in India. It is the duty of such a govern men t to 
raise the standard of living of the people in its charge and to meet 
their basic needs. To achieve this is not easy, and necessarily takes 
time. Now-a-days we hear about die problem of unemployment, 
specially among die educated classes in towns. The Government are 
fully conscious of it and are adopting measures to tackle, it. Our 
country is so big that no Government with the best of intentions 
can grapple with this problem successfully unless die people also 
lend their willing support and co-operation to its policies. 

If India gets a good name at home or in the comity of nations, 
it will u I ii its a tely redound to the credit of our people. It is ie 
people who are the backbone of □ nation. A nation acquires the 
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capacity tpN tide over difficulties from the character and high- 
tnindedness of its people. You, the people of India, are truly the 
builders of die new India that is to be. Ils future will depend on 
your determination p sacrifice and devotion* I fervently hope that 
you will ever strive to make India a happy and prosperous 
country* 
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25 Jammy? 1955 

I send my greetings and best wishes to ail my countrymen on 
the Filth Anniversary of our Republic, which we are going to 
celebrate tomorrow. It k for us a solemn occasion when we must 
look back in a spirit of thanksgiving and humility while viewing our 
success or achievement p and in a spirit of forbearance and resolve 
in case of failures or shortcomings. This year this day has a signi¬ 
ficance of its own* It was on this day just 25 years ago when to 
symbolise implementation of the nation's resolve to win freedom, 
rndqjendcnce Day was for the first time celebrated all over the 
country—in cities and towns no less titan in villages and hamlets. 
Since then we have succeeded not only in securing national freedom 
and framing and promulgating our Constitution, but also in estab¬ 
lishing a Sovereign Democratic Republic, It is thus an occasion 
on which, besides being happy and joyous, we must do a 
bit of introspection and judge ourselves without any menial 
reservations. 

Let us carry our thoughts back to die day when we declared our 
country a Republic. We have undoubtedly made remarkable pro¬ 
gress with our various development plans. Hut have we freed all 
our people from poverty, want and misery? We have met with a 
measure of success in controlling the forces of nature and taming 
diem for the betterment of our people’s lot. But we cannot forget 
that devastating Hoods visited parts of India a few mondis ago, 
disrupting coni muni cations and inflicting heavy damage on the 
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people of those areas. We have certainly made headway with our 
plans for mass literacy and eradication of disease, though ignorance 
and ill-health still stalk many parts and sections of the country. 
About our determination to forge ahead with our schemes for die 
welfare of our people, there can be no manner of doubt. Nor need 
we lie dissatisfied with the nation's efforts to realise them. If, 
nevertheless, the results to date are not as startling as the schemes 
envisage, it is only because the malady is in the process of lieing 
irested. It takes time to build up a nation. After all, it is only 
the Fifth Anniversary of our Republic, and five years arc but a short 
period in the history ot an ancient people like us. 

IjCt us now briefly review the principal events of die year which 
is closing today, and see how we have fared in resjiect of our schemes 
and plans of development. 

If I were asked to sum up the events of the outgoing year in a 
sentence, I should like to say that in accordance with the Directive 
Principles laid down in our Constitution, we have started mobilising 
the resources of die country in a manner which if not self-evident, 
is at least indicative that die foundations of a Welfare State .ire 
being laid. The resolve that we expressed and the claims which we 
made in past years, have now* begun to lake shape, so that it is not 
difficult now to foresee whither the nation is going and how we 
shall stand, say, ten or fifteen years hence. 

Work has continued apace on the big river valley projects, one 
of which, the Bhakra-Nangal Project, has already started giving 
valuable water and electric energy to pans of die Punjab, P!£l’Sl 
and Rajasthan. The Damodar Valley Corporation Project started 
supplying electricity some time ago, and like the Hirakud and the 
duunbal and other big projects, it has shown great progress in various 
directions. Now that the first phase of the Bhakra-Nangal Project 
is completed, it is becoming clear what far-reaching changes these 
huge undertakings will bring about on their completion. The partial 
implementation o t out or moie of these project ha* serv ^ 
to give us an idea of the extent to which our resources will 
be developed and the country's rural economy revolutionised by 
them + 

At long last the Kosi, the River of Sorrow, which this year too 

lived up to its evil reputation* ii g^ n E 10 ^ out ^ 

turbulence and vagaries. Wc have already gone btuond thi. bint print 
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stage and taken in hand the work m tight earnest. It is hoped that 
large-scale voluntary help of the people of the area will he available 
and utilized in the execution of this project. When this experi¬ 
ment succeeds, we shall have learnt a new lesson m the 
handling of big projects anti the use of Indian vast manpower 
resources- 

Rapid strides in the Ik Id ut industrial t$atioii p further stepping 
up of production and a rise in the per capita income of the country 
have been some of Lhe salient features of the year under reference. 
Along with industrialisation, efforts have been and are being made 
to balance production and employment through giving proper 
encouragement to cottage and small-scale industries. It is now 
recognised on all hands that the tide of ever growing unemployment 
has to be stemmed, if the Indian masses are to be freed from a feeling 
of frustration. In this direction* cottage-industries can play a valu¬ 
able part and offer fruitful part-time or whole-time employment to 
a large number of people. For this reason provision is going to be 
made in the second Five Year Flan for reviving old small-scale and 
cottage industries and giving encouragement to the existing 
ernes. 

Our success in the field af external relations has been even more 
pronounced. The policy of what I may be permitted to call active 
and purposeful neutrality; which in actual effect means that we 
look upon no country as our enemy and no people as hostile, has 
given us opportunities of doing our little bit in the cause of world- 
peace. We fed happy and thankful that in the comity of nations 
India's prestige is so high- We have willingly shouldered the res¬ 
ponsibility of heading the International Commission for Supervision 
and Control in In do-China, where our men arc grappling to the 
best of their ability with local problems, pending elections itt that 
country. We stand for peaceful negotiations for the settlement of 
disputes* national or international 1 a in very happy to say that the 
solution of the problems of French ixftsessions in India was arrived 
at in an atmosphere of peace and goodwill. It is a significant 
instance of the success of peaceful methods. Unfortunately, our 
efforts for solving a similar problem in respect of Portuguese 
possessions in India have not made much headway. Let me hope 
Portugal will sec ihe justice of the claim to freedom of the residents 
of the territory in its possession and lake a leaf out of the British 
and French Government's book. 
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As die year doses, we find a pleasant change in our relations with 
our nearest neighbour, Pakistan, for whom we have nodting but the 
best of wishes. That change is symbolised by die presence in our 
midst of die head of that State to witness at our invitation the 
celebrations of the Republic Day at considerable personal inconve¬ 
nience to himself. 

This year, which will be noted for our important contacts with 
foreign countries, brought quite a few distinguished visitors to India. 
Among them, 1 might mention Marshall Tito, President of 
Yugoslavia, the Prime Minister of die People's Republic of China, 
die Prime Minister or Ceylon and the Prime Minister of Indonesia. 
It was our privilege tq have received these great leaders. We were 
also fortunate in having Cultural Missions from Soviet Russia, China 
and Afghanistan all of which gained great popularity among our 
people. There can lie no doubt about the utility of such visits aud 
exchange of Cultural Missions among nations. 

While we stand by the ideals of the United Nations as ever 
before, we think mutual consultations among nations of different 
continents to discuss common problems are not incompatible with 
the aims or die ideals of that great organisation. I he nations of 
.■Vsia and Africa are proposing to meet at a Conference in Indonesia 
for discussing such problems among themselves. 

Great as all these tasks are, they only help us to feel self-reliant 
and keep ready to march forward. But there is no occasion for self- 
complacency. This is only the beginning of the new era which we 
are pledged to bring about. 

India needs the goodwill, cooperation and help of each one of 
her nationals for fulfilling the great tasks we have taken upon 
ourselves. There is enough evidence of die feeling of self-reliance 
and hope among die people who have full faith in the destiny of 
their country. All these are welcome signs. 

I would end this address with a word of cheer for die down¬ 
trodden, backward and physically handicapped among us. Goaded 
by our solemn pledges and inspired by the lofty ideals for 
which India has stood through the ages and of which Mahatma 
Gandhi did so much to remind us, India Is determmed to bring 
about a true Welfare State, in which not only does every citizen enjoy 
equal rights and quality of opportunity in all spheres of life, but is 
also expected to do his duty by the country and the people. May 
this ideal for which we are striving be our pole star to guide us and 
to inspire us is my prayer today. 
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25 January^ 1956 

On die auspicious occasion of the sixth anniversary of our 
Republic, kc me once again offer my greetings and good wishes to 
my countrymen. For all of us it is a national festival. On this day 
of rejoicing, we look at ourselves and our country and fed, as it 
were, the process of growth and development through which India 
has been passing. Infinitesimally short, [his period of six years means 
a lot for us. because during these years we have strained and 
toiled to carry forward the task with which our Constitution has 
charged us, by trying to translate into action the Directive Principles 
contained in it* I know, one of the youngest of republics though 
we are, India is one of the oldest among nations. We naturally fed 
happy and grateful to Providence when, by virtue of our efforts to 
establish a Welfare State at home and to follow a policy of peace 
and goodwill in relation to other nations of die world, our successes 
are ascribed to the quality of mellowness which our nation has 
developed through the ages* It is at once a rare privilege and a 
heavy responsibility to have a distinguished past and to seek to live 
up to ihe time-honoured principles enunciated by the ancients, on the 
one band, and, on the other, to so mould our present and our future 
as to come up to what conditions of the modem scientific age demand. 

We in India are thus the inheritors of a great past and aspirants to 
an equally great future and the willing and devoted builders of it. 

Let, therefore, every citizen of the Indian Republic not only rejoice 
today for he or she can, without doubt, claim a share in whatever 
we may have been able to achieve during these six: years, but also ( _ 

resolve once again to dedicate himself or herself to the service of 
what we aim at, which is no less than the establishment of a happy 
and prosperous Bharat* 

When we look back and hate a bird's-eye view ol the main events 
of these years, the overall feeling is that of satisfaction, though it is 
tempered with the feeling that we have merely made a beginning and 
that we have yet to go a long way towards banishing poverty and 
ignorance and getting the better nf want and poverty, ignorance 
and disease. 

Nature, in all its glory* has again served to remind us of its 
ferocious temper and unpredictable ways. During this year, hardly 
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any pan o£ India remained unaffected by the fury of floods. The 
very rivers which have been the subject-matter of the thoughts of 
our planners and engineers* swelled in spate bringing vast tracts of 
land under water. In Assam and West Bengal in the East, in Madras 
land Andhra in the South and in Bihar, U.P.* the Punjab and Pepsi! 
in the North, we witnessed the devastating excursions of flood waters* 
turning green fields* scattered hamlets and busy town streets into 
fakes. Delhi itself, the Capital of our Republic, was not immune 
from calamitous floods. For days and days water kept rising in the 
jamuna and overawed citizens kept an uneasy watch as the water 
level touched and crossed the danger point. The Union Government 
and the Governments of the respective States, I am glad to say* left 
nothing undone to provide relief to the sufferers. Efforts am conti¬ 
nuing even now to rehabilitate flood victims. As for preventive 
measures or a permanent remedy against floods, a long view has to 
be taken of the matter. The Planning Commission if fully seized 
of the situation and may be depended upon to give sufficient priority 
to flood control as one of the aspects of our river-valley and hydro¬ 
electric projects. 

Having referred to the Planning Commission* let me also say 
that the draft of die Second Five-Year Plan is almost ready and is 
receiving final touches in consultation with the State Governments 
and other Interests concerned. The developments in various spheres 
which the Second Five-Year Plan is expected to adiicvc are, indeed* 
impressive. The successful implementation of the First Five-Year 
Plan, resulting in nearly all of the agricultural, industrial and social 
welfare goals having been reached, inspires faith among the people 
about die success of the Second Plan. Among other things, health 
and education going to get higher allocations in the Second 
Five-Year Plan, making improvement and expansion in [he available 
service possible. 

We grow now enough food to feed our population* and also put 
aside some tiring for reserves. Resides generating sufficient power to 
electrify thousands of villages in various States, as a result of the new 
projects which have already started working* eight mil lion new acres of 
land have been brought under irrigation. Thanks to the Comimmiiy 
Project Scheme and the National Extension Service* the development 
programme in the countryside is proceeding apace. Thousands of 
trained workers spread in about 1,00-000 villages are grappling with 
problems like land improvement, education, public health* communi- 
cations* etc,* in widespread and far-flung areas of the country. Our 
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national per capita income lias also risen by about 3 pet' cent a year 
during the period o! the First Plan. 

I do not mean to suggest tint we have done enough to meet the 
challenge of poverty and unemployments t 1 know that dealing with 
the problem of unemployment successfully calls for more concerted! 
efforts on a national scale. To this question also the Planning 
Commission has devoted fullest attention and has been holding 
consultations about it with officials and public men throughout the 
country. 

In the field of industrialization, we have been able to maintain 
die rate of progress at die previous years. Not only has prpoduc- 
tion been stepped up by establishing industries, but setting up of 
additional plants, particularly for the production of steel has also 
been taken up. A few months ago, the first Indian factory to 
manufacture newsprint and pulp went into production. The 
Perambur Railway Carriage Factory w r as a bo opened lately by our 
Prime Minister. 

The Second Five-Year Plan aims at giving greater importance to 
what may be best described as small-scale or cottage industries and 
it is hoped that such industries will give great encouragement not 
only to our handicrafts hut also go a considerable way towards 
solving the tremendous problem of unemployment. 

While we have tried to cater to the material needs and require- 
menu of a modem State and its vast and growing population, we have 
not failed to give encouragement to fine am and our Aka dam is are 
already going ahead in rendering assistance to those who try to lighten 
the tedium of life and make it not only pleasanter but abo loftier. 

As in previous years, during the year under review' also, our 
foreign policy has been acclaimed in many foreign countries as one 
of the major contributory factors making for peace in the world. 
The policy of peaceful coexistence and non-involvement in war, 
which our Prime Minister has been so ably advocating, has th is 
year won more adherent* in Asia and Europe. It is not in an 
expansionist spirit that I have mentioned it. One should feel happy 
if the sphere of the areas pledged to the principles of peaceful 
coexistence or Panchsheel widens so as to include in it as many 
countries as possible. 

Following in the wake of Shi t Jawaharlal Nehru's visit to Soviet 
Russia, the Russian Prime Minister and the .Secretary of the Supreme 
Soviet were good enough to pay a visit to our country. We are glad 
that His Majesty King Sand Bin Abdniaiiz of Saudi Arabia also 
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visited India in response to our invitation, He was the first head 
of an Arab State to have visited this country. Thanks to our foreign 
policy and to tile efforts of those who represent India in other 
countries, our stock in the comity of nations is as high as ever. 
The responsibility to keep it at that level so that India is looked 
upon as a pillar of peace and a friend of all nations rests on all 
the jjeople of India whether living at home or in lands overseas. 

I share with all my countrymen the lee ling of sorrow that all 
our appeals and suggestions for a peaceful solution of the problem 
of Cfoa have hitherto made no effect on the Portuguese Government 
and die authorities there have resorted to force to suppress the 
natural aspirations of the people to enjoy the bracing air of freedom. 
Let me hope even now Portugal will see the light of reason and 
agree to cede Goa 10 India, to whom geographically* historically and 
culturally it belongs. 

Let us, one and all, dedicate ourselves once again to the great 
cause of establishing a Welfare State in Indio and making our contri¬ 
bution to help main tain peace in tile world. 


REPUBLIC DAY MESSAGE TO 
INDIAN NATIONALS ABROAD 

25 January, 1956 

On this happy day* the sixth anniversary of the Indian Republic, 
I send my greetings and the best of wishes lo Indian nationals in 
foreign lands. A great national festival as it is for us, we cannot 
possibly forget those of our countrymen who arc not with us in India 
today* I admit that perhaps there are more occasions for them to 
remember us than for us to think o£ them. But 1 would like to 
assure them that they are never out of our mind and their welfare 
and prosperity are matters of deep concern to die Indian people 
and ihe Government. In whatever part of the world they may be, 
we wish them godspeed and offer them our best wishes. 
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Possibly, a laige number of Indian nationals in overseas countries 
have not seen India since we became masters of our destiny, though ^ 
presumably they know about die strides we have made in the sphere 4 

of material progress at home and in enhancing the prestige of the \ 

nation abroad. Nevertheless* I would like to tell diem that India 
is about 10 emerge from one important phase of planned develop¬ 
ment and the draft of the second Plan is ready and its implementa¬ 
tion is to be taken in hand a few months hence. The fust Five- 
Year Plan has been a great success and in nearly all the spheres of 
nation-building and constructive departments we have been able to 
reach the targets aimed at. While we are moving as fast as we can 
lo wards industrialization, we have not neglected cottage and small- 
scale industries which provide employment to a large number of 
Indians, particularly in rural areas. I am glad to say that the 
countryside is gradually undergoing a great change for the better, 
thanks to the thousands of trained persons working for the ameliora- 
tion of the village folk under the Community Projects Scheme and 
the National Extension Service* In respect of agriculture, educa¬ 
tion. public health, sanitation and communications, our villages are 
steadily improving. 

About the part that India ha$ been playing in the United 
Nations and outside as a country devoted to non-violence and 
peaceful co-existence, probably you know as much as we do. That 
is because living among foreign nationals and coming in touch with 
them in your day-today life, you should be belter judges of India's 
status in the international world than those of us who remain 
mostly here. Although the status of a country has mostly to dp with 
its foreign policy, its relations with other countries and the success 
of its policies at home, yet I feel that the general attitude and 
behaviour of its nationals living in other countries have also some¬ 
thing to do with it. Personal contacts with foreign nationals are a 
potential medium of an individual*® assessment. And in this parti¬ 
cular case the assessment of an individual might well be the assess¬ 
ment of the nation he belongs to, because every foreigner may not 
have the means or the inclination to get hil first impressions checked 
up or corrected. Let every Indian abroad, therefore, know that he is 
in a way the custodian of the nation's prestige and honour in foreign 
lands* I hope you will always remember this fact and act accordingly. 

Once again* 1 offer all our nationals abroad my greetings and 
pray that the coming year may bring them greater happiness, joy 
and prosperity. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW * 

Let me thank you for the unique honour you have done me 
in asking me to inaugurate this Conference which, I understand, is 
the first of its kind to be held in India. It is only in die fitness of 
things that the Conference should have been organised under die 
auspices of the Indian Branch of the International Law Association— 
an Association founded in 1872 and justly renowned for its great 
contributions in the field of International Law* I am aware of my 
limitations and I am, therefore, approaching my task widi a degree 
of trepidation. In spite of what the Chief Justice of India has 
been good enough to say about my being a lawyer, if I were to 
lay claim to such a status myself, I apprehend that Judges could he 
easily persuaded to hold that any such claim was barred on account 
of non-use for a prolonged period of more than 30 years, if not by 
the statute of limitation or the common law; at least by the law of 
common sense. 

Those who have gathered here arc persons of great experience* 
They are acquainted with different aspects of the problems coming up 
for consideration here, some because drey have had practical and 
administrative experience of them, others because of their abiding 
interest in the advancement and reform of die law, others again, 
because they have made a profound study of the particular branches 
of the law. All are enthusiasts, and it ought to be one of the aims 
of a Conference of this kind to cause that endiusiasm to be communi¬ 
cated to others. 

A glance at the imposing array of subjects on the agenda of your 
Conference is sufficient to show that without a deep study and vast 
research into the fascinating realms of International Law. it is not pos¬ 
sible to say any thing useful about the subjects which you will discuss 
in this Conference* I confess with humility that I have not hitherto 
been able to devote that much of time or thought to the important 
subjects under consideration here that I could say any tiling which is 
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new to this distinguished assembly ni lasers from so many countries 
to whom it is our good fortune to extend our warm welcome today. 

I may, however, be permitted to say a few words on certain / 
fundamental aspects of the questions which interest not only this ,, 
Conference, but humanity at large at the present moment. We 
find in the world today diRerent ideologies, different Ideals and 
different methods of attaining them. States are getting divided into 
blocs, each with its own ideology and programme of work. In spite 
of the existence and activity of the United Nations Organisation, 
which has been established by die willing consent of the nations of 
ihe world, "to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 
and to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in die dignity 
and worth of the human being; in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small, and to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, 
and to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom”, tension among nations who are members of this organisa¬ 
tion has not ceased. And, while attempts have been made, and are 
being constantly made, to settle disputes by mediation and con¬ 
ciliation, we are not in a position to say that we are free from fear 
or that we enjoy any of the other freedoms which the organisation 
is intended to secure for all. It is true that die General Assembly 
of the United Nations has made a universal declaration of Human 
Rights, but it is not yet possible to say with certainty that these 
fundamental rights are available to all, or are ensured in practical 
application to all. 

One sometimes wonders how the nations of die world arc going 
to keep one anoLher in order, unless there is a superstate which 
controls each State, big or small, just as an individual's life and 
activity are controlled by the State of which lie is a citizen. Even 
in a State which may be regarded as a well-governed democratic 
Slate, the relationship between the individual and the State is not 
always dear. In fact, one of the points of difference between tire con¬ 
flicting ideologies arises out of the concept of this relationship between 
the Slate and its individual citizens. Law, as it is understood. Is 
the creation of the State, It governs the relationship between indi¬ 
vidual citizens of that State and between die State and its citiren-. 

The underlying sanction behind such law is the might and authority 
of the State to have the law obeyed and enforced. In this concept i 
of law, there 5s always desiderated as a sine qua non an external 
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authority with the power and the means to enforce it* In other 
words, law is what is created by the State and has to be obeyed by 
everyone who enjoys ihe benefits derivable from Its citizenship. 
1 here is, as a matter of theoretical essentiality, no necessity for the 
law to be anything more than the will of the State for the rime being 
expressed through its appropriate oi^an ; and it is in fact irres- 
]ieciive of any moral or ethical value. Thai many laws have such an 
ethical and moral foundation does not in any way detract from the 
soundness of die proposition that moral or ethical correct ness is not 
an essential characteristic of law. So long as there is sanction to 
enforce it, as Is the case in all well organised States, the law may be 
enforced whether it is morally and ethically good or not. This does 
iiot imply that existing laws which are enforced by the State arc 
without any moral value. As a matter of fact, most people obey the 
Jaw not because of the coercive apparatus of the State but because 
diey have developed a sense which has made such obedience a habit, 
if not a second nature with them. Even more than that. laws are 
obeyed because they arc morally good and valid. But f am concern^ 
ed here with the sanction of the State which may be used even when 
the law has not that moral quality* 

When you come to consider international relations, where there 
h no such external sanction available which can enforce what may 
Jie called international law against the citizens of a State, you will 
see that there can be no law in the strict sense of the term to 
regulate such relations. As Jeremy Bentham put it. International 
i-aw may be indebted to all or any of the "forces by which the human 

b influenced" Thus, it is in die sphere of international rela¬ 
tions that moral and ethical values furnish to some extent the 
■'auction for law, at any rate, so far as States which have regard for 
such moral and ethical values are concerned. It may, therefore, be 
said that Jaws on the International plane have a higher moral and 
ethical value than on a national plane, and ns such they have an 
importance all their own. 

How to invest law with the ethical and moral efficiency which 
^'dl give it its own binding force, is the question which can very 
well be considered by those who are not burdened with the responsi¬ 
bilities of the governance of a State and who are in themselves capable 
pf assessing die true value of laws. An association which in itself 
^ a non-oflitial organisation has, therefore, a utility and grandeur 
*** &w11 p which cannot be equalled by any official organisation. 

^ ou have the unique privilege and responsibility of guiding the 
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nations individually, and also the International Organisation of the 
United Nations, by free* frank and fearless discussion of the principles 
which should govern the relationship between one State and smother, 
on the one hand, and the individual and the State, on the other- / 
There are no limits to your jurisdiction, I envy the ampler atmos¬ 
phere in which you function. 

I note with pleasure that the activities oE this Conference are 
not confined exclusively to matters connected with International Law. 

I see that the agenda includes one item of special interest to me. 
namely, “Some features of the Indian Constitution", and another 
of considerable importance to municipal law generally, namely. 
“Organisation of Courts and the Legal Profession". 

How I w ish that you had taken for discussion two other subjects 
of no less importance, namely, the organisation and the function¬ 
ing of legislatures. These last two subjects are oF special significance 
in die present context because of the wide-spreading activities of die 
modern Welfare State. And, though the tw o subjects are closely relat¬ 
ed to each other, the functions performed by a judge and a legislator 
are mutually exclusive. For there is only one condition on which a 
man can do justice to two litigants, namely, that he shall have no 
interest in common with either of them ; in the case of a legislator, 
however, it is only by having every interest in common with both 
of them that he can govern them well. The indispensable prelimi¬ 
nary to democracy is the representation of every interest; the indis¬ 
pensable preliminary to justice is the elimination of every' interest. 

The law-making body is an entrancing subject of study and 
I hope you will permit me to dilate upon it a little. It is generally 
supposed that people understand their own interests better than 
others and* therefore* persons elected by them tv ill represent their 
interests and will make laws and run the administration so as to 
serve them best. In the modern age. indeed in any age, it cannot 
be denied that there are conflicts of interest between individuals. 

But h is the duty of the legislators to resolve them and to see that 
the ultimate good of the people is served so that ah may feel happy 
and contented. A real difficulty arises m regard to die concept of 
happiness itself, some treating it as no more than the satisfaction 
of material needs, present or future, others looking beyond the 
material requirements to something which they consider to be higher 
and nobler in life. 

ft is generally regarded, and I think rightly* that die rule of 
law should prevail in all societies tvhich claim to be civilised. It 
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is all the more necessary, therefore* that the law should he such as 
to command obedience not because of the State's coercive force 
behind it but also because it has moral value. That which proceeds 
from the voice of the people is not necessarily the better thing 
because the voice of the people is not always the voice of God, 
Something has p therefore, to be done to ensure the quality of the 
men who frame the laws so that die quality oE the laws themselves 
may be assured. What is true in the case of a State and its law is 
true also, perhaps to a greater degree* of the law of nations which has 
no sanction except that of the intrinsic value which the law has. 
Imeruational law has. however, this advantage over the law of any 
State, namely* that it has been evolved by jurists and adopted by 
States It is not a body of legislative enactments which have been 
enforced* and are enforced* by the sanction of the State. It is 
accepted by nations on its own merits and* as such, has a great deal 
of moral authority behind it. Some of the interpretations and 
proposals of the International Law Association have been adopted 
by the United Nations, and let me hope that, as time advances, more 
and more weight will be attached to proposals made by persons who 
have no personal or national interest in view but evolve their prin¬ 
ciples on their own intrinsic merits. 

This is all the more urgently needed in the present state of 
human society when the clash of national interests drives Suites to 
war. The shape which war is now taking is more and more one 
of total annihilation of the adversary and nearly total annihilation 
also of the victor. It has. therefore* become necessary to adopt 
measures which may prevent conflicts which lead to war. 

Conflicts arise. In their ultimate analysis* out of material causes 
and ideological differences. If they have to be eliminated* we have 
to probe into certain fundamentals. The emphasis at the present 
time is on material prosperity. There is no limit to the height which 
what is called the "standard of living” can reach, and m the veiy 
nature of things the conflict between the haves and have-nots is 
being intensified on account of the emphasis that is universally aid 
on the fulfilment of the material needs on which the standard of 
living depends. So long as man continues to seek happiness more 
and more in the fulfilment of his desires, and not in the sansfaction 
born out of contentment with what he has, the conflict is bound to 
continue. It means that the entire structure of modern society, if 
not of modem thought, has to be reconstructed It d«s not mean 
ignoring the satisfaction of material needs. Tt means on > e 
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plating of greater emphasis on tv hat is now wholly neglected. namely, 
satisfaction bom out of contentment, which is euurely mdtpcndeni 
of the satisfaction of material needs. These material needs are 
insistent and so self-evident that they do not call Tor any psychologic- 
emphasis. whereas contentment is very largely the result of mental 
discipline and needs psychological emphasis so that it may be able 
to hold its own in its encounter with man's physical needs. 

It is evident that when no limit is put to the physical needs 
of man. the conflict can never be resolved. To take a very crude 
but effective illustration: there was a time when man was satis¬ 
fied with the speed which his legs could give him. In course of 
time he fek that he should have greater speed, and today we have 
reached a stage when, if reports are correct, he can travel at two 
and a half times the speed at which sound travels, that is, UOO miles 
an hour. I do not know if the ultimate limit has been reached even 
yet. This (Tare for speed is only symbolic of man s desire to sur¬ 
mount and surpass the limitations put on his physical capacity : 
and it serves to indicate dial in other respects also he cannot put 
any limit to what he considers necessary for him. 

The question now arises whether mankind as a whole is happier 
with all this enormous and at one time unimaginable extension of his 
power to fulfil those needs. One might be excused if one be inclined 
to think that in this age with all the power which physical science 
has placed in his hands, he is less free from fear. The most powerful 
nations of today are living in constant fear of their rivals: and 
tremendous activity is being put forth to allay this fear by surpassing 
and suppressing the rival in respect of all equipments which are 
considered essential, and this is being done not for self-preservation 


but for annihilating the opponent. 

This tear, no less titan this insatiable desire to have material 
requirements fulfilled, is responsible in another way for controlling 
human liberties in diverse ways. As an association of lawyers, you 
can see how State legislation is spreading its tentacles to regulate 
the activities of citirens. Under one system it seeks to regulate 
all activities of the individual on the assumption that the State 
knows best what is in the best interests of die nation as a whole and 
also of the individuals composing it; in other words, the annihilation 
of the individual’s personality is in his own best interests and the 
best interests of the nation, which is only a combination of individuals, 
Even in those countries where this ideology is not accepted or recog¬ 
nised and where great value is said to be attached to the personality 
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of man, ii cannot be denied that man-made law is trying to cover 
larger and still larger spheres of man's activity. This ans« because, 
taking all in all, the emphasis in those countries too is more on the 
satisfaction of material needs than on contentment ; and that is so 
even when they profess and believe that the personality of man has 
to be respected and given Tull opportunity to develop. They inevit¬ 
ably are driven to the position of controlling die individuals act. 
vide* because they are essentially motivated by a desire for fulfilment 
of physical needs. This also explains the emphasis on the repre¬ 
sentation Of the interests of individuals and groups by their chosen 
representatives in the legislature, which is given the right to frame 
laws. When theie is no limit, theoretically speaking at any rate, to 
these needs, it is only a matter of expediency and not of principle 
that a law which may be framed has any value apart from its capacil v 
to help in the fulfilment of those needs. The same principle 
explains, and in fact necessitates, the emphasis on rights than on 
duties. Rights always imply what one has to take from or enforce 
against others. Dudes, on the oilier hand, express what one owes or 
has to give to others. We may not expect any fundamental change 
unless the whole outlook is changed; and a beginning towards tha 
change can be made by shifting the emphasis Trom one form "E 
satisfaction to another, as 1 have suggested before. 

The value of qualifications which a legislator should posses 
become, an .He more obviou. in the preton. comcm The*™, 
lime when law was supposed to He no. made by man a. all. U 
have been given .= manlind either by Cod h.nrnilorby p:ruphe* 
and seer, or Rishis. Secular law war nor very 

rare, fundamentally different [rom whar may he mUd ^or 

moral law. All ancient laws will perhaps be found to agree n th», 
that drev made man's happiness dependent more upon " 

mron anything outside himself, more on his own mened and sputum 
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cravings, the way will be opened “ l ° f d t on this basic 

cal differences too are based on different* ol o 
question of internal fulfilment and snUsfact^ by^^l dev^s 
Therein we see the emergence of non-violence which amts 

ment without external coercion in am 5rm 

It has been well said dm war. arc born >n the mmds of ™ 
and » should peace be bom them. The ob,ec..ve of the UNESCO 
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has been very beautifully laid down thus: M $ince wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace 
miisi be constructed*'* That can be achieved only if there h a change 
in the make-up of the mind of man. An Indian philosopher Dr* 
E hag wan Das. who is happily still with us, has described the qua]!- 
heal ions of the law-giver in the following words* I believe he is 
guided in his description by what were treated in the days of old as 
the essential qualifications of one who laid down laws: “Persons 
elected to it (legislature) should be of mature experience, wide 
knowledge, disinterested philandiropy, widely honoured and trusted 
by the people because of their lives of proven worth. Arithmetical 
devices like those of proportional represenUtion, single transferable 
vote, reserved seats Tor special interests and votes secured by or for 
candidates of unknown ethical quality by means of whirlwind cam¬ 
paigns of electioneering tricks cannot and do not cure ethico-psychical 
diseases oF egoistic selfishness and defective character; and the presence 
of serious ethical defects in legislators is fatal to the wisdom and 
beneficence of the laws enacted. The legislator must be above all 
prejudices of race, creed, caste, colour and sex. In other words* only 
good and wise legislators can make good and wise laws; therefore 
only such persons as have been proven good and wise by their lives, 
should be elected to the legislature/* 

If such legislators are to be found, it is very necessary that these 
very qualities are present amongst their electors as well. As a first 
step in this direction, coercion in any form by one individual on 
another or by one group or nation on another group or nation has to 
be ruled out and non-violence made the basts of relationship. Ic was 
one of the characteristics of Indian saints and seers to sum up in a 
lew words the fundamental truths of life. That is how our philo¬ 
sophy is contained in simple sutras or aphorisms. It was left to some 
others to reason out in logical form the philosophy underlying these 
aphorisms. Others, again^ wove them into simple fables and 
stories which would be intelligible and acceptable to simple, un¬ 
learned and unsophisticated people. It was in the line of succession 
of these seers of India that Mahatma Gandhi summed up his philo¬ 
sophy in two words "Satya and Ahimsa" (Truth and Non-violence). 

You, members of the International Law Association, are, I believe, 
not hampered by any limitation, of being either an official body or 
representatives of any particular group of individuals or nations ; 
and you can, if you so choose, bring to bear upon your deliberations 
complete freedom of thought and expression. You can lay emphasis 
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on ethical values for which I have pleaded and ihus help in re¬ 
orientating the outlook of humanity and saving it from the impending 
ruination to which it h being led. 

In according you a cordial welcome, wishing your deliberations 
every success and urging on you die adoption o£ breadth of vision 
and freedom front alJ narrow notions* I can only hope that I 
have not been led to say anything which is inappropriate for an 
occasion like dm* and I ask to be excused if 1 have allowed myself 
to be betrayed into any impropriety. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION * 

It is with great pleasure that 1 rise to welcome here in our 
midst His Excellency Marshal Tito, President of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia. We welcome him as the Chief of a State in 
Europe which has played an important and significant part during 
the last war and in subsequent years. We welcome him also as a 
great leader of men whose heroic exploits during die war for the 
liberation of their country evoked widespread admiration. 

Even though this is your first visit to India, your name is a 
familiar one in this country which has admired the courage and 
determination which the people of Yugoslavia have shown under 
your leadership. We in India have faced different circumstances 
and have followed a different path. But many here have under¬ 
gone like you the experience of long years of imprisonment and 
suffering in the cause of freedom. Both our countries have reached 
this goal of freedom through trial and tribulation and are now* intent 
on preserving it and in adding to its content. 

In our long past the contacts between our two countries, distant 
from each other, have not been great. But in the recent past and 
in die present, those contacts have grown because there has been 
much in common in our aims and ideals. We arc both intent on 
building up our countries so as to promote the progress and happiness 

on thfl occasion of the Batifpiet to PrsMcn! Tito. At Rs^Tiuspsl-i 
Bhovnn, 18 December, l r Ai. 
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of our peoples, This process of building up and constructive 
endeavour, for us as for the rest of the world, requires the mainten¬ 
ance of peace. We are, therefore, wholly devoted to the cause ol 
peace and co-operation among nations and we have striven to the 
utmost ol onr ability to reduce tensions among nations and en¬ 
courage understanding and friendship among them. That has been 
your aim too and, therefore there is this commonness in our outlook 
and endeavour in this great work for peace. 

Every country has its own individuality, even though it may 
have much in common with other countries. Every country has been 
conditioned by its history and by its environment. Thus, there are 
differences between countries, but these differences in outlook 
or in political or social system need not and should not 
come in the way of co-operation. The only alternative to this co¬ 
operation between nations h conflict, and conflict today means 
something terrible to contemplate. Therefore, wise men have ruled 
out the idea of war in the circumstances that exist today. If war is 
to be ruled out* then the causes that lead to war should a ho be 
removed and what has been called the cold war should also not be 
encouraged. We know that fear, suspicion_ and passionate resent¬ 
ment fill people's minds in ninny countries. It is not easy to deal 
with them. Nevertheless* if this world is to survive, we have to work 
continuously for peace and understanding among nations and for 
the removal of these fears and suspicions. In this great task we 
know that you, Sir, an<l your nation are vitally interested, even as we 
are. Indeed every sensitive and thinking human being, to whatever 
country be may belong, must necessarily be interested in this urgent 
task that faces humanity. 

We look forward to increasing cooperation between our 
countries and your visit to India will undoubtedly help in strengthen¬ 
ing the friendship between the two countries to their mutual 
advantage and for the promotion of peace and understanding among 
nations. 

I trust that you and your distinguished colleagues wall have a 
pleasant stay in our country and will see not only some monuments 
of our ancient past but also something of what we are doing today. 
These efforts of today absorb our attention because w F e are deter¬ 
mined to build up this country and bring happiness and prosper!tv 
and cquaHty of opporiunlty to all people who dwell here. 

I welcome you, Sir* again and your colleagues on behalf of the 
people and the Government of India and I should like von to convey 
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on ygur return 10 Yugoslavia our greetings and friendly sentiments 
to your people and our hope that we shall live as friends and co¬ 
operate in die great tasks ahead. 


HELPING UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES * 

I am grateful to you for site very kind words you have said about 
India and hex people and our efforts in the Field of reconstruction 
at home and the establishment of peace and amity among nations o\ 
the world. We attach great value to your words, coming as iliev do 
from a feeling of goodwill and friendly consideration , 

Von have been good enough to refer to free India's achievements 
in the sphere of agriculture, which has for centuries been ihe 
principal occupation of our people providing fruitful employment to 
about diroe-fourths of them, and to die various river valley 
projects. On assuming charge of administration of the country, our 
first anxiety was to develop the natural resources of nur country 
with a vfew T to increasing production and raising our people's 
standard of living* It was for this reason that we resorted to 
planned economy* We feel encouraged by your kind remarks as to 
our progress in dial direction. 

I welcome what you have said about ihc need for helping midei - 
developed areas to come up to the level of other countries. 1 am 
at one with yon in holding it imperative that every member of die 
international community should view the development and progress 
of other members of the community as a matter of its ow r n immediate 
concern. This concern for the backward and underdeveloped 
people is an inevitable corollary of scientific development and 
modem trends which have annihilated distance and. in a way, 
dimmed ihe boundaries of different countries. It is* therefore, 
entirely in the interest of the world as a whole and of eveiy member 
of the comity of nations diat every country should come up to a 
minimum level of development, mid its fieople should hate a 

* Reply 10 Marshal Thai hanqucl speech in honour of Indian 
20 December, 19S4. 
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mini mum standard of living. The sttainmenl of sudi improvement 
in ihe living conditions of under-devcloped countries is indeed a 
pre-requisite of what has been called peaceful co-existence in a world 
with countries and nations having different ideologies, different 
systems of Government and different social set-ups. 

We are indeed very happy that your country has such a lofty 
ideal before her in her efforts in die United Nations. We whole¬ 
heartedly endorse your stand and look forward to mutual cooperation 
in the United Nations, which you have rightly described as one of 
the most fruitful areas of our mutual co-operation. Let me reiterate 
dial there is much in common in the ideals, the aspirations and the 
policies of our two countries. This identity of aims and problems, 
namely, economic reconstruction or the country for ensuring pros¬ 
perity and happiness for our people at home, and pursuing a policy 
of co-operation among nations for safeguarding peace in the world, 
is a guarantee of still greater co-operation and mutual goodwill and 
friendship between Yugoslavia and India, 

I rake this opportun ity to thank Y our Exec Honey for y our g 
wishes and the kind sentiments expressed by you for our Prune 
Minister’s and my health and the welfare of die Indian people. I 
have great pleasure in reciprocating those sentiments. May l now 
drink to the health of Your Excellency, your distinguished colleagues 
and the people of Yugoslavia, avid hope that the bonds of friendship 
and understanding already existing between our two peoples may 
be further strengthened with every passing day r 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN * 


I am very happy this evening to welcome the distinguished head 
of our neighbouring country. \ou. Sir, are no stranger to India s 
capital city. Many of us here remember your kind geniality and 
warm friendship. Your liberality of outlook, high sense of duty 


* Speech Hi !he hauijsiel i n honour of H.fc. the Covcrnur^Geaeral of PoJtisLan 
K Rashtrapat] Bhavark 21 January, 1555, 
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and lofty patriotism are still mailed with admiration by many in 
this country. We are particularly happy that despite your state of 
health and heavy preoccupations, you have found time to pay 
us a visit and participate in the festivities of our Republic Day. 

Five years ago, India became a Republic. This was the day of 
which many of us dreamt In our early years and for which numerous 
people have made heavy sacrifices. Tomorrow is, therefore* a day of 
special significance to us in India, It is an occasion on which 
millions demonstrate their unity despite the diversity in tlieir 
language, religion and culture. It is not only an occasion of joy; it 
is an Inspiration for the future. We all, of course, exult in oui 
hard'won freedom. We are, however, all the time conscious that 
freedom would be without any meaning if it did not result in the 
happiness and well-being of mill tons who have for ages been denied 
the minimum of food and clothing. To this task India's leaders 
have pledged themselves. I know that the ieaders of Pakistan also 
are determined to achieve the same end. And among them no one 
carries a greater responsibility. Sir, than you. We have many bonds 
of friendship and understanding with your great country and have 
been watching your efforts with great Interest. Many problems of 
our two countries are common and I feel sure that each can profit 
from the experience of the other in its endeavour to solve them. 
We wish you every success in fulfilling your great task. 

I need not tell you. Sir, how* millions in both our countries 
have lived the greater part of their lives together. Although we 
have voluntarily parted company, years of dose association assisted 
by a common background and a common experience provide die 
foundation for enduring friendship and understanding between us. 
There is much in common in the languages spoken in our two 
countries, so that we can understand each other. There should, 
therefore* be no problem between our two countries which would 
not be capable of solution in a spirit of friendliness and under¬ 
standing. I can assure you that my Government are anxious to do 
everything in their power to solve these problems in fruitful co¬ 
operation with yours. 

On behalf of the Government and the people of India and on 
my own behalf, I welcome you again. We are only sorry that your 
stay with us should be so brief. We are* however, aware of the 
heavy responsibilities which you carry. We. therefore, appreciate 
all the more your kindness in accepting our invitation to be present 
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ivitli lls on our day of national rejoicing. May 1 express die hope 
that you will find time later lo pay us a longer visit so tliat we 
might have an opportunity of showing you something more of New 
India. Our best wishes be with you and your countrymen* 


INDIA AND SAUDI ARABIA* 

It is with great pleasure that 1 rise to welcome here in our 
midst His Majesty King Saud Bin Abdul aziz, die King of Saudi 
Arabia. We welcome him as die head of a State with which India's 
relations are of very long standing* Even before the advent of 
Islam there was a good deal of exchange between Arabia and India 
in matters cultural, social and commercial, for the last one 
thousand years and more that contact has been maintained and 
strengthened through Islam* We have even today after the parti¬ 
tion of the country nearly 40 million Muslims inhabiting various 
parts of this country. Islam has affected not a little die language, 
the literature, die music and other fine arts—in Fact, every depart¬ 
ment of life in India, And even a stranger can see for himself much 
that is common between the Muslims and non-Muslims of this vast 
country. All Muslims look upon the Kaba as die great sacred 
shrine and some ten thousand Muslims undertake a pilgrimage to 
Saudi Arabia every year as a sacred duty enjoined on them. 

With such a large Muslim population and followers of other 
religions numbering more than 300 million, India is naturally and 
traditionally a land where tolerance has prevailed since lime 
immemorial and the present-day Indian Union is a seculai State 
guaranteeing freedom of profession and practice to followers o! all 
religions and favouring none in preference to odters- 

Wc are, therefore, very grateful to His Majesty for his Lind 
visit in response to our invitation and our joy is all the greater because 
this is the first time when a King o! Arabia has been good enough to 

* Welcome SpetL-h in honour of His Majeal} 1 ihc King of Saudi Arabia, 
57 November 19S5, 
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pay a visit to tltis country. On tills happy occasion, I mend to His 
Majesty a hearty welcome to this land on behalf of the people of 
India, the Government of India and on my own behalf, 

It is well known that the progress tliaL Saudi Arabia has made 
in recent years is in a large measure due to the guidance anti 
indefatigable efforts of the King of that country- The valuable 
exjierience that His Majesty gathered before ascending the throne or 
Saudi Arabia in 1953 under his illustrious father, His Late Majesty 
King Abdulazir, has played a great part in building Saudi Arabia on 
progressive and modem lines. In His Majesty, therefore, we 
welcome today not only a great sovereign but also an experienced 
administrator. 

It will not be out of place for me to mention here die important 
role that Saudi Arabia is playing today in the comity of nations. 
His Majesty’s policy of neutrality and peaceful co-existence has had a 
welcome effect on the international situation, particularly in the 
East. We in this country who are also wedded to die same policy 
of peace are naturally so happy today to find His Majesty in our 
midst. 

I am sure His Majesty’s visit to this country will further 
strengthen the age-old bonds of friendship and fellow-feeling 
subsisting between the peoples of Saudi Arabia and India. While 
thanking His Majesty once again, I hope that his stay in India will 
lx: pleasant and comfortable. 


INDIA AND IRAN * 

On Fie half of the jieople of Lidia, the Government of 
India and myself, I heartily welcome this evening His Majesty the 
Shahanshah of Iran and Her Majesty the Empress on their visit 
to India. 

It is well known that the relations between Iran and India are 
many centuries old. A mere mention of Iran is enough to recall in 

* Welcome Sjiercli it the bsixiupl in honour of Their Impend Majesties ihi 
Shahanshah and the impress of Inn, 17 February, 1956. 
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the mind of an Indian the ancient ties o[ fellowship and unity. In 
that hoary paut* die dawn of hisEorv, our ancestors and those of 
Iranians belonged to die same Family of Aryans, 

There was great similarity between the old Iranian language 
anti the Vt.dk Sanskrit. Since those times there has been a regular 
exchange between Iran and India in the spheres ol literature, art and 
culture. Right from the days of Darius the Great to die end of the 
Moghul Sttltanat in India, our two countries have been influencing 
each other through that exchange of ideas. Quite a number of 
Persian words have been absorbed in our languages and form now 
a part of their vocabulary. During the Muslim rule in India, all 
administrative work was done in Persian* which continued to be 
cultivated by a large number of Indians till lately, Persian was 
then the language of die nobility and die educated classes and in 
some families it was adopted as the language of day-to-day use. 
That is how a large number of Persian words have become current 
coin in the languages spoken in India. The culture of Iran has 
had its influence on Indian culture. Persian, again* was the vehicle 
of exchange on the cultural plane between our two countries during 
the Muslim rule in India. 

Of no less importance has been the impact of Iranian influence 
in the realm of thought. We can see a certain parallelism of 
thought and 1 reliefs between Iran and India. Fire and sun worship 
travelled from one country into another and in course of time the 
philosophy of Vedanta and Sufi ism sprang in India and Iran from 
more or less identical bases. While the people of India are proud 
of this age-old connection with the people of Iran, they naturally 
fed happy to see the- present-day ties of friendship and goodwill 
binding our two countries together. It is but natural* if, as a result 
of common ideas and beliefs in the various fields of human 
endeavour, the process of mutual give and take and in modern 
times the friendly ties between our two countries* the people of 
India look upon the people of Iran as tlielr close friends and well- 
wishers. There may arise a difference of opinion sometimes among 
us* but she firm bads of understanding and mutual regard on which 
our bonds of friendship rest* can always be depended upon lo take 
such a strain well, and indeed to help towards the solution of any 
given problem of common interest through mutual talks and friendly 
exchange of views, 

I would like to assure His Majesty that it is the keen desire of 
the people and the Government of India that these friendly rela- 
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lions of mutual goodwill between India and Iran should continue 
for ever. I have no doubt that, die subsisting tics of friendship will 
be further strengthened by die gracious visit to this countiy oE 
Their Imperial Majesties the Shahanshah and the Empress of 
1 ran. 

Let me thank Their Imperial Majesties mi behalf of the people 
and the Government of India and on my own beludf lor their visit 
lo ibis country in response to our invitation. 1 wish und pwj that 
the stay of Their Majesties the Shahanshah and the Empress of Iran 
in this country will be pleasant and enjoyable. 


INDIA AND NEPAL* 

I wish to thank you on behalf of the Government and people 
of India and on my own for die kindness and affection diat you and 
your people have shown to us during our brief stay in your great 
capital, 

I bring lo Your Majesties and lu your Government and 
the fraternal greetings and good wishes of the Government and 
people of India. 1 shall cany back with me happy memories of 
the warmth and friendliness that I have received here. It rs but 
natural that the peoples of our two countries dtould entermin w _ ^ 
regard and affection for cadi other because ul om u v ' 
ship based on culture, religion, race t language aiu ot or cu L 
interests. We are parts of the same sub-continem, standing ^ogc _ 
in perpetual amity and friendship, India n '“■< ) ymJ arC 

peace and prosperity of your great country an j , ^ 

equally interested in ours. What happens m n a is u 
lie its repercussions in Nepal and vice versa. We are fared w«fa 
common problems and we cherish ***** f*• £ 

Iwtli under-developed countries and are smvjn t' 
prove the standard of living of the common man. White 

kW * KinS * ^ " llUn&U ' 

of ibc President -- K - ® ■ 
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in India have just completed our first Vive-Year Plan and 
started on the Second, you are embarking on your first Five-Year 
Plan. Our experience will be at your disposal; and we shall 
do the best we can to assist in the progress and development ol 

your country- # 

The last fev. yearn have seen momentous changes in the liaston 

of Asia. Both India and Nepal have experienced these changes. 
The days of feudalism and colonialism are gone for ever. We hope 
that the scourge of war has also gone and that we shall have 
peace and goodwill on earth. Towards this common aim Ixjth 
our countries have to strive together because peace is die 
greatest need of not only our two countries but also of Asia and 

the world. 

India and Nepal are inseparably linked, together by strong ties 
since time immemorial, These ties have bound us together in the 
past and will, 1 feel sure, bind us for ever in future. Your country 
and mine follow a policy' of peace and friendship towards all. 
Therefore your friends are our friends and our Irtends arc your 
lrlends. Any threat to the peace and security ol Nepal is as much 
a threat to die peace and security of India. We do not believe in 
military alliances or military blocs. We believe in the method of 
peaceful negotiations to solve international conflicts. We do not 
threaten the sovereignty or integrity of any other sUilc. Nor do 
we wish to interfere in the internal affairs of other countries. In 
these ideals and aspirations we believe that Nepal is with us anil 
we are with Nepal, 

Our common outlook, our common interests and our mutual 
ties have been specially strengthened in recent years and we look 
forward to strengthen them further in the future. Nepal has 
preserved many aspects of our cultural heritage even better than we 
ourselves have done in India. It is for this reason that many 
people in India have a particularly warm corner for Nepal in their 
hearts. Events in recent years have brought us closer together. 
We hope that through mutual cooperation and trust, through 
mutual friendship and respect, we shall progress hand in hand 
towards the attainment of our common goals and ideals. The 
dose friendship and ties of our two countries are an example to 
the rest of Asia and the world and a strong force for the preserva¬ 
tion of peace. 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY MESSAGE 

23 October■, 1956 

As nations of the world progress along die path of prosperity 
and freedom, die need for an international organisation to settle 
all disputes through peaceful negotiation is being felt more and 
more. We have already arrived at a stage when die process of 
human advance in the various fields of reconstruction seems to Iw 
conditioned by our capacity to settle all mutual disputes peace¬ 
fully. Failure to do so is sure to biight our plans of building a 
world of plenty, a world moving forward with die momentum of 
co-operative spirit and love for peace. Let us therefore think once 
again of the laudable objectives of the United Nations and on this 
day reded teate ourselves to these principles and pledge allegiance 
to them. 

During the year that has just ended* die United Nations has 
l>een preoccupied with several problems of vital importance for 
the welfare of humanity. Efforts in the direction of disarmament 
and the setting up of International Atomic Energy Agency are 
prominent among them. Slow 1 progress or even apparent failure 
in regard to disarmament should not be a discouraging factor. 
What counts more than anything else is our faith in the principles 
of the United Nations. Taking into account the last two thousand 
years or more of the world's recorded history, II will be admitted 
that settlement through peaceful negotiations is a new concept in 
ihe context of world affairs. We must not, therefore, lose patience 
and should make a determined effort to change the okl trends. It 
need hardly l>c emphasized that such efforts would answer as much 
the needs of our self-preservation as the call of the avritkened 
humanity, tired of destructive sears and bent upon ensuring peace¬ 
ful progress. 

This year the United Nations Day comes at a time when this 
world organisation has btert in the thoughts ol many people. 1 hi 
Suez Canal issue having taken a serious turn became a challenge 
to the goodwill and wisdom of all peace-loving nations. Among 
the various proposals that have been lately mooted by the parties 
directly concerned with this dispute and by other neutral Powers, 
reference of the issue to the United Nations was also included. 
Happily, the view in favour of referring this matter of great mter- 
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national importance to the accredited organisation of nations was 
found accept able to all concerned and although it is too early to 
say that the problem has been solved, the Security Council has been 
able to formulate principles on the basis of which further discus¬ 
sion for a peaceful solution is possible and this has been un¬ 
animously agreed to. It is a matter of congratulation and gratifica¬ 
tion. 

To all nations of the world and to all fellowmen 1 send 
niy greetings on die United Nations Day and pray that this 
organisation and its various agencies may Ijecome an effective 
instrument for ensuring world peace and ending for ever all tears 
and the fear of war. 


INDIA AND UNESCO* 

It gives me great pleasure to extend a hearty welcome to you, 
representatives of all the member countries of the UNESCO to this 
Conference which is being held in Asia for the first time. 1 hope 
your stay in India will Ire comfortable and Fruitful and you will be 
aide to find time to see something of this country before von return 
home. 

ft is unfortunate that this Conference nf one of the most 
important serialised agencies or the United Nations is l^eing opened 
today under the shadow of armed con flirt which broke out last week 
in the Middle East to the great discomfiture of all peace-loving men 
and nations nf the world. It is indeed a sad state of affairs that 
violence should have been resorted to as a means to settle a question 
which is already before the United Nations and to solve which well- 
meaning efforts have been and arc being made by several member- 
.States of the United Nations. Sorry as we feel that precipitate 
action should have been taken and the only international organisa¬ 
tion set up for settling such disputes ignored, we have perhaps some 
reason to feel gratified that world opinion is solidly behind U.N. 

* Speech ilfTivered at tU UNESCO Conference, ft November, 195s, 
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and against the use of force. The overwhelming majority by which 
die General Assembly o£ the United Nations adopted, a few days 
ago, the resolution calling for immediate cease-fire and withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Egypt, is dearly indicative of the dimate of 
public opinion throughout the world against the use of force. Lcl 
ns hope the forces of peace and goodwill will assert themselves, 
making aggression by any nation impossible and also unprofitable. 

The situation in Hungary is also grave and is causing anxiety to 
all lovers oE peace and freedom. 

Of all the specialised agencies set up by the United Nations in 
pursuance of its objective, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) is, in my opinion, of utmost 
importance, If we analyse die human mind and ponder the 
chronicle of past events available in the form of history, we shall see 
that men's ignorance of each other's ways anti lives has !>cen reflected 
in prejudice, suspicion and mistrust, anti all there have been the 
bases of differences which have led to war among the peoples of the 
world. The Immediate cause of war might be political* but there 
ran be no doubt that there exist points of conflict which are extra- 
political, namely, economic or racial or cultural- Any effort to 
achieve lasting peace must, therefore, begin with an understanding 
at a!! (actors which produce tension, and must seek to resolve them. 
In so far as UNESCO tackles the most fundamental of these points, 
that is, the cultural point* its efforts and achievements will have a 
direct bearing on our attempt to bring the various nations closer to 
one .mother and to effect as far as |>o$sible an emotional integration 
of the peoples of the world- 

1 l is not possible to overemphasize die importance of the objec¬ 
tive and the programme of an organisation like UNESCO that deals 
with the basic factors which make for intellectual co-operation 
among nations and thus lay the foundations of lasting |>eace in the 
world, 

Jt will be generally agreed that all the three aspects of the 
human problem—education* science and cull tire with which 
UNESCO is concerned, arc universal in character so iliac they are of 
equal value for all nations, advanced or under-developed, Western or 
Eastern, These factors have an added advantage of being nan- 
controversial in nature. 1 here can be no two opinions, therefore, 
about either the objective or long-term programmes of UNESCO. I 
feel that tins organisation Is destined to play a leading role in pre¬ 
paring man psychologically for rehabilitating human dignity and 
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iJewing the social and moral virtues in their proper perspective. 
UNESCO's efforts in, demons, try ling fundamental unity of human 
culture through education, and the advance of science will go a long 
way in clearing human minds of (he okl cobwebs and thereby remov¬ 
ing the tensions which lead to war. Hefomiing human thinking and 
those mental processes which accept war as an alternative, if not 
inevitable, means for solving international disputes despite its un¬ 
avoidable destruction and inescapable sufferings caused to the victor 
as well as the vanquished, is the surest way or ensuring world peace. 

It can, therefore, be said that while the Security Council and other 
such organisations of the United Nations deal with international 
problems as and when they crop up, UNESCO has been charged 
with die task of tackling die very source from which problems spring. 

Effective control at die source is bound to change die whole course 
of events to man's advantage. It is a process which is scientific and 
natural like the controlling of a river which has to be dammed at 
die source and not where the spate swells it, causing floods and 
devastation all along its course. 

1 am very happy io know that the importance of UNESCO’s 
programmes is being appreciated so widely and drat in matters 
educational and cultural, international co-operation has already 
begun to show results. It is indeed a happy augury- that tills cons¬ 
tructive programme, which is bereft of the glamour of politics, has 
begun to command world-wide recognition. In the long run it will 
be wise and no less profitable to concentrate on the universal aspect 
of human nature and the works of art and science which man lias 
produced all over the world. Achievements in the field of art and 
literature in various countries are like so many beacons which 
illumine the path of humanity in the midst of enveloping darkness. 

A work of art transcends all political, racial and national harriers and 
for that reason it is an object of universal appeal. Herein lies the 
fount of human unity and of community of aim and aspirations. 

To bring it into bold relief so that man may know’ man and in the 
process recognise himself projicrly is a task that must he given 
priority by a world which has too long laid emphasis on points of 
difference and mutual disagreement. 

The long-term programmes of UNESCO promise to comply 
fully with this requirement of the human race. Its emphasis on ex¬ 
change of information and knowledge so that all nations may benefit 
from die pool of human achievements and thereby come to under- * 

stand one another properly is to lie welcomed. The various media 
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INDIA AND ETHIOPIA 


that you employ to achieve this end such as seminars, deferences, 
libraries, museums literacy campaigns etc., should 1 h? ol great value 
to you in achieving your objective. 

Let me hope that the deliberations ol this Conference will lead 
to a wider realisation of this fundamental fact and succeed in 
enlisting the intellectual and emotional cooperation of all nations for 
building a lasting peace through the spread of education and know* 
ledge. 1 wish your Conference success atul pray that its discussions 
and the results achieved here imv take the world rimer to inter 
national understanding and peace. 


INDIA AND ETHIOPIA* 

On the happy occasion of the visit of His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Ethiopia and Their Imperial Highnesses to this country, 
1 extend a hearty welcome to them on behalf of myself, the Govern¬ 
ment and the people of India. We arc happy that His Majesty hns 
been kind enough to respond to our invitation to visit India. 

I am glad to say that the relations between Ethiopia and India 
are very cordial and we hope they will tie getting more and more 
friendly with the passage of lime. Like India, Ethiopia has also 
known the rigours of foreign domination, but happily, again like 
us, she is now out of the woods and established as an independent 
country. This common experience of joy and sorrow has naturally 
provided a meeting ground for our two peoples in their aims and 
aspirations. We set great value on our freedom, but equally greatly 
do we value the freedom of other countries. With this background 
it Is not surprising that Ethiopia and India arc at one in many 
matters coming within the purview of foreign policy and inter¬ 
national relationship, 

I recollect with joy that Your Majesty's Government participated 
in die AsioAfrican Conference held at Bandung in Indonesia and it 
readily subscribed to the aims and objects of that conference. In 

* Speech at ihe Luanqu-t in tumour of the Emperor of Ethiopia, ; Nm-cmErfi* 
19 & 
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your recent utterances in this country. Your Majesty has been pleased 
to express your faith in the principles of Fanchshecl which stand 
for peace, progress and co-existence. We feel sure that these prin¬ 
ciples can serve not only the needs of resurgent Asia and Africa but 
also those of the nations in other continents. 

In these circumstances, like all other peace-loving nations, we in 
this country also feel unhappy over the turn that events have taken 
in recent days in the Middle East, involving the use of armed force. 
It is a pity that such a tiling should have happened at a time when 
the question was under active consideration by the United Nations. 
Jt is a matter for gratification, however, that there has been a cease¬ 
fire. Let us hope that the outstanding matters will be solved in a 
peaceful manner and peace firmly established on the basis of justice 
to all. May die joint efforts of all peace-loving countries, among 
which both our countries are included, lie crowned with success; this 
is jny fervent prayer. 

Welcoming Your Majesty to this ancient land is a matter of 
great pleasure to us all. 1 hope Your Majesty** stay in this country 
will be pleasant and comfortable and that as a result of this visit die 
friendly tics between our two countries will have become still 
stronger. Once again, I welcome Your Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Ethiopia to this country and express my gratitude for 
iho acceptance of our invitation by Y'our Majesty. 
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ANDHRA STATE* 

I desire to offer you congratulations on achieving success in the 
efforts which you have been mating for mote than a generation now. 
Today is a day oE rejoicing for you. To those who do not like to 
go back to the history oE things, creation of a new province may 
appear only an administrative affair, perhaps not deserving of much 
celebration or rejoicing. But I think you are right in considering 
it a great occasion, not only because your long-cherished desire has 
been fulfilled but because, in my opinion, it will open up great 
vistas of progress and prosperity for you all, 

I come from a province winch at one Lime formed part of 
another province. It was created a pretty long time ago when I was 
quite young, but I remember the feeling* which prevailed amongst 
my |>eopLe Ijcforc it actually became a separate unit. During the 
last 42 years, this province has made tremendous progress. 
Fortunately, it came under die guidance and inspiring influence of 
Mahatma Gandhi quite early in it* career, when it was only six or 
seven years old. Your province has enjoyed a similar privilege. Its 
history of the last 32 or 33 years bears the imprint of Gandhiji\ 
personality. That also explains the great sacrifices made by your 
lenders and the great organising capacity exhibited by them during 
our struggle for freedom. 

There is only one piece of advice which l should like to giv:' 
you as a friend, r know that you are an enthusiastic people* I also 
know that you have a good deal of sentiment for having an adminis¬ 
tration of your own* But I would advise you m keep your senti¬ 
ments under check and let yourself be guided by reason. Yom 
energy should not be wasted in projects which cannot lie achieved 
today The first thing for you to do is to make the province and the 
people stand on their own legs* I think you can do Uiat because 
the province by itself is a good prosperous area and us land is fertile. 

* Speech at iHc celebration of the in^TEtiration of Andhra Stale ai New DHM. 

I Octrfurr, 1 m. 
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You have also, as was just now pointed out* good mineral resources 
and, above all, valuable human material in abundance. 

1 hope 1 shall not be misunderstood, 1 want to appeal to your r p 

sentiment also because, after all, we live more by sentiment than by 
reason. But when we have to run an administration, we cannot go 
by sentiment alone. We have to take into consideration die hard 
realities of everyday life* Therefore, I suggest that at the present 
moment you should dunk of nothing else; you should think only of 
one thing and that is how to run the administration successfully and 
efficiently. 

I have no doubt you will have the sympathy not only of the 
province out of which Andhra State has been carved, biu also of the 
rest of the country, the constituent States of the Union and die 
Government of India. With all this support ami fund of goodwill, 
you should be able to run your admin btxat ion successfully and make 
the people prosperous. At the same time h you should not forget 
that Andhra forms a part of India, While you should keep your 
own welfare in view, you should not ignore the general well-being 
of the j>eopIe of India as a whole. I am sure you will make a valu¬ 
able contribution to the development of the whole country and of 
your own province, l wish rb congratulate you once again and I 
drank the organisers of this function for the great welcome ihey 
have extended to me on this occasion. 


ROLE OF HIGH COURTS IN DEMOCRACY* 

It is a matter of deep satisfaction to rue that you have given me 
an opportunity to meet so many lawyers and judges on this occasion. 
It is not often that I get such a chance. There was a time when while 
practising in die courts, 1 used to meet judges and lawyers quite 
often, but if 1 were to revisit those old places now, I am afraid, l 
may find only a few familiar faces and the rest quite new to me. 

* Speech matte jji the of the new pxira^ion winsr pf the Al^hahad 

High Court, 10 February. 1054 r 
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The pleasure Is, therefore, all the greater because you have enabled 
me to meet so many ol you today. 

You have rightly said that under the present Constitution of 
India, the Courts of Justice play a vital part. In the very nature of 
tilings, a Federal Constitution requires judges to decide disputes not 
only between one individual and another, between an individual 
and the Static but also between a sovereign Legislature* on she one 
5ude p and may be, a humble citizen* on the other. 1 am glad that 
during the short period of die working of our Constitution* our 
High Courts have been discharging their duties to the satisfaction 
of all and also helping in raising the moral standard of the people. 
I hope and trust that in future she value of the work of men 
in die legal profession, men of the judiciary and all men 
engaged In judicial work, will be recognized even more than 
it is lodav. 

ri 

It is a matter of concern to all of m diat justice should remain 
suspended in die case of many litigants for years not because of lack 
of diligence on the part of judges hut because of the very heavy 
pressure of work. I was painfully surprised to learn that even in 
this Court you have a large accumulation of work which has gone 
on mounting during the last SO years or so. 1 do hope that some¬ 
thing will be done soon not only to cleat arrears but also to see that 
in future there is no accumulation of work for other people to attend 
to. Our Home Minister has been very anxious and he has been 
telling me every noiv and then that in many cases there is delay in 
the disposal of cases because the complicated procedure of law makes 
it difficult for courts to dispose of their cases as quickly as thev 
would wish to. He has been working at a solution of this 
problem with great diligence and I am sure within a very short 
time, a new law will be introduced to reduce the reasons for 
procedural delays. 

But a$ 1 said earlier, this h not the only aspect uf judges" work 
which we have to take into consideration. We leave now a different 
set of circumstances in which the judges and all those who are con¬ 
cerned with courts have to act. It seems to me that in a Welfare 
State die very nature of litigation will change and all of you who 
have been practising for a long time will he able to testify to the 
fact that the nature of litigation in this State is undergoing a change 
on account of the abolition of what is called die Zaitundari system- 
If you turn over the pages of the law reports, you will find any 
number of cases dealing with the rights of the mmindars and land’ 
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lords and inheritance ot zamindaris. Ji seems to me. now that the 
zatnindari has been abolished, the whole system of litigation relating 
to zamimlari rights and their inheritance and things of that sort will 

disappear. * 

But at tlie same time, we are adding lo the work ot the High 
Courts in another direction* You must have noticed diat the p^ti- 
[ions for ivriis under the Constitution now occupy a pretty important 
] nil re in our courts. Tor quite some Lime, till the law is adequately 
understood by the ordinary people, and h is authoritatively inter' 
preted by the courts, such petitions and wTits would continue 10 
occupy an important place in our judicial system- In course ol 
time, however, as the law becomes more and more definitely 
settled by authoritative decisions of courts, such cases are sure to 
diminish. 

Another kind of liiigntioEi may crop up when our industries 
(plow and when the volume of our trade and commerce increases. 
Wc shall tlien have a large volume oE what may be called ‘commer¬ 
cial cases", or 'cases dealing with labour or disputes between capital 
and labour". Even as it is, although not strictly falling under High 
Courts, sve have a large crop of labour cases which are disposed ot 
by ictited judges oE High Courts sitting as members of tribunals. 
So it seems to me that though one kind of litigation may occupy 
less and less importance, as time goes on, other kinds of cases are 
bound to go up. There Is, therefore, not much room for any 
apprehension on die part of die members oE the Bar that their 
profession is going to suffer. It may be that in dealing with die 
labourers, they may not get die fat fees which they secured from big 
Zauundars, but the amount of energy which they will be called upon 
to devote to such cases, will, in no measure, be less. 

Therefore, I say that while you are in this profession please 
bear in mind dint, after all, it is a noble profession in which die 
payment of fee^ is not so important as is sometimes imagined. I 
believe in England even today a barrister cannot sue a client who 
defaults or refuses to pay him his Ices. It is so because the lawyers 
are supposed to be the officers of die court required to assist the 
judges in deciding cases. The money part of cases is only a 
secondary thing. In course of time, however, Lhb latter aspect grew 
in importance- We would do well to go back to those early dines 
and prepare ourselves for selfless work because even according to our 
own traditions, die Pandit who gave Vyavnuha f the Pandit who 
assisted the King in dispensing justice was not paid any fees by die 
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partyj although lie might have been paid by the King. Whatever 
ihai might be* S have no doubt that under our present Constitution 
the importance of the legal profession and certainly of the judges 

Will gTOW F . 

You are rightly proud of the traditions of your Court, If I may 
say hu, not only your Court but all our High Courts in India have 
maintained a high standard of justice, integrity and honesty and of 
fair play and fearlessness in dispensing justice. It h for this reason 
that we can look back today with a sense of pride and satisfaction 
on our old lawyers and judges. We inherited one great thing from 
the British when they left us— a system of justice and jurisprudence, 
of law courts and lawyers. These we have been able to maintain in 
perfect working order till today* Hat! we attained our independence 
by a violent revolution, we do not know what would have happened 
to these institutions* Fortunately for us p we succeeded to a Govern¬ 
ment working regularly and smoothly, and to a system of courts 
which did not stop its work for a single day on account of transfer 
of power, or change in our status it is OUT duty to maintain this 
heritage and also, if possible, to enrich it. It was therefore* a matter 
of great pleasure for me to have tome here and attended this func¬ 
tion. As 1 s;t id earlier, although 1 have long been away from courts 
and lawyers, I could not today resist the temptation to be with you 
alb so that I might derive some satisfaction and fee! one with you 
once again. 

I i han k you all for the honour you have done me. i thank 
especially the Chief just ice and the Advocate-General for the kind 
words they have said about me. 


ASSAM HIGH COURT* 

I deem tt a privilege to be here today to lay the foundation- 
stone of the building of the High Court of Assam. Like the 

* Sppccli mailL 1 at tcniuilationstonv-tayin o. ccrtmtifiy 1 ^ e building of slw 

lligli Court, Gauhnri. 21 Fthnjijy, 1954* 
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University or Gauhati, which I had die pleasure of visiting this 
morning, this High Court is also, it l may say so* a boon conferred 
un Assam by the independence of India, The satisfactory progress 
dial it has since made and the high status that it has acquired for 
itself during this short period of six years, provides sufficient 
justification lor the promulgation of the Assam High Court 
Older, 1948, to which the Chief Justice has referred* Judged 
hum any standard, die State of Assam deserved to have a High 
Court of its own. It is, therefore, very gratifying to see it 
established and making steady progress towards becoming the 
fountain-head of justice and the guardian of the people's rights 
and liberties. 

The duel Justice has adverted to the neglect of .Usam in the 
prt>I ndependenee era, it will certainly be true to say that though 
the Government of India Act of 1935 gave Assam the status of a 
full-fledged province and, Site other provinces, allowed it to taste 
the fruit of provincial autonomy, yet, in actual practice, large parts 
of the State continued to remain a closed chapter to the Assam 
Ministry and the outside public, since they were declared its 
Excluded or Partially Excluded Areas, With the dawn of indepen¬ 
dence that process was reversed. It is real bed that a la rge section of 
the population ol Assam consists of Tribal people, deserving of 
special treatment, and our Constitution has made a special 
pro vision lor the administration of the Hill districts in 
Schedule Six to the Constitution* I am suit it will be agreed 
that these meticulous provisions are entirely in the interests 
of the Tribal people and the people of Assam and the country 
as a whole. 

If one thought that way, it would be no exaggeration to say that 
the Government of India have a very special interest in the welfare 
ol the people of Assam* because as a result of the partition It has 
acquired a position of great strategic importance, surrounded as it is 
on three sides by foreign States* 1 have no doubt that the great 
caution which the framers of our Constitution have taken with 
regard to the admin is [ration of die various areas at varying stages 
of developiaentp comprising the State of Assam* will eventually bring 
its own reward. The people inhabiting Assam will be the principal 
beneficiaries o£ these provisions, except in so far as a State's welfare 
means also the welfare of the Union* Having come only 
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yesterday after a two-day visit to one of the ‘autonomous’ Hill 
districts, 1 would like to add dial our efforts in the direction 
of uplifting the Tribal people may be said to have started 
bearing fruit. 

You have referred, Mr. Chief Justice, to die distinctive part dial 
Assam has played in die development of culture and tradition in 
ancient India. I shall not only endorse all that you have said but 
would also like to add that having for centuries remained an im¬ 
portant limb of India, Assam has its full share of the greatn&s and 
glories of her hoary past, Assam undoubtedly made an important 
contribution in die making of India's personality and individuality 
that distinguished her as a country with tew equals in the long 
history of the world. All die sacred names that you h^ve mentioned, 
to which quite a few more could be added, indeed hearken to a 
glorious past. Let ns think of that period to draw inspiration 
from it in our efforts to build up an equally great, if not greater, 
future. 

As for Assam's natural beauty and the charms of its unsophisti¬ 
cated pastoral life, one has only to go round and hear the melodious 
music of the murmuring hill torrents and rivers and see 
die beauty of its yawning valleys and lush green dales. Over 
and above what Nature has given to this State, are its 
picturesque people, gay in spirits and never failing to respond 
to their artistic environments. Throughout history, the people 
of Assam have been known for dteir friendly traits and personal 
charm. Let me take ihi$ opportunity of paying my tribute to 
them today. 

I have to diank you, Mr, Chief justice, for the kind words you 
have been pleased to say about me in respect of the building up of 
our Constitution. If we were able to accomplish that monumental 
task, giving the best of consideration to the minutest detail, within 
less than three years, the credit goes to the Constituent Assembly of 
India which spared no pains in giving free India □ Constitution 
which represents our lofty ideals and our traditions of secular 
democracy. 

L has, therefore, given me great pleasure to see your 
High Court come into being, and now to associate myself with 
it in a most memorable way by laying the foundatiomsione of 
its building. 
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It has given me great pleasure to be with you today, I have 
long been looking lanyard to an opportunity to visit your island. 

I had heard about the beauty of this island and about Lhe people 
who inhabit it, and 1 am glad that it has been possible lor me to see 
this with my own eyes by meeting so many of you today. It is a 
matter of regret that on account of the distance, the contact that 
exists between your island and the mainland is not as close as it 
should be; but I hope that henceforward our contact will 
be closer and you will have visits from adier persons from the 
mainland. 

You have observed in your address that your life is simple and 
that your wants are not many- Within die short tune that I have 
been here, I have observed that myself. 1 am glad to find* however, 
that the health of the people of ibis Island seems to be quite good; 
and although you do not grow any cereals here, you are none 
the worse for that in the matter of your health. Nature has 
given you plenty of fruits and fish, and these suffice to give you 
good nutrition* The tall cocoanut trees not only add to the beauty 
of this place, but are also the main source of your income; and 1 am 
glad to be assured by you that the arrangement that has been made 
lor the export and sale of caooanuts satisfies you. You may rest 
assured that the Government of India will always be ready to give such 
assistance in the disposal of your products as may be necessary. I am 
glad you are also satisfied with the arrangement that has been 
made for the supply of goods that you require at reasonable and 
fair prices. 

In India we are trying to establish a Welfare State, and 
naturally, being a part of India, you will also have your share izi it. 
The objective of Welfare State is to make the people happy and 
comfortable in their lives. We are trying to establish that kind o( 
society in odier parts of the mainland. Fortunately, many of the 
problems which we have to lace there do not arise in your island. 
Here you have one kind of homogeneous population, and as far as 
1 have been able to judge, you are all living quite happily as a 
family. You have your community life which helps you in not only 

'L ? pe , ccl1 h {o wdeanse iddrcsa p?cscRir<J m Lupaii by the ne*plc of 

Cir Nir*Uf Island, U March, 1954, 
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keeping cadi one individually happier but also in managing things 
in the public interest. 

You have Bishop Richardson as your representative in our 
Parliament* He will be always there 10 represent anything which 
you wish to be represented to the Government* and 1 am sure the 
Government will always listen 10 your demands with the attention 
and respect which is due to you. The Government is pledged to 
give every part ol the country the kind of administration which suits 
the people of the area concerned. We have got a democratic form 
of Government in which every man or woman of and above the age 
of 21 years is entitled to vote for membership of Parliament and the 
local Legislatures. Although Bishop Richardson has been 
nominated for the tunc being. I am sure if there had been an elec¬ 
tion you would have voted for him. Because of the smallness of 
your population and because of certain reasons ol administrative 
convenience, it has not been possible yet to extend the right oi vote 
to these small islands. There is no doubt that the time will come, 
and that too before long, when everyone in this island a ho will have 
the right of vote as everyone on the mainland has. We are anxious 
to help every part of die country and you may rest assured that your 
requirements will be attended to. 

1 am grateful to you for the characteristic way in which you 
have been good enough to receive me. Ever since the moment 1 
landed, I have received nothing hm love and affection from all of 
you. I was pleased to visit your school and to see its working. It 
has given me great pleasure to listen to the children singing Hindi 
songs and giving Hindi recitations. It was a still greater pleasure 
for me to have received your Address of welcome in Hindi. Huidh 
as you know, has been adopted by our Constitution as the language 
for alMndia purposes and you have done well to start learning the 
language now. This will give you an advantage not only in the 
matter of contacts with people from the mainland, but also in securing 
Government jobs for those who care for them* I hope you will utilise 
the opportunities which are now offered for your betterment. 

In conclusion! let me repeat that we shall always be prepared to 
listen to and try to meet all your requirements. Treat yourself as 
one with the rest of the country. Your place there is assured and 1 
have no doubt you will lake advantage of that. I thank you for the 
kind words in which you have addressed me and for she hearty 
welcome which you have given me. I thank you also for your very 
kind present!, tvhich I shall greatly value. 
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It gives me great pleasure to participate in this afternoon's func¬ 
tion of laying the foundation-stone of die building which will house 
die Supreme Court of India. The Supreme Court came into 
existence under our Constitution on January 26* 1950. But like 
many other institutions it had its predecessor in existence. Live 
Federal Court of India, which was established in 193?- Ever since 
their establishment, the Federal Court and latterly the Supreme 
Court, have both been holding their sittings within die premises of 
Parliament House. As is well known. Parliament House was 
designed originally for the purpose, and it still serves the purpose, 
of housing the Supreme Legislature of the country It was only on 
account of the exigencies of time that accommodation had to be 
provided for the highest tribunal in the land within those premises. 
1 he inconvenience and die insufficiency ol such accommodation 
have long been felt* and it also found expression front Lime to time. 
It is a matter of gratification that we can now look forward to a date 
when the Supreme Court will have a habitat of its own where it can 
transact its business with comfort and dignity and also enable all 
those who have business with the Court io perform their functions 
with etjual ease* I am hoping that the structure which is going to 
arise on the found-it ion which is being laid today will be worthy o£ 
die great institution it is going to accommodate, I trust there is 
ample provision for additions and alterations later, as need arises. 
Unless there is such provision, I am afraid it will be difficult to keep 
pace with time and we may find it more difficult to add to or alter 
the building than even to amend the Constitution I 

As is well known, our Constitution is a federal constitution. It 
was prepared at a time when we had the advantage of similar and 
other constitutions, written and unwritten, of various countries of 
the world before us* An attempt was, therefore, naturally made to 
incorporate In it what was considered best and most suitable foi our 
people- With the vast variety in many matters of vital importance 
that we have in the country at large, a Federation was an absolute 
necessity which could not be avoided even if anyone desired to avoid 
it. We, therefore, necessarily have delimitation and demarcation of 
jurisdiction between State and State and the Central Authority. 

■ ma -^ “ d* louHdtiiqniton^kviflg emmanj of ibe nf« building 

ul Lhc .-Miprfme Court of In din, SStw Pdfli. 29 October, |9$4. 
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Legislatures, both Central and State, are supreme in some respects, 
but have limited or no jurisdiction in certain other respects and 
naturally' it sometimes becomes a matter of dispute as to whether a 
particular matter falls within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Centra! or State Legislature or within the concurrent jurisdiction of 
both. The Constitution lays down a set of fundamental tights 
winch may not be ordinarily encroached upon by the Legislature, 
whether Central or State. There are some other non-justiciable 
rights which though not enforceable in the court are still considered 
as fundamental to the policies of die State. We have also a large 
volume of litigation as between one individual citizen and another 
m between a citizen and State. All these are matters in which, in 
some form or the ocher, resort to courts is had for interpretation of 
the law or for safeguarding the rights of citizens. The Supreme 
Court being at the apex of a system of courts of various grades spread 
all over the country, has naturally to serve not only the entire 
population and all the States and the Republic, but also has a very 
wide jw isdirtron in respect of aI] justiciable matters which may be 
brought before it. In matters constitutional, it has of course the 
original jurisdiction of deciding constitutional disputes. It has been 
made the guardian of the fundamental rights tinder the Constitution. 
It serves as a Court of Appeal against decisions of High Courts 
and has other supervisory jurisdiction over all manner of judicial 
matters. 

Its responsibilities, therefore, are immense and the country 
naturally looks up to it to uphold the Constitution and the rights of 
individuals and States, and to do right by all manner of people 
without fear or favour, affection or ill-will. Its task has been made 
not less difficult by the fact that our law's, customs and usages have, 
during die last ISO years or so, drawn very largely upon the jurisptu- 
dfnee of western countries, particularly England. Our legislation 
during that period has been modelled very largely on English law 
and the interpretation put upon many of these Acts has been 
influenced not a JittL by consi di-rat ions and principles which were 
essentially applicable to English conditions but were adopted in this 
country as being based on rules of natural justice and fair-play. Our 
Courts, particularly the High Courts and especially the Supreme 
Court, still function in an atmosphere of British precedents, although 
m many matters li«ht has to be sought from other sources, as for 
example, from the United States judgments relating to matters which 
do not ordinarily arise in England on account of the supreme 
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sovereignty of Parliament but which do arise in America and some 
of die Dominions on account of the federal nature of their constitu¬ 
tions. That the Courts in British India were able to establish a 
tradition of independence of the executive, of justice and [airplay, 
not only as be i ween individuals and individuals but a bo between 
individuals and the State during die British period of administra¬ 
tion. speaks volumes for the high traditions of the British 
judicial system and those associated with the administration of law 
there. In framing our Comtiintion. we have deliberately attempted 
to give to our Courts complete indepen deuce so that not only may 
justice be done, but also that everyone may feel that justice has been 
done as those administering it are independent and honest people 
who have discharged their duty without fear or favour or affection or 
ilbwilEr That is the great safeguard our Constitution provides 
against disruptive elements. Let me hope that the Supreme Court 
will conunue to function in an atmosphere of supreme independence 
and administer justice to alL 

Within die few years, of dieir existence the Supreme Court as 
also the High Courts have had to deal with constitutional questions 
of great importance, in which che validity of laws passed by legislatures 
has been questioned, executive action of Governments challenged 
and protection of rights of individuals as against the State sought. 
As must be expected, that part of die Constitution dealing with 
fundamental rights has come up for discussion on numerous 
occasions and die courts have not hesitated to give their decisions 
against the Government There may have been occasions when 
some of such decisions have caused inconvenience or have even been 
instrumental in holding up matters considered as of supreme 
importance by the Government. But it must be said to the credit 
of all concerned that all such decisions have been accepted and given 
effect to+ The Supreme Court has got no agency of its own to 
enforce its decisions which have to depend upon the State and 
Central Governments for execution. It is a matter of congratulation 
that all such decisions, even where they have gone against their own 
wishes and policies, have been given fullest effect to by all the parties 
concerned. That establishes the supremacy of the Iaw T and, l am sure, t 
am not exaggerating the effect of tills when I say that we could 
not have hoped for a stronger or better proof of the stability of our 
Constitution. 

White the fundamental rights have defined the rights of indivi¬ 
duals on the one hand, they have also declared that all laws 
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in consistent with these fundamental rights are void. On die other 
Jiand a right to sue and be sued has been reserved in certain matters 
and one curious case has come to my notice 10 which it is worthwhile 
drawing attention. Under the English Rule ol Common Law, the 
King can do no wrong and so a tortious act committed by a servant 
of the Crown in the discharge of his duties, gives no cause of action 
to the sufferer. This has been adopted and regarded as a part of the 
law in India for about 100 years or so, and although in England, 
where the doctrine originated, the Crown Proceedings Act. 1947* has 
abrogated it, it has been held in this country to be still applicable 
because of certain pro-visions in our Constitution relating to suits and 
proceedings whereby rights to sue or to be sued are preserved to or 
against the Union of India or the Government of any State, In this 
particular case a man driving in his own motor car suffered co T lision 
with a truck of the Defence Department of the Government of India. 
He was under some arrangement able to get compensation for 
damage to his car but when he claimed damages in a Court of Law 
for injury to his person, the suit was held 10 be barred by the rule 
that the State could not be sued for the trotious act o£ its employee, 
the truck driver, and it was dismissed on a preliminary objection and 
the Court could not get an opportunity to pronounce on the merits 
of the case as to whether the driver was to blame or not. The ques¬ 
tion has not come up, as Ear as I know, before the Supreme Court, 
but it raises a fundamental issue as to whether even after the New 
Constitution has come into force, we are bound hand and foot by 
rules of foreign law whose applicability was not quite dear even 
before on account of their artiBcialuy, 

My own feeling is that in ad such matters, while precedents may 
be of great value in deciding disputed points, courts cannot afford to 
ignore the demands of natural justice and have to go behind them, 
if so required. 

Another matter which I think deserves consideration both from 
the executive and the judiciary is that each should be careful and 
cautious not to give any room for suspicion that it is in any way 
encroaching upon the jurisdiction of the other. The division of 
functions of the State does not p and ought not to mean any confiict 
between the various organs. They are all the organs of one entity* 
the State, and each has its own functions to perform which it should 
be free to perform and in the performance of which there should 
be no interference by any other. While* therefore, we may accept 
as a maxim of great validity the power of the courts to interpret the 
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law so as to serve die purposes of the State* it should never be 
treated as a justification for creating new laws by courts under the 
guise of interpreting existing laws. On the other hand, there should 
be no attempt on die part of the executive or die legislature to usurp 
the function of the court. The legislature, represen ting as it does 
die sovereign will of the people has to interpret that will in a suit¬ 
able form by enacting legislation. In a progressive society* die 
popular view is also constantly changing and so what the legislature 
considers just and reasonable today may be considered unjust and 
unreasonable in the future. The laws have therefore to undergo 
changes and such changes can be brought about only by the legisla¬ 
ture. But once the law has been so enacted, it should be die duty 
of the court to see to it that it is enforced and naturally it follows 
that it has tq interpret the law as it stands in order to enforce it. 

There is a tendency, however, which is not altogether invisible, to 
lay down provisions in Acts ousting the jurisdiction of courts to 
interpret the law and leaving it to the executive to determine the 
meaning of the law so enacted. While this may be necessary in 
certain circumstances, particularly on account of the complexity of 
procedure resulting in law's delays, it should not ordinarily, and 
except in rare cases, be resorted to as a means of avoiding in- 
convenience to the executive arising out of their anxiety to see 
things proceed quickly and at the same time not being able to 
scrutinize the laws promoted by them with the care necessary for 
eliminating ail such risks and inconveniences. 

I have no doubt in my mind that the fundamentals of our 
Constitution are sound and the way in which the various organs have 
functioned gives hope of its stability. I have confidence not only in M 

the ability and the integrity of the judges who adorn the High 
Courts and the Supreme Court, I have also confidence in the judg¬ 
ment of our people who* I am sure, will take a commonsense view 
of all problems facing them and enable their representatives to deal 
with ihem in the best way possible. There is* and there should 
be, no conflict and I am sure 1 am expressing the considered will 
and opinion of the country as a whole that the Supreme Court will 
continue to be the buttress which supports our freedom and the 
foundation of the structure which I have laid today is only symbolic 
of the foundation of justice and fairplay which are embosomed in 
the hearts of our people. 
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It has given me great pleasure to be with you this afternoon. I 
recall a previous visit to this place some years ago when I came 
here and also saw the ruins of Ham pi. 1 have been touring around 
the country for the last five years as President and I have visited 
many of the States, and l imagine many important places, but the 
country is so vast and the places of interest so many that it is not 
possible for anyone to visit them all It is. therefore, a matter of 
pleasure to me if I am able to visit a particular place, and more so, 
if I aiu able to visit it a second time. I want to talk to you today 
about the progress which India has made in many Fields since 
independence. But my regret is that 1 cannot talk to you in your 
own language. I was thinking whether to speak to you in English 
or in Hindi. I know most of you will understand neither of these 
languages and will have to depend upon the Kannada translation ot 
my speech. I have decided to speak in English because we found 
some difficulty m getting an efficient translator of Hindi into 
Kannada. 

You know' our Constitution has laid down unanimously and 
with the consent of all concerned that in fifteen years' time all all- 
India work will have to be done in Hindi. We have been extremely 
Fortunate in that, most of die difficulties which we thought Insoluble 
before were solved with the consent of all when the Constitution 
was being drawn up, and the decision about Hindi was typical oi 
decisions taken in respect of all controversial questions. 

You know that we obtained out Independence in 194/- We then 
had very many problems of a very complex, nature. Some of diem 
had been left behind as legacies by the British- Just before they 
gave us Independence, they gave independence to 600 odd Princes 
who ruled in parts of the country also. They relieved them from 
all obligations which they owed under treaties, sanads and various 
kinds of documents. The result was that each Prince was able to 
accede either to India or to Pakistan or to declare himself an in¬ 
dependent Prince. There were many who feared that India would 
break up on account of this, and nt times it seemed that there would 
be difficulties which would be more or less insuperable But 
fortunately for us. we got the Princes to accede to India. They were 
patriotic and farsighted enough to sec that their independence could 
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only be secure in the context of Indian independence. To secure 
the independence of both, it was nectary that they should become 
a part of India. Indeed there was nothing strange in their thinking 
like this because God has made this country from the Himalayas to 
the seas one, and Bherefore even one living in this country naturally 
looks upon it as one nation. Although we have differences of 
religion, language, customs, manners and modes of living, there is 
one underlying unity which pervades the whole land. Ie is because 
of this unity that the Indian Princes joined British India. It 
was not merely a process o! accession; it was really integration with 
India. Few persons could have imagined in 1947 or even in 1948 
that in less than two years’ time all these native States w + ould come 
into line with the rest of the country m constitutional matters. 
Today, there is no difference between what used to be a State and a 
British province. 

In spite of the fact that India has been partitioned and two 
big chunks of the conn try have been separated from it, residual 
India is bigger than what it ever was under one rule in history. 
When Bankim Chandra Chatterjee wrote his Vandc Mataram song 
in the last century, he talked of 30 crores of Indians. Today we are 
nearly 38 crores, and that in spite of partition and in spite of East 
Bengal and West Pakistan. Therefore, what we have now got is a 
country big enough for us to work in H to live for and to aspire to a 
place in the comity of nations. This was one great difficulty of a 
constitutional nature which we overcame. 

As a result of Partition, we inherited other problems of a very 
grave nature. Nearly SO kikhs of people came from West Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Sind into India. 
Similarly, from East Bengal more than 30 lakhs of people migrated 
to India. It has been no easy task to receive such large numbers 
and to arrange for their immediate relief and rehabilitation. It is 
difficult for von all here to imagine what the difficulty was in 1947-48 
in a place like Delhi. Lakhs and laklis of people had to be lodged 
in camps, to be fed, to be looked a Per for more than a year or two. 
Even today wc have more than, a lakh of persons in camps in 
Bengal. Fortunately, persons who came from the Punjab side have 
been in a way rehabilitated by now. Perhaps, you do not know 
that in the Punjab and Sind vast areas of land were irrigated. Sikhs 
and Hindus owned large tracts of such irrigated land. The Hindus 
also owned large number of factories and workshop. They were 
highly educated and were leading in all learned professions. They 
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had a large number of big institutions built and supported by 
public subscription, Crom worth of property vested in these 
public institutions. Soon after partition, the Hindus and the Sikhs 
had to come away from Pakistan leaving all this behind- Persons 
who were millionatres till yesterday suddenly turned into paupers. 
It has not been possible to restore to such persons all their wealth 
and property which they enjoyed while they were in Western 
Pakistan. But what we have succeeded in doing is to settle them in 
some place or other giving them some 3and r a house, or other tilings 
to carry on their business so that they could cam an honourable 
living. It is a matter of gratification that the people bore all this 
suffering with courage and fortitude, and 1 never saw a man begging 
alms. If. therefore* we find today that, to a certain extent, the 
people of West Pakistan have been rehabilitated* it is because they 
owe it largely to their own efforts and their courage and manliness. 
We cannot yet say that we have achieved the same result in the 
case of persons coming from East Pakistan, There are many reasons 
for it, one of them being that they came later than those from West 
Pakistan, and even today, migration from East Bengal has not ceased. 
During the last few months about 25,000 persons a month have been 
coming from East Bengal, Government is anxious te> solve this 
problem as well, and for the purpose our Rehabilitation Minister 
has made Calcutta his headquarters. The Government has already 
spent more than Rs. 285 crores on relief and rehabilitation and it is 
determined that it will not allow' the work to suffer for want of 
funds. 

Apart from the problem of refugees, we were faced with serious 
food shortages on the eve of independence. It was the aftermath 
of the Bengal famine of 1943- The whole country was affected by 
this problem. We had to import huge quantities of foodgrains from 
foreign countries. In the South people are not used to taking wbeaL 
We could not get rice* and they had to be content with wheat. 
Thank God, not one single soul died of starvation due to famine in 
those years. The difficulty teas not only in getting foodgrains from 
foreign countries but also in distributing them within the country 
itself. The railways and other means of communication had been 
so much overstrained during the war that they were not able to cope 
with the additional traffic involved in the heavy movement of food- 
grains from one part of the country' to another. But* as 1 have saul 
earlier, that difficulty was. somehow laced and faced successfully- 
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After independence, the Government was also called upon to 
lay the foundations of a Welfare State, The first essential of such a 
State is to see that everyone gets food, clothing and shelter. Every¬ 
one is provided with facilities for education and medical relief, and 
everyone gets the opportunity to rise to the highest he is capable of. 
With this objective in view several steps were taken. One was the 
drawing up of a Constitution. Our Constitution enshrines within 
it the principles of a Welfare State. It guarantees to every citizen 
liberty of life, liberty of profession, liberty of religion, liberty of 
speech and every other kind of freedom which a human being needs, 
irrespective of his religion, sex and age. But it is not enough to put 
these things on paper. We must provide the necessary facilities to 
enable everyone to enjoy them. We have, therefore, been preparing 
a series of plans to make the people's life a bit happier, specially of 
the poorer sections of the community. Our irrigation and industrial 
projects are meant to serve the same end. Work on one such project 
is also being carried on in your midst, I have come here specially 
to see the progress that it has made. You will be happy to learn 
that there are many of such projects spread all over the country. 
We hope people will be benefited immensely when all these projects 
are completed. 

While drawing up our Plans, we have not forgotten the small 
industries. It is these industries which flourish in the villages and 
which provide employment to millions and billions of men and 
women who cannot get any other kind of employment. Therefore, 
while on the one side we are trying to develop the big in le Iti -purpose 
projects and large industries, we are also trying to help, encourage 
and rehabilitate die small village industries. The Government is 
also directly participating in the development of some basic indus¬ 
tries like iron anti steel. At present wc produce only abum IQ lakh 
tons of steel. Within the next three or four years we hope to have 
factories which will give us at least four times as much. Two 
factories which wiJI produce at least IQ lakh tons arc already under 
construction. A third is under contemplation, and the details arc 
being worked out. 

It has been felt that for improved agriculture manure is re¬ 
quired. For this purpose a very big factory has been established at 
Sindri. It produced fertilizers. When the factory started produc¬ 
tion a little over two years ago, some difficulty was felt in the initial 
stages fn disposing of its produce. Our agriculturists have now' 
understood the 'due of the fertilizer. Today there is such a big 
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demand for this product that we arc going to have at least two or 
three big factories in the country in the near future. 

I cold you that our railways suffered terribly during the war 
period. Wc had, therefore, to import a large number of engines 
and wagons. During the last few years, not only have the railways 
been completely rehabilitated, but they have started manufacturing 
most of the things which we previously imported from abroad. We 
hate now factories which produce engines and wagons for the broad 
guage as well as the metre gauge lines. It is hoped that in the near 
future we will become completely self-sufficient in these lines. While 
all this has been achieved, we have also been able to lay and open 
new railway lines. 

So you can understand that we have made all-round progress. 
Our position In [he outside world 3ias also improved very largely. 
He did not have a single representative in any foreign country 
before 1947. India was supposed to be and was in fatt a part of the 
Bmish Empire, and as such had no independent existence of its own 
m the eyes of other countries. Since 1947, we have not only our 
ambassadors all ovct the world and the ambassadors of other 
countries in Delhi, but our advice is sought by many countries. I 
do not know of any other country which within a period of seven 
years has risen from a dependent status to such heights in inter- 
national matters. The foreigners who come and visit this country 
and go round and sec things for themselves are full of praise for us. 
More than that, the policy of peace that our Prime Minister has 
been following has been appreciated and approved by all countries, 
lie has beer telling die world that there is no way out of conflict 
except the way which Mahatma Gandhi taught us. War settles no 
questions. It creates new problems. What many people do not 
understand is that preparation for war can never end war. When 
the first World War was fought it was proclaimed that it was a war 
to end war. But it only led to the second world war. The second 
world war has Jed to preparation for a third world war, and the 
third world war is going to be a total war which threatens annihila¬ 
tion. All these years the scientists and the Governments have been 
engaged in discovering and perfecting weapons of destruction. Such 
weapons have reached a stage never dreamt of before. Everybody 
feels that war should be avoided, but none has the courage to say 
that it should not be fought and there should be no preparation for 
it. All countries have been asked to join one camp or the other so 
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remember that nothing can be achieved without work. Everyone of 
you has to work. That work has to be found by yourself. 
It should not be work only for yourself but lor the country as 
a whole. If everyone works for the country as a whole, the net 
result is that everyone works for himself also* and that is my 
request to you. Think of the country and be prepared t© 
work for it. 


NEED FOR NATIONAL OUTLOOK* 

Let me begin with a word of thanks to you all fqr the veiy 
warm welcome which you have extended to me ever since I landed 
here last evening from my aeroplane. You have rightly pointed out 
that J have visited this place more than once. I can tell you that I feel 
a sense of joy and happiness whenever I happen to come 
towards the Soudi and particularly to the southernmost place In 
the country. 

Wc have a large country spread over nearly tu r o thousand miles 
from north to south and more or less the same from east to west, 
and within the bounds of India we have got every religion that at 
present exists in any part of the world. We have quite a number 
of languages which are spoken and understood* although the number 
of languages which have a written script and a rich literature is 
not as large. We have different customs, w T ays of life and inodes of 
doing things, but behind and underlying all this variety, we have a 
running thread of unity which binds us all and which has held us 
together through ages since time immemorial. We have had many 
calamities, invasions and even conquests of this country by out- 
siders. But, in spite of all revolutionary changes, the country 
socially and culturally has remained one. and continues to be one. 
Today* it is aEso politically one. There is one government which 
governs the whole country, allowing of course for autonomy in the 
States, We have thus attained now + what was not attained before* I 

1 t*. in rcpljf to the Civic A if dm, by ibt Trivaridiuiss Corporation. 
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mean, cultural and political unity. It is a great achievement which 
our generation has seen. In times to come when our children s 
children will read the description of the phase which we have see it 
and gone through ourselves, they will remember it with a sense of 
pride and thankfulness. We have therefore a great responsibility 
also. We have undoubtedly had very difficult times since wc 
attained independence, but through God’s grace we have managed 
to get through them practically unscathed. 

At the time we were rejoicing the advent of freedom, the 
country was. passing through a most critical period in the isake of 
partition. Let us hope these unhappy events are now only a mat urn 
of history which will soon be forgotten. We have since managed 
to unify the country. On the eve of Independence, we had, apart 
from what were known as provinces in British India, a large iiutuber 
of States which were ruled by Indian princes. Some of these States, 
like yours, were quite enlightened, hut in many others there were 
conditions of a sort of primitive absolutism. I do not know, but 
those who were not friendly to us might have thought that with 
the departure of the British, India would break up not only into 
Pakistan and Hindustan, but a bo into a large number of small 
principalities, all warring against one another, as had not infrequently 
happened in the past. Fortunately, through God’s grace, through 
the wisdom, farsightedness and statesmanship of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, and through die patriotism of tile princes, India has become 
one; and today the writ of the Republic runs over a larger area 
than ever it did in the past history of cornitries. We had the 
empire of the Hindus, wc had the empire of Indians who were 
Budilhists, we had the empire of the Muslims, and lasdy we had the 
British empire; but not one of them could have claimed to have 
ruled effectively over the vast territory which is nose governed under 
the Constitution ol India by the Republican Parliament, and it is 
therefore a matter of gratification and congratulation. But let us 
not become complacent about it. Our Republic is only eight years 
old, and our democracy too, at any rate in the modem sense, is not 
older than that. Eight years' time is too short a period for either a 
Republic or a democracy to attain that kind of maturity which can 
raise it above care or anxiety. We have, therefore, to be vigilant to 
protect our liberty and maintain our unity, so that each une of the 
States constituting our Republic feels happy and contented, and the 
people as a whole are prosperous both physically and spiritually, 
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Our great heritage is neither material goods, nor materia] prosperity, 
but a kind of contentment which is bom of spiritual satisfaction. 
Let us not therefore minimize or forget die value of this spiritual 
heritage. It has given India a peculiarity of its own. It was not 
an accident that Gandhi ji was born in India or that he worked in 
India or that lie adopted methods which were peculiarly Indian or 
that he succeeded without arms in wresting freedom for us from a 
mighty empire which was armed. It was because spiritualism was 
there in our blood and in our bones. It enabled him to disarm us* 
and to make us walk on the narrow path of non-violence in spite of 
the violence of the other side. We have therefore to be careful to 
preserve the spirit of non-violence in thought and deed. If we do 
that, I am quite sure* all will go well. 

I said just now that we should not he complacent about our free¬ 
dom. I also said that our Republic and our democracy arc still very 
young. We recently had a most disturbing exhibition of what narrow- 
ness can create in our midst. People who have been working with 
Gaud hi ji could little imagine that small changes in the boundaries 
of States would create such upheavals as we have witnessed during 
die last few weeks. Let 115 hope that tills is die last of that kind of 
narrowness which the country has seem It is for every one of us, 
in whatever walk of life one is situated or whatever work one is engag¬ 
ed in, to see that we develop a sense of oneness and unity and that we 
do not mistake die wood for the trees. The trees will not last ii 
the forest is destroyed. The country alone can preserve the States, 
and no State* however good, however strong* however well-knit, will 
be able to survive if the country as a whole gets shattered into pieces. 
We have, therefore, to be vigilant and cautious in our thought? word 
anti deed* 

Speaking a$ 1 do in the southernmost part of India and coming 
as I do from the northernmost province of India, 1 can speak for 
the whole length and breadth of this great country. I ask you, 
living near die Cape* to believe that die areas at the foot of the 
Himalayas are yours* and permit me, living as I do at the foot nf 
the Himalayas, to treat Cape Comorin as mine. Unless we develop 
this sense of unity and patriotism, and subordinate local? parochial, 
caste and communal considerations to the consideration of the 
country at large, we may lose the freedom which we have attained 
and our democracy may have a short life. This is a warning which 
recent events have given us and let us take it seriously. I can only 
hope that the people will rise to the occasion and Lhe foundations of 
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democracy which have been hid in our country will prove to be 
strong. Whatever disturbances were witnessed in recent months will 
prove like a foam on the waves of die ocean which do not touch the 
bottom at alL Like a foam they were dirty and let us hope they 
will soon disappear. Let ns all make out own contribution* how- 
ever humble, to make die country worthy of its past and worthy of 
a greater future. 


LACCADIVE ISLANDS* 

I am very happy to be here today amongst you. I had long 
been looking forward to this visit. It is true that many people have 
not visited these islands and none of the Viceroys ever did this* But 
those w r ere days when other people ruled over us. Since we have 
gained our freedom, wc are trying to establish contact with every 
nook and comer of the country and to meet the people 
wherever they may be. It was in pursuance of that policy that the 
Governor of Madras, Shri Sri Prakasa, visited this island some time 
ago. When I read hLs report, X made up my mind to come and 
meet you all, 

I have listened with respect and attention to your address and to 
the demands which you have put forward, I understand that the 
question of establishing some means of communication between 
these islands and the mainland is under active consideration and l 
trust now that the administration of these islands is going to be 
taken over by the Government of India, we shall be able to look after 
you better from Delhi. It is not that the Madras Government was 
not playing its part* but we trust that, communications being a 
Central subject, we would be able to do something better, I do not 
personally see any difficulty in having some sort of telegraphic or 
wireless communication between the mainland and these islands 


“ Reply to Wdcfttm Address by ihc citizen, -E February, 
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and I tan assure you that the matter will he taken into earnest 
consideration early. 

The proposal to have regular steamer service between these 
islands and the iminland is, I am told, nearing completion. When 
the preliminaries have been settled, there would be a service 
which wiH regularly come and go between these islands and the 
mainland. You have lightly pointed out that in the absence oi 
such means of transmit you find difTictdty in the disposal n£ your 
own goods and the import of what you require here from die 
mainland. 

lam told by the Collector that an attempt is being made to intro¬ 
duce amongst you improved methods of coir-making. I hope and 
trust that it will not lead to any restriction in employment but will 
help to improve the quality of your products There is always a 
risk in the introduction of machinery. It may lead to unemploy¬ 
ment or imder-empJoyment. Therefore, while efforts should be made 
to help every individual to improve the quality of his coir, nothing 
should be done to reduce employment 

I am sony to learn that ft lam and leprosy are prevalent in this 
island, I am glad to notice that the Welfare Association has started 
a smalt colony for those afflicted with the fell disease of leprosy, J 
am told that there are many who are living with their own families 
who are also afflicted, by the disease. People may not realise that it 
is a very infectious disease and any contact of persons who have been 
affected with others may result in affecting those people who are 
otherwise safe. If sufferers from Urn disease could realise how they 
could be helpful in removing this contact with others for keeping 
them safe and free from the disease* k will be a good thing for them 
to do. I have asked the doctor who looks after die colony to 
advise all sufferers who are Jiving with their families to come and stay 
in the colony even if they are fed and maintained by their own 
families. Such a course will be in the interest of those who are free 
from the disease and who are their own near and dear ones. I am 
glad that steps are being taken to distribute medicines to lepers. 
Leprosy can be and should be eliminated. But that can be done if 
there is co-operation between people and those who are in rharge of 
welfare work. 

As regards hi aria also, I am told that it is possible to eliminate 
it but ii is a long-drawn out process* When I am talking about thk 
disease, do not imagine that they are peculiar to you alone. They 
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are prevalent all over the counuy and similar sutps are being taken 
elsewhere also* 

God has given you very rich land which can grow this cocoanut 
and I am glad that you utilise every inch of the land that is available. 
That is as it should be. I am making a note of all your require¬ 
ments and shall pass them on to the proper authorities for necessary 
action and you may rest assured that steps will be taken to remove 
such of your grievances as can be easily removed. 

I thank you for the welcome you have extended to me. 


AMINDIVE ISLANDS* 

I am very glad to be here with you this morning, Vou are 
living in an island apart from the mainland of India* You are not 
only separated from the mainland but also from the other islands* 
In each island there is a small population. That is responsible for 
many of the difficulties with which you are faced and also for the 
Government jiol being able to do as much for you as ft would wish 
to do. But efforts are being made now to bring you up in line 
with other parts of the country. 

1 have noted what you have said in your address about the 
Government trying to do its best to help you in every possible way. 
The question of establishing some means of communication and of 
having some sort of regular service with your islands is now under 
active consideration. There are some obvious dithat!tics. In the 
first place there is not as much traffic as one would like to have for 
a regular service. Then weather conditions are to be taken into 
consideration. I am hoping that all these difficulties will be sur¬ 
mounted and there will be, at no distant future, some sort of a 
regular service connecting your islands and the mainland. 1 would 
myself place this matter before the Government of India and suggest 
to them to take speedy steps in the matter. 

■ Reply to Welcome Address by die citizens, ft Frliruary, 19S6, 
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I have your little school and have been pleased to see your 
children quite gay and happy. I understand that die standard of 
that school is also going to be raised. Students from other islands 
will also come and stay m the hostel which will be established within 
a short time. 

Yesterday, at the Androth island, 1 was very sorry io learn that 
leprosy and fibrin are prevalent there to a very great extent. It is 
fortunate that although you are not quite free from those diseases, 
their incidence is very much fess here than in that island. The doctor 
who will be stationed here will be able to look after the people who 
are suffering from leprosy and treat them. A certain stock o! medi- 
eines hits just been handed over by me for that purpose. It will 
be replenished from time to time. I am also told that effort is 
going to be made to establish a hospital with about a dozen beds. 
But I would suggest to you not to depend on a hospital so much as 
on the free nir and free life that you get In this island. Maintain- 
ing health is much better than curing a disease. You should 
try to prevent disease and not to fall ill. The doctor will also 

help in teaching you howr to live cleanly so that you may not 

fall ill. 

One friend just put a question to rue about religious freedom. 
I can give you this assurance that the Government allows everyone 
to follow his own religion, whatever it is* This freedom of religion 
h guaranteed by our Constitution. So you may rest assured that 
there will be no interference with your religion on behalf of die 
Government and if anyone tries to seduce you and tells you the 
contrary, you should not believe him. 

The Governor of Madras was here last year. I have come here 
this year. This indicates that your interest and welfare are being 
taken care of by those who run the Government. You on your side 
should also fed that you are part of India and your welfare is tied 

to the welfare of India. If on your side you show loyalty to the 

Government, the Government on its side will always keep in mind 
and promote your welfare. 

It has given me great pleasure 10 go round and meet so many of 
you in these two islands. I shall be carrying with me sweet memories 
and your good wishes to the mainland and shall leave you 
vdtli a message of hope. All that is possible will be done for 
your good. 
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When I was asked to participate in this afternoon's function, I 
readily accepted the invitation. Not that 1 know much about the 



the portrait of Shri V. T* 
■iotLiii? with him for the last ftw 


Krishnamachari. 1 have been working with him for ihe last few 
years in one capacity or another. He has given oH hb best to list: 
service of the country in various capacities* anti e\en today P at an 
advanced 3 gc, he not only maintains his great interest in v. Oj but 
applies himself in a most assiduous maimer to every detail of hi* 
job. At the present moment lie iTlfealing with planning, the work 
of a most exacting nature. One needs to talk to him only for a 
few minutes to find out how lie keeps his grip on every detail of (he 
various plans which are being now worked out either in the 
Secretariat of the Government of India or of the various States, 
From his present method of work, one can imagine what he must 
have done when he was very much younger and when he was 
entrusted with the administration of one or the other Indian State 
or of the districts in Jndia, We wish Mr, ftrishnamachari many 
many years of useful service to the country and to the cause to which 
he has dedicated himself 

It is also a matter of pleasure to me that you have asked me 
to lay die foundations tone of a block for the hostel of the Indian 
Officers* Association where many boys of the future will have the 
opportunity not only of studying but atso of coming in contact with 
those who are actually engaged in the administration of this country. 

When the members of the Constituent Assembly were engaged 
in drawing up our Constitution, and in the process were faced with 
many problems, one of the most important of them was. which of 
the Constitutions of the world to adopt as their model. It was not 
without a great deal of thought and deliberation that they decided in 
favour of the British Constitution, One of the most important 
featum of this Constitution is that there is separation of functions 
of those who lav down the policy and those who are responsible for 
executing It. This feature has been adopted in our Constitution 
and it forms the basts for the division of work between our Ministers 

* Speech on the occasion of the iinvdlinp of the portnit of Shu V. T. 
Knshnamiiehjiil Deputy GulnUKfL PlumninR Commission. Gotc rnme n E of India, 
anrt of the InvTos of the foundutiwv^nne of the “RaditrmpnEr Block” for lh* hostel at 
the Indian Officers" Associalien, Madras, 13 August, 195$ r 
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and ihc civil servants. Ministers may change but the civil services 
remain at their posts to tarry out the policy of the Government, Ii 
is, therefore, a matter of great pleasure that the services do understand 
this position. The Ministers, being new to their work, may some¬ 
times make mistakes, but it is for the civil servants to advise them 
correctly so that the mistakes which may arise out of inexperience 
may not be perpetuated to the detrimen t of the country. 

When power was transferred to us p there might have been some 
people who doubted our rapacity to maintain the administra¬ 
tion. Such persons suspected that we might also have a repetition 
of scenes which were enacted in similar circumstances in many other 
lands. 

One of the great things which the British did for us was to give 
us a well-k nit, well-organizcd and weJ Inexperienced body of civil 
servants wKo were spread all over the country and who. in the 

absence of everything else lor the time being, were holding the 

country together. I do not exaggerate when I say that I do 

greatly appreciate the help and assistance rendered by the services in 
the difficult days of 19+7 when we had a tremendous exodus of 
people from one part of the country to another. I do not know 
where we would have found ourselves if the services had failed us on 
that occasion. Not only in the Punjab, but in other parts of the 
country as well, the transfer of power from British to Indian 

hands was effected smoothly, Even in the most distant villages, the 
authority of the Government remained firm and the peace and 
tranquillity of the land was preserved by the efficient system of 
administration left behind by the British. We have, therefore, every 
reason to bo grateful to the services. But it is now time that they 
render even greater service than was done by them in the past. 
Times have changed; our ideals have changed* What we propose 
to do now is somewhat different from what they have been doing 
so far. In the present period, which may called a j>eriod of 
transition or resurrection, we have to depend even more on the 
services for a great deal which we wish to achieve. For, as Mr* 
Me non pointed out just now, formerly our Government was more or 
less a police state: now it is gradually on the road to becoming a 
M'el fare Suite Formerly our services were primarily concerned with 
the collection of revenue or the maintenance of law and order or 
the administration of justice. Now [hey will be called upon to 
undertake new and exacting duties hke those of Managers of dams, 
river valley projects, industrial undertakings, insurance, banking, etc. 
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These functions arc already being performed by the Government. 
I do not know how many more of such jobs will be taken over by 
the State and manned largely by our services. While we are always 
on the look out for talent outside the services, we hat e largely to fall 
back upon the existing personnel, whenever there is difficulty. As 
you know, soon after gaining independence, we had to create a new 
department under die Government called the Foreign Affairs Depart¬ 
ment. For filling posts even in this Department, we had to recruit 
many people from existing services. And I hope, 1 am correct in 
saying that, in this and several other new tasks which we have lately 
entrusted to our services, we have been fully satisfied by their per¬ 
formance. 

It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that the services constitute 
the foundation-stone of die Welfare State. They provide the base 
on which the superstructure of the government is built. They 
may not be in the limelight; their names may not always appear 
hi die newspapers— aldiough in India this does happen very often, 
nevertheless, they perform die most essential functions of the Statc. 
I have no doubt that, in future, as the work grows, the services will 
rise to the occasion and will discharge their duties widi as g Teat 
effectiveness as they have done in the past. 


THE UNITY OF INDIA* 

I am thankful to you all for the kind reception which you have 
given me and for die enthusiasm with which you have greeted me 
during my drive through the city. As you have said in one of die 
addresses which has just been read out, this is not my first visit to 
your city. I have been here more than once, and on each such 
occasion 1 have received die same kindness which was shown to me 
this afternoon. When I became the President of the Congress in 
1934, I made a rather exhaustive tour of these parts, and in spite of 
the fact that I come horn a State which is at the foot of the 

• Speech M a public mertJns in Madurai in reply la the ms reception, 
16 August, 193*. 
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Himalayas and you are more or kss near the tip* I never found 
myself a stranger in this place, J always felt that I was one of you 
and I flattered myself with the belief that you also regarded me as 
one of you. 

The sense of oneness pervading in our country, from one part 
oE the country to the other, needs to be re-emphasised in the context 
of the heated controversy we have had on Che question of the re¬ 
organisation of States, We should not think that our unity is a 
matter of course and it need not be thought of or cared for. It 
should not also be imagined that it is capable of bearing all kinds 
of strains to which it may be exposed. The fact is that our unity, 
although very ancient and welhrooted, needs to be nurtured and 
strengthened* at least at the present moment. We know that 
although utir cultural unity is ages old, it failed to give us political 
unity, and we succumbed to foreign invasions times without number. 
Fortunately, now we have attained political unity also. Under the 
circumstances, it will he easier for us to reinforce and preserve our 
cultural and political unity. But politics plays havoc occasionally, 
and it is necessary to beware ol it. 

Let us not, therefore, imagine that this political unity does not 
require our careful attention from day to day. Imagine, what 
would be our state if this political unity were to he lost ? As It b* 
India is the second biggest nation in the world. With the exception 
of China, there is no other country which has got such st large 
population and is governed by one Constitution and ruled by one 
set of Ministers. I do not think there has been another instance 
of an election in which something like ISO million people were 
enfranchised. A second general election will be coming during the 
next lew momlis. In this age numbers, count more than anything 
else. India, with more than 560 million people, can play a great 
part in the world today. But imagine what will happen if we 
were again to be separated, one from another* and instead of having 
one India we had a number of independent States, In kali Yuga* 
it is said, g Unity is strength/ It is therefore necessary that today we, 
who are 360 mill ion people, stand united as one man. Unity does 
not mean dull uniformity. A distinctive feat tire of our nation is 
"unity within diversity/ Here in these parts women are wearing 
jewels. Each little bit of stone that is there has its own value and 
iU^owlTjjosition, ant! yet the whole jewel is something different from 
individual stones. As a whole piece oE j ewellery* it h not only very 
valuable but much more beautiful- India is like such a pivee ol 
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jewellery with all Its variety. Let us not break any of the stones 
which constitute tlie full jewellery. Each one of the stones must be 
preserved in its place, in all its glare, in all its beauty and in all Its 
splendour. Then alone the whole jewellery will shine at its best. 
"^""ThEre is no occasion For undesirable rivalries. We should all 
help each other in a spirit of cooperation and goodwill, I know 
that occasionally there are differences. That cannot be avoided. 
But we should try to keep them within bounds. They should not be 
permitted to destroy the fundamental basic unity of the country. 
Mahatma Gandhi used to tell us i "Be prepared always to give, not 
to take," This is true not only of individuals but also of groups 
and communities. If every group thinks o! the other, there will be 
no group left umhought of. The trouble arises because instead of 
caring for others we think of our own particular group. The result 
is that die group alone tries to safeguard its interests and no outsider 
bothers about it. If each group were to- think of others and not of 
itself, then each group will be thought o£ by all others except itself. 
This will make a difference. It is therefore necessary in the interests 
tjf the country dial we think o! the nation as a whole and not of 
narrow groups within it. This is all the more necessary in the 
present context when certain regrettable incidents have happened. 
I am hoping that this is only a passing phase. 

Fortunately, you have had no such trouble here; I hope it will 
never happen in future as well* I am quite sure you will think of 
the country as a whole, for, you are in one comer of it, although 
a very big comer. If you look at the map of India from this comer, 
you will find that either you are at die foot or at the top. In what* 
ever position, your responsibility is great, IT you are at the Foot, 
you have to carry die whole weight of the body 3 if you are at the 
top. die head has to share the burden, I therefore hope that you 
will never forget the country or ignore Its interests. We are acquir¬ 
ing new place in world affairs. Our Prime Minister has been 
devoting himself wholeheartedly 10 the maintenance of world peace. 
You* can nnderaaruh with how much greater force, emphasis and 
authority, he can carry forward this mission if he is convinced that 
in Ills own country there b no trouble at all. 

/ We are, at the present moment, engaged in working out the 

Second Five Year Plan. The First Plan has proved to be more 
successful than we thought ii would in the initial stages. Let us 
hope that the Second will be even more successful than the First, 
That can happen only if all the people co-operate in the working 
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of die Plan and put ihek shoulders to it There are people who 
are crying to main tain the balance in different parts of the country; 
you can rest assured that they will not neglect the interests of any 
region. But there is such a thing as priority. Even when we go to 
the temple, everybody cannot get darskan at the same Lime; we have 
to go one after another. Similarly, when we go to a river for bath, 
it is not always possible for all to bathe together. To stand in the 
que and to take your turn does not mean the neglect of any one. 
It only means that steps are being taken to see that everyone gets 
the opportunity. Unless this is done, equality of opportunity cannot 
be emitted. Similarly, in the matter of the Five-Year Plan* every¬ 
body has to be thought of P but not at the same time. And you may 
rest assured that no one will ultimately be neglected. 


THE MYSORE STATE® 


It is indeed a matter of great gratification to me that 1 have 
been able to come and participate in this function this afternoon. 
The question of reorganization of States has been before the public 
and the Government of India for some time, and it has led to a great 
deal of argument and discussion not always of a very pleasant 
character' But fortunately we have come to the end of the discus¬ 
sion, and today we are able to implement the Act which creates the 
new States more or less on a linguistic basis. The demand for the 
creation oE linguistic Slates had been put forward by various groups 
and individuals for many years, and it lias been claimed that the 
creation of such linguistic States would lead to a consolidation of 
the unity of India and would not in any sense wort in the direction 
of disintegration or disruption. I believe that claim to be well- 
founded because I consider it i$ consistent with our whole life and 
tradition which has come down to us from time immemorial. In 
India we have always had the tradition of unity in the midst of 
diversity and that diversity has been recognized and encouraged* only 
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subject to one condition, namely, the cultural unity of die courttry. 
Today we have advanced beyond the stage of mere cultural unity 
and have established in the country a system of government which 
is run under one single Constitution and one administration. It b 
the writ of die Republic of India which now runs through every 
nook and corner oF India. Today, along with cultural unity which 
we have had for centuries in spite of difficulties, in spite of all kinds 
of political revolutions we are now going to have political unity 
also- The demand for separate linguistic States is in keeping with 
this traditional system of unity in the midst oF diversity* and I am 
one of those who have always believed that the creation of such 
States would strengthen the unity of India and would not create 
any difficulty in that way. It is now for all those who have believed 
in that kind of unity to prove by their lives, by their action and 
by their activities, that India is a stronger country now, after the 
creation of these States, that it b a more united country, and that it 
b in every sense a better country than the one which it h now 
superseding. To you, men and women of Karnataka, I say this: 
You have been demanding the creation of a separate State with all 
the Kannada-speaking people brought together; you have rightly 
had a grievance that you were split up into four or five units, each 
under a separate administration. Your demand that for the purpose 
of developing your ail lure, language and such other specialities, all 
these areas should be brought under one State was a natural and 
just demand. And I must congratulate you that while you have 
been firm and insistent in your demand, you never allowed yourselves 
to be provoked into anything undesirable in pressing forward that 
demand. It is* there fore, a matter of congratulation not only for 
you but for us also who come from parts of the country other 
than Karnataka that you have achieved tins great objective by your 
silent and persistent efforts without creating any difficulty for any¬ 
body In the conn try. You have also certain advantages which other 
States, which are now being created today do not have. For example, 
you have a city like Eangalose as your capital city, which has been 
a capital city for many many years and which has thus got all the 
facilities, amenities and equipment that a capital town requires. 
You have also an advantage in having as your Governor a person 
who has intimate knowledge of the State and who has had ex¬ 
perience of administration in more activities than one. You will 
have the advantage of his experience. You hove also succeeded in 
securing a team of Ministers who from all accounts that I have heard 
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are a well-knit team and will be able to see to it that the respon¬ 
sibilities which are now being placed today on them are discharged 
io the satisfaction of all concerned 

M you have yonr advantages, you will also have your problems 
like other States—the problem of the integration oI different parts 
which have now been brought together under one administration, 
and otliers. Bur 1 am hoping drat with the good sense which you 
have always shown and which was shown also in the matter of 
bringing about this State, you will be able to tackle this problem as 
successfully as you have done others in the past. You have another 
advantage of developed industries in these parts, but that also brings 
the responsibility of developing diem scill further and of exploiting 
other resources which have not yet been touched and not yet been 
exploited. For all this you require men and women who will work 
wholeheartedly for the welfare of the State. 

We some times seem to think that die work involved in gelling 
rid of foreign ride in this country was a very difficult task and it 
required great sacrifice and great labour. That is true, but 1 believe 
the work which now devolves on all of us who are concerned with 
the administration of ihe country is no Jess difficult, and it requires 
no less sacrifice* no less devotion, no less application, and what is 
more, it demands all these not only of a small group of people but, 
in a Welfare State, of every citizen of Lhe country. You have to 
prepare the people for the great task of building up this Welfare 
State in which we are now engaged, and you will have to secure 
from them all iheir cooperation and all their help. The Govern* 
mem cannot work wonders. Even a new State like the State of 
Mysore with all its great advantages cannot work wonders in a day* 
and therefore I should warn everybody not io foe impatient if every¬ 
thing that is wished for is not achieved in a day; everyone should be 
prepared to work and work hard and to leave the results to take 
care of themselves, lam quite sure dial if honest and earnest work 
is done Lhe result will always be forthcoming and in ample measure. 
Therefore with all your advantages you have your responsibilities, 
and I have no doubt that you will be able to shoulder and discharge 
them with distinction. 

Above all, in India, we have to remember our past history. On 
many an occasion we have failed in our political sphere not because 
our people* in groups, or as Individuals, were lacking in any matter. 
They were brave, they were intellectually awake, they were otherwise 
quite fit. They were wanting in the spirit of co-opera lion, wanting in 
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a spirit of working together for a common cause. nn Un^n 
occasion we have lost not because the country as a whole d**r«d 
,o lose but because we were unable to put together all our effort* 
and energies- This lesson has to be remembered today 
it was needed ever before, because today we have launched upon a 
very high endeavour of building up a new State, a State from which 
poverty and illiteracy and disease will be banished, a State mwhreh 
all will be well-looked after and in which not only shall we be abl 
to serve ourselves but. through our non-violent methods, sene others 
loo. Therefore our unity, our freedom, our independence, are o 
great importance to ourselves and to others, and the responsibility of 
preserving them is ours- Each one of us must fed ihat respon¬ 
sibility more than anything else, and everyone must be prepar. ° 


discharge that responsibility. . 

Your State, I am sure, fully realises it and will discharge u. 1 
hope every citizen of the new Slate of Mysore will also feel that 
responsibility and discharge it. Let it be said that die new States 
which have been created and which are coming into existence today, 
together with the old existing States, will constitute an India kmi 
together by unbreakable ties and knit together socially, politically 
economically and in every other way. Let us pray that God will 
give us die strength, the wisdom and farsight to do what comes our 
way and to have faith in Him so that He may give us our full 
way and to have faith in Him so that He may give m our lull deserts 

Willi these few words I wish you success in your enterprise. I 
bring to you best wishes for the welfare of your new' Slate, best wishes 
for the good of the people who are brought together. I inaugurate 


the new State of Mysore. 
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TAMIL FESTIVAL 

Inaugural Address 
29 August, 195^ 

I must begin with a confession and an apology. The confession 
is that I am completely and utterly ignorant of Tamil and the 
apology is that I have not been able to learn it so far. That apology 
IS made not only on my own behalf, but on behalf of all northerners 
in this country. We have been thinking of having a common 
language or rather a language which will be used for our national 
purposes. We are expecting and hoping that our brothers and 
sisters in the South will Jeam that language. Unfortunately, I have 
not noticed any similar movement in die North for acquainting 
ourselves with the language or languages of the South. 1 only hope 
dm the people of the North will soon realise the great loss 
which they are sustaining on account of their not being acquainted 
with the literature that is enshrined in the languages of the 
.South. 

1 have sometimes heard it said that there is an attempt to impose 
Hindi on the South, 1 can give you the assurance that there is no 
such attempt on the part of anybody. What we want is that you 
should, out of your own free will, and out of a realisation of its 
necessity for die nation as a whole, adopt this language for our 
national purposes. There Is no intention in any way on the part of 
anybody to suppress any other language of India. On the other 
hand, we wish them all prosperity; we wish that they should grow 
and enrich die culture of the country as a whole; and I have no 
doubt that as in the past, one language will bind us all together. In 
the past there were difficulties of travel and communication, but in 
modern times when we have got so many new facilities for propaga¬ 
tion, it should not prove at all difficult for the northerner to learn 
one of i he southern languages or lor die southerner to learn a 
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northern language and if it is taken in that spirit* 1 have no doubt 
tha t the South will soon find it easy to heat the North. I say this 
Ironi experience, because I have seen some o£ the southerners* who 
liave been devoting some time to learn Hindi, speaking it with 
fluency and grammatical correctness; speaking it with not only 
fluency and correctness* but also with the accent with which, 1 must 
-confess, I cannot speak thy language myself (laughter). I have;, 
therefore! no doubt that in course of time, if you only give your 
attention to it* you will be able not only to compete with the North 
but even to go ahead of them. 

1 have further heard that another kind of language which will 
also be called national Hindi will be developed. This language will 
be different from die common Hindi. 1 do not know if any such 
attempt will be made. We know that the attempt to have an 
Esperanto in Europe has not proved successful and I am not at all 

sure dtiii an Indian edition of the Esperanto will be any more 

successful. I would, therefore* suggest that there is no reason to 

think that a new language will be developed. We all hope that 

everyone of you coming from the South, everyone of you speaking 
languages other than Hindi, will learn that language and make a 
contribution to that language. The Hindi of the future will be a 
language which is not the Hindi of the Northerner only* but it will 
he Hindi which has been fostered and nurtured by all Indians to 
whichever part of India they may belong. We want the Hindi 
language to be enriched by your own vocabulary* your own phraseo¬ 
logy and your own idioms, and while the structure of the language 
cannot be changed* there is no doubt that the Hindi language can 
greatly be enriched by contact with other languages and by 
contribution from other languages, and that is what I am 
hoping for. 

When the invitation was kindly attended to me to inaugurate 
diis Festival, I thought 1 could not do better than come to you and 
beg of you to look at this question from the national point of view* 
and just as in die past the South made a tremendous contribution to 
the Sanskrit literature* so also in the future, I have do doubt* you will 
l>e making your contribution to the enrichment of our national 
language and to make this country greater. 

With these words 1 have pleasure in inaugurating this 
function. 
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Ul r * ™ VC J y ,ia | J P> to ** P r ^m here today in connection with 

rec“.S . a "‘ l “ •— —* “ -bo b» t! Ijccii 

^ * ““*«* <> f ** art J t was my great privilege to 

ST?? S" dlC *"** »«* Afc.dt.mi 5J JUd by Cover,, 

the r ^ me I >lca5ure to «odai* myself with 

lie first Music FeiLivaJ organized bv the Akadami 

Music occupies an import^ place in our lives. W c in India 

/* I m C ^ U il1 music as also in other ai ts. Om 

spiritual hr^ht nT'. ^ ™ e of r,ie ineatls oi reachin- 

W intev 1 lK bereforc, they developed it almost to perfection. 

, r( . H 7 hr °J“ vtaa on lJ,e Unctions of music in this age. we can 
in , y <Ieii L a,e P° ,enlia f«y of musk and its harmonizing 

uuilc. The harmony which music creates has its effect on the 
^.phere and also on those who listen and sing. It was this deep 
Ullh 1,1 thc potentialities of music which made the people of 
i touiitn assign it a very important role in ottr social and cultural 

,le - Tbtrc h hardI y a " Indian festival or any social occasion or a 
cci emoiiy oi ritual in which music is not assigned a place. From 
time immemorial w have learnt to appreciate music and to count 
It among the foremost achievements of mam 

N'lth the passage of lime our tastes have perhaps undergone a 
a ooc deal of change, but our traditional and classical music has not 
undergone any fundamental pr essential change. During the jtfriod 
oi Muslim rule in India, classical music received not only patronage 
rum kings and nobles but underwent some modifications also to suit 
1 ie times, and die music of northern India ol today has adopted 
Foims and expressions which are largely derived from and inspired 
n those times. But whatever these modifications in fomi and cx* 
pitssion llia V be* they are only on ihe surface. The core and soul 
Indian music have remained classical and it is still a Jiving force. 

It is hoped that even now it possess the vitality and potentiality to 
adapt itself to changing times. 

Classical music flourished in die exclusive atmosphere of the 
courts of Indian Rulers. While it is a fact that princely patronage 
kept the torch of music burning, it cannot be gainsaid dial the general 
ittass of Indian people have noi remained in touch with if. Thus a 

-Sp^ch tmule on ihr occa^un ef prtSfniiuion of a^dr^ to \n 

Ek-lhi 31 March, 1954, 
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■■ulL has come to exist between what is best in out tradition and die 
tastes of the people. If music in this country has to nourish, this 
obvious gulf between the most developed music and popular tastes 
must be bridged. If necessary, die classical forms of music shook 
lie adapted to present-day needs and the common man educated to 
appreciate what is good in it. 

In republican India the princes no longer occupy the place 
which was theirs formerly. The patronage of music and other arts 
must, therefore, pass to the people or their Government. I believe 
this was one of the purposes behind establishing the Sangn *atak 
Akadami set up through die efforts of the Union Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion Within this short period of one year reports have come about 
the establishment of branches of the Akadami and other similar 
institutions and it is my hope that in course of mne branches of die 
Akadami or other similar organisations will hate been established 
all the States ami thus sufficient encouragement given to music aft 
uver the country. In this democratic age it is necessary that every 
good cause should derive its strength and support from the peop e. 
I am sure the Akadami will endeavour to bring music out from me 
atmosphere of exclusiveness, making it possible for die common 
man to hear it and to react to it. Fundamentally sound and 
intrinsically uplifting as the strains of our traditional music me, 
h’ve no doubf that before long it w ill get the ,x>pular recpgtutmu 
necessary both ior making it an integral part of our national 1 . l 
and also fur saving our valuable heritage from 1 anguish mg. 

I wish die Sangit Katak Akadami success m ns effort* < 
popularise music and congratulate all the musicians and artistes who 
have been recipients of special awards. 


KANNADA CULTURAL FESTIVAL 

Itiaiigiil'tit Address 
15 April, 1954 

I am thankful to die organizers of ike Kannada Cultural Y estival 
for their invitation asking me to inaugurate it, and welcome the 
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opportunity of adding to my knowledge of the cultural heritage of 
ilic people of Karnataka* On die basis of what I know o£ its contri¬ 
bution in ihe realms of literature and art# I should gladly endorse all 
that Sin i S. \, Krishnarptirthi Rao has said about it. You ecu id 
leg a tim a Eely feel proud of die part that Karnataka has played in 
building up what h known as Indian culture. As emphasized by 
iiiiiip Indian culture is undoubtedly one; but it is a composite 
culture* a collective concept* lor the making of which every part of 
India has made its contribution according to its own peculiar 
genius. 

I would like to say something about the principal characteristic 
■of Indian culture, though it might seem to be a digression. One of 
till se characteristics is die essential harmony of Indian culture, 
harmony which is not superficial, but which has gone deep enough 
eu be evidenced in every texture of its fabric- Anyone who goes 
iriuiid and visits various pans of the country will be struck by die 
unity which pervades all the apparent forms of diversity* It 
provides a harmonizing influence sufficiently tangible to make Indian 
culture distinctive. It is. therefore, not surprising if someone from 
the North discovers unmistakable bonds of unity in die ait of die 
Saudi or a man from the South is struck by the community of design 
or motif between the temples of the South and those of the 
Xorth. 

The spirit of unity has manifested itself particularly in the 
sphere of fine arts like music, dan ring, architecture, etc. About the 
ktsE one# Shir Kumar Mttra has said: "If architecture is die matrix 
ul :d3 arts and crafts* it is more so in India w^hose temples and enve- 
cathednds with all the decorative beauty of their sculpture and 
painting are die very embodiment of the integral vision of art that 
tanic iu die builders of ancient India. Evolved out of spiritual 
conceptions, they have stood through the ages as the principal 
a Tvible and material record of die cultural evolution of die race, as 
the symbol of the unity of its godward aspirations/' 

Your language, Kannada, which is recognized as one of the 
regional languages of India, is indeed one of the oldest in the country. 
Spread over a period of about 2,000 years, it has a rich literature, 

T he Kannadigas have also made valuable contributions to Sanskrit 
literature* 

The South in general and Karnataka in particular may well feel 
proud of die fact that the great Indian renaissance in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries emanated from that part of the country* This 
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renaissance which, in course of lime, transformed itself into the 
Bhakti movement is one of the most significant events of In i*y i 
history of the middle age?. Madhvacharya who w:is bom m 
Karnataka and Ramaoujathirya who sought shelter there, were i w? 
two spearheads of that movement. One of the foremost results of inis 
renaissance, which had its ramifications throughout the North, was a 
-rreat religious upsurge which sought expression through devotional 
poetry. Hindi, which had been in a formative stage for some 
centuries received a great fillip on account of this upsurge. *a en 
lodav the literature of the Bhakti era is the most valuable treasure 
of Hindi literature, In a way, therefore, we could say that in creat¬ 
ing the conditions which enriched Hindi literature, South India 
..laved a great part. Bengali and Marathi as they are spoken today, 
also benefited immensely from this renaissance. It was but incut 
[k bLe that ti spirit of unUon anti harmony should nin through the ait 
and literature of the various regions and their respective 

languages. . L . 

I am glad Lint the Kannada language, winch suttercci a 

temporary set-back for historical and geographical reason? m die 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, has once again come into us 
mvn. You have now two Universities and a number o£ wdUetab 
bshed educational institutions in Hie region of which Kannada is 
the language. Kannada has a strong Press and a well developed! itcra- 
lure, rich in fiction, poetry and drama. I am happy to observe ilia 
in our struggle for freedom Kannada writers played a prominent part* 

1 need hardly assure you that your sense of pride and your 
achievement, are widely appreciated outside Karnataka. 1 he who v 
country has learnt to respect and appreciate the Karnataka style ol 
music. Even in parts where Kannada is not understood, people 

listen to and enjoy this music. + , - ■ 

1 congratulate ihe organizers of ibis function on ibeii ueciaion 
to celebrate a Kannada Cultural Festival. Functions like this. ap^t 
from giving a high type of entertainment, are of great national 
importance. They provide an opportunity to speakers of ltl 
languages to come closer to regional literature and art. 1 l 5,irU 
cularlv welcome the idea of holding such festivals, portraying t te 
cultural activities of the South, in Delhi. I hope functions of this 
kind arc organised in other parts of the country also. I believe that 
every State or region has something to give to others. Such festival? 
should be the right medium Tor give and take in the cultural sphere. 

I have great pleasure In inaugurating this Cultural Festival. 
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Repirx!tittion and multiplication of hooks and other things Is 
one of the characteristics of modern age. If someone wrote a Iwok 
til ancient times, die writer could have only one copy of the hand- 
written manuscript. If more copies were required, die whole thing 
had to be re-written in hand by a scribe, which was an expensive and 
an arduous job. Today, on the other hand, if we warn reproduc¬ 
tions of a book or a given event, we have at our disposal not only the 
printing press but a few other scientific devices. Multiplication of 
tilings in the present age appears to be a mere child’s play. In 
earlier days if a good drama was staged and it happened to gain 
popularity, only those could benefit from it who were physically 
present when that play was staged. That is because the actors could 
not manage to be at more than one place at a time. Even if a pby 
was re-staged, no one could guarantee that it would be rendered with 
the same skill anti have the same effect on the audience as the 
original play staged earlier. 

All that has changed today. Now wc can have a play staged 
simultaneously at several places. We can have it cinematogmpfieti 
Hud in this way also reproduce the original voice of every actor. 
This is what is generally known as a film. 

Cinema is a very powerful medium of projecting ideas. Jc can 
ticute excellent effect on tlie audience if it has wellgroonicd actors, 
like dialogues anti conveys a good moral. But it is equally potential 
iu its destructive powers if die characters arc immoral so that their 
life, as portrayed in films, tends to degrade radicr than raise society, 

the capacity of the drama to do good or evil is limited in the 
sense that il can influence only those who see it enacted at one place 
at a time. But the caparity' of the film is unlimited because of its 
repieductions and the large number of people who can see it any 
number of times at any number of places. It is, therefore, very 
necessary to be cautious in the production and use of films in order 
t<> ensure that they are utilized for the good of society. 

Broadly speaking, cinema may be said to have three main 
objectives, namely, education, recreation and propaganda. All of 
these objectives are ol utmost importance in our everyday life. 
Cinema can play a great part in the spread of education, provided it 

arnt .° n L on of die preseniation of Akanb for the best Fra Iarc 

and Documentary- film*. I& October, 1954, 
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is really educative and makes the right approach to pupils. While I 
am talking of education, I have not only child education in mind 
but also the education of the grown-ups. J’duration does not mean 
only literacy. It is much more than I bat. Alter all, books can give 
only a pjn-t 0 f the knowledge which it is desirable for man to 
acquire. Far more than books, it is die experience, the contacts 
and die environments which go to constitute an individual s 
knowledge. Cinema can he a great help in acquiring knowledge from 
all these dillerem sources, because it can extend to incredible limits 
the field of our visual and auditory experience. It is a truism that 
things which we see with our own eyes influence us far more than 
things which we hear from others' moudis. Tilings which we see 
an the screen may not be leaving as lasting an impression on us as 
things which we see in our actual life, but, nevertheless, scenes ol 
tlie screen are more effective than descriptions read in print or beau! 
through ears. 

As for recreation, it is also o£ many kinds. There is recreation 
which besides being entertaining is also educative. There can also 
be something which is recreative but morally injurious. I cannot 
claim; to have seen many films. Actually, I have not had many 
occasions to sec them. But 1 am told by many a friend that quite a 
number ur our films belong to the latter category, and that far from 
bring a genuine source of recreation or education, they only 
stimulate sensuousness Such films have a particularly bad elfect on 
younger minds. May bo that such films are more popular than 
others. It is also possible that such films may be more paying. It 
might be said by some that films are produced on a commercial basis 
and, therefore, the producers have to produce only what is in demand. 
It may also be said that the principal function of the cinema is 
to pmv ide entertainment, in which case producers have to be guided 
by popular taste. 

All these moot points might be adduced for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, Rut 1 would like to point out to those connected with our 
i inema industry that if they want to render real service to the public- 
;,nd I do believe it should lie their ideal^aJI these arguments should 
lie of little consequence to them. At any rate, these are secondary 
considerations. The primary consideration must be service of the 
jjeople. No service can be real unless it safeguards the genuine 
interests of those who are sought to be served. 1 would, therefore, 
request film producers to ponder over rhis and ask themselves as to 
what their real aim is. The aim, as I said, lias to be service of the 
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people, which is not incompatible with commercial success. But 
commercial success without service Is hardly worth any tiling. 

When one is guided by selfish motives* one may try to do some 
thing which is in one’s own Interest even if it is contrary to the 
interests of society. Society has to call such a person to account. 
Tire object of all the penal codes prevalent in different countries is 
to keep in check the tendency of die individual to gain at the expense 
of society, I feel our film producers should also evolve a similar 
code In the interest of society and the quality of their own produc¬ 
tion. I admit that in an ideal society there will lie no need to have 
a penal code. By ideal society I mean a society in which every 
individual is so disciplined as to have full control over himself so 
that he does not require any extraneous pressure or fear to make him 
pursue the path of righteousness. So far, we do not know of a 
society of this description. That explains the need of a penal code 
in ever) 1 country, Nevertheless, it goes without saying that the more 
reformed and wide-awake a society Is, the less is its need for a penal 
code. 

Sponsoring of films and their actual production* I take it* are 
jobs which can be undertaken only by enlightened and conscientious 
people. It will not be too nnieli to hope that rising above purely 
personal gains they would always keep in view the good oi society 
as a whole. If it is not so, 3 shall request film producers to keep 
this high ideal before them. Until such time as this ideal is 
achieved, I am a frit id it would be necessary for Government, ns the 
guardian of society, to exercise some kind of control over die produc¬ 
tion of films. Freedom Is undoubtedly a great blessing, but it has 
its own discipline and its own limitations. Unless that discipline is 
voluntarily adhered to by all, freedom itself would be in peril. 

1 am glad to say tliat good many of our films are doing real 
national and constructive sc nice, particularly those films called 
documentaries which are produced with the object of diffusing useful 
mformation and general knowledge, Some people might flunk shat 
documentaries have not much entertainment value* but it cannot 
he doubted that they are highly educative, f should think that 
through the different media of recreation and entertainment it is 
possible to modify or improve popular tastes. I hope film producers 
will also agTce with dlls view. We know of so many sports and 
games which make for physical fitness but which also inculcate the 
vfrclies of co-operation and mutual dependence. There can also be 
games which exhibit cruelty and ferocity and instead of bringing 
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Lhese vices into hatred tend to make virtues of them. Similarly, 1 
think the cinema instead of laying emphasis on sensuousness can 
portray and preach lofty ideals, I wish our film producers to serve 
the public and also get their legitimate profit: at the same time they 
should stick tenaciously to high social ideals. 

The Government has given the desired encouragement to this 
a it by deciding to offer awards to best films. In adjudging the 
quality and standard o! films, the things 1 have referred to ought 
to be kept in mind. Our film producers should popularize an 
ideology which should make ol>servance of these high ideals a matter 
of duty so that morality and social decorum might also come to 
mean popularity and commercial success. 1 know that all official 
controls and restrictions are irksome in their very nature, and those 
on whom they are imposed naturally start looking for devices for 
circumventing them. But if a restrictive measure has the sanction of 
public opinion behind it, the producers will themselves look upon 
malpractices as tin desirable and strive to avoid them. This al¬ 
together obviates the necessity of controls. If any controls are 
imposed in such circumstances, they remain merely a dead letter and 
have seldom to be invoked. 

I fervently hope that our film industry, which represents a 
growing and progressive art, will keep these things in view and that 
the producers will do all that is possible to remove the very basis 
of the complaints sometimes heard against films, 

I congratulate all the recipients ol today's awards. Lei there 
be healthy rivalry and competition among all of you for producing 
films which render real service to the people and which bring them 
nearer to our cherished ideals. 


PUNJABI CULTURE* 

I rtti glad that the Punjabi-speaking citizens of the capital 
thought of holding this function. Lately we have had such cultural 


* Spcei'h delivered nl the inuUgEir&lknn a Punjabi fjillLkr.nl Mela at New Belli i, 
ft November. 1^54, 
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PUNJABI CULTURE 


and literary festivals here of the people of other linguistic groups. 
The number of those who speak Punjabi is probably not loss than 
that of any other single language group in Delhi. It would indeed 
have looked odd if the Punjabi population of this town had not 
thought of organising a Punjabi Mela. When I was told about it 
by Shri Guimukh Singh Musafir and other friends, I gladly accepted 
their imitation to inaugurate it. 

India is a country where many languages are spoken. Quite a 
few or them arc rich and well developed They have their own 
literature and their own literary traditions. On account of this 
variety in language and customs, we often call India a country 
consisting of several cultural groups, A 31 these regional ml lures and 
their respective tradition* form the basis on which the edifice nl 
Indian culture stands. It does not mean that Indian culture has no 
distinctive individuality of its own and it is merely a conglomeration 
of regional cultures. The fact is that as a result of centuries of 
mutual contacts and the process o£ constant give and take, a com¬ 
posite culture had long evolved with its own peculiar characteristics 
and beauties. Though, as before, the thought, customs and tradr 
tions of various regions are an integral part of Indian culture, yet 
the latter may be said to be aliove each one of them because of its 
d ist incti ve ind ividua i ity, 

I know' some people do not look upon the multiplicity of 
languages as an unmixed blessing It is likely that ill the past 
mu Id-lingual ism may have encouraged centrifugal tendencies. It 
is also possible dial this factor may have been looked upon as a 
challenge to die country's solidarity and unity. But all that has 
changed now\ 1 would like that we review the situation in the 
changed circumstances. Luckily we have gone far ahead in this 
respect and the concepts of political independence and national 
unity have come to acquire a different meaning- The foundation cm 
which Indian unity and solidarity rest today is so strong that the 
very forces w p hieh might have threatened it in the past are today 
capable of forging new links to strengthen it. All the units, big and 
small, of the Indian L’nion now enjoy complete cultural and 
linguistic freedom and we look upon the progress of every regional 
language and culture as an asset to Indian culture- In my opinion, 
this freedom, given to the various units of the Indian Republic by 
our Constitution, is not only the guarantee but also die touchstone 
of our success. 
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l'oi (his reason I welcome the idea of convening such eulim.*! 
festivals. because they help in keeping that cultural heritage alive. 1 
am sure this Mela will be a source of entertainment not only to Hie 
Punjabi-speaking people of die capital but also to others- Apart 
from recreation, such festivals have also great educative value. In a 
place like Delhi which lias a cosmopolitan population, surh festivals 
provide an excellent opportunity of imbibing the spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion and mutual give and take. I wish success to this festival of yours 
and hope that occasions like dds will soon become a feature of our 


city and country life. 


BASIC EDUCATION* 


My interest in Sasic Education, called Nat Tallin, goes back to 
die day when Mahatma Gandhi convened a conference at Wardhn 
for discussing this subject. A few prominent educationists and 
workers in the cause of national education had also been invited to 
attend this Conference. I have been in touch with the progress ol 
this system of education ever since. 1 am, therefore, happy to have 
got this opportunity to come here and speak to you at>oui what 1 feel 
about ibis problem, although I know T might be repeating the views 

• Speech at llir /Ul liidia Bi'ic Education Conference, Sauce ra (Ssnniihtrah 

IS ^oTtmljer, 1954- 
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c ™„ e d by bK crtta. It is »to lil'l) "”V he vieK * T"T h Jr 

„p rtss arc mt in conferee with those oC often, parunitely of 
eilnratiooists. Beside, it is also to be sees, boss- [at myvteu-s 
with the policy which is being p.itsuctl by die Central anil S 
Govetotnems in tl* connection and how lac rt n prac,cable to 
rnodily that policy. Tlieeetoce. I hope chat I am goino to say “ 
he taken as my personal opinion and that yon icil! dnn.se .■ as sneh 
with an open mind without fear or favour. . 

U will be agreed that the system of education, right hom 
first primary da* to the highest university com^e,, wh«* we a. 
following tmiav. is the same as Introduced by die Bnudi Omen 
ment i( T lh is country. We have not been able m mUoilure any 
fundamental change in that system even after the 
independence. It is pointless to blame anyone or u became th 
peaceful manner in which the transfer of power took place made . 
inevitable that along with the governmental machmety ^ 
things, the system of education should also come to us as a heritage 

of the old regime. 

It is nose our duty to give thought to each one of these problems 
and decide in the light of present-day conditions how they can be 
solved and then to act upon what we have decked. Mice .s no 
doubt that in introducing this system of education, the principal 
motive of the British Government was to secure as much advantage 
: ,s possible for establishing itself in this country. Apart from 
,his, the Britishers also thought that as compared to their own 
culture and literature there seas nothing much m Indian culture 
and literature which might lie said to lie worth preserving. 
There is no doubt in course of time their views underwent some 
change, but it was not fundamental. The progress of Science 
in Europe meanwhile confirmed them in then view that scienti¬ 
fic cdu ration could be imparted only through the medium n 
English. Consequently, partly for the sake of administrative to^ 
nit nee and partly to propagate their own language and culture , 
Stuck to their own system of education which they introduced m 
this country. There is no doubt that tbe education received by our 
earlier generations was based on this very system. Those people 
knew little of Indian literature or culture and hardly felt drawn 
towards it. although a few Indian scholars who were inspired by 
English education did study Indian literature and wrote a good deal 
in praise of it. 
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Thus we find two schools of thought in this coon try. The 
followers of one school believe tlini our own language alone can be 
the medium of education and until that is done, education is bound 
to remain confined to a small section of society and will never spread 
among the masses. The other school of thought thinks that in this 
scientific age our country cannot cut itself adrift from European 

thought and that at least higher education should continue to he 

imparted through the medium of English. f£ that is not done, they 
argue, we shall fail to pull our weight and Lag behind other nations 
in die race for material progress. These views, ns a matter of fact, 
apply not only to die medium of instruction hut actually to die 
whole system of education. 

Our people have responded more and more to the call of educa¬ 
tion during the last 50 years, and this is evident from the phenomenal 
increase in the number of educational institutions. In 191 M2, 
when Burma and Pakistan were also parts of India, there were 186 

universities and colleges In India, as compared! with 53? in 1948-49 

though Bui ilia and Pakistan had separated, leaving India smaller in 
area and population. The number of secondary schools in 191 M2 
was 6,3/0. w hereas the corresponding figure for 194849 was 14,342. 
Again, while ill 1911-12 die total number of students studying for 
Intermediate, B.A. and B.Sc. was 31,94?, the number of M.A. and 
>I,$c. students alone in 194849 went up to 2,14,6 77 , out of whom 
23.058 were girls, .4s many as 62,495 students graduated from Indian 
universities in 1951-52, In the years which followed, 1 think, this 
number has gone up still higher. 

It is clear from these figures that there is a wide-spread demand 
for educational facilities. This demand is no longer confined to 
towns alone, but fe evident among people of the rural areas also. 
One result of this spread of education lias been that many educated 
people find themselves unemployed. Government jobs and service 
in private undertakings offer limited openings for the educated. 
Only a small fraction of successful scholars can he absorbed in them. 
A large majority of the educated are averse to taking up their parental 
occupations. As a result of their education, they have lost the capa¬ 
city to take up those occupations and they are not equipped to 
follow any other either. The only result of this process.has been 
increasing unemployment and subsequent discontent, indifference 
and a pessimistic attitude towards life among a large section of the 
educated people. This is a dangerous trend for the country. Let 
us, therefore, discuss today how far the present system of education, 
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which is spreading at such a speed* on which we arc spending so 
much ami which is turning out a large number of "educated'* boys 
and gids p is useful and capable of meeting die calleuge of present- 
day conditions. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who had anticipated all this, diought that 
this system of education which is so expensive would not do. if 
education was to be brought within the reach of every Indian* rich 
or poor. He, therefore, thought of a new system of education 
which Iras coine ta be known as Basic 1 .duration and which Indian 
and foreign educational experts have declared to be highly useful. 
According to Gnndliiji* as far as 1 understood him, there are lwo 
basic merits in this new system. Firstly, education under this sys¬ 
tem h imparted not merely through hooks but through some kind 
of practical work so that the knowledge which children acquire will 
not be the result of mere memorising bin of actual experience. He 
thought, and some of the leading educationists were at one with him. 
(hat knowledge acquired in this way created a degree of consciousness* 
efficiency and a feeling of self-reJhmcc p all of which would come handy 
to one when starting life. Secondly* die other merit in Lb is system* 
according to him P is that it brings education for all within the pale of 
practical possibility* because the handicrafts on which children would 
be working would bring some return in terms of money, which Would 
go, at least in part* to meet the expenses of tbeir education. He was 
convinced that unless young scholars made lids contribution towards 
their own education, universal education in India would never be 
possible. 

The result of all die discussions ami experimentations iu the 
held of education during die last 16 or 17 years is, in my opinion* 
the same that w r e arrived at in our discussions iti the first Conference 
held at Wardha. Educationists had admitted the utility of the new 
system but considered children's contribution towards their education 
as not only impossible but undesirable. Our ex|jen€nce, an the othci 
hand* has demonstrated both the utility a* well as the practicality 
of the system. My remarks are essentially with reference to primary 
and secondary education. Little has Tieen done so far to apply this 
system to higher education. It is nut, therefore* jmssible to say an)- 
thing about h on the bask nf experience. 

In spite of all that lias Ijccn done m this field so far, it is a pit) 
that this system has nor received the encouragement which it deserved 
and which we could have given it after achieving Independence. 
As far as I can say* the reason b that although the utility of the 
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new system has been proved, our faith in the old system of education 
] cm a ins unshaken. That is also why most of those who are engaged 
in the work of education have not given much thought to die new 
system. All that we can say is [lint even today the new system has 
not gone beyond the experimental stage. Gur Government lias not 
decided to popularise it as a part of its constructive programme, let 
alone doing anything practical for it. 1 know that in the various 
conferences we have had so far, resolutions have been adopted in 
favour of it and Government agreed that the new system should be 
adopted, but actually it has not been done. Consequently educa- 
lioT i a I ins tim tions of die oid type are daily in creasing anti whatever 
budgetary provision Government makes under the head “Education", 
is spent mainly on keeping the old system of education intact. 
.Naturally, the new system has received little encouragement. My 
own view is ilrat unless fundamental changes are made in the current 
system, die sad state of affairs that we see today will become sadder 
The feeling of discontent among the educated and their utter dis- 
satisfaction with life will continue to grow, 1 would, therefore, urge 
that all those concerned with the education of children—mil educa¬ 
tionists, universities and die governing bodies of colleges atid 
schools, education ministers, etc. should give not only theoretical 
consideration to tilts problem, but do something practical to change 
the present system of education. Unless this is done the problem 
would become more and more complicated. 

1 am very happy that the Tah'mi Sangh has been carrying on 
its work undeterred by difficulties. I cannot say that its activities 
have influenced educational trends in the country to any consider¬ 
able extent, but i must admit that whatever is being done by it 
i-i of great value to the country, its usefulness would be realised 
wlien, sooner or later, compelled by circumstances, we shall have 
to introduce fundamental changes in the system obtaining today. 
\t dial time the experience acquired by workers of the Talimi Satigh 
" ill come bandy. As I said earlier, our experiment in the sphere of 
primary and secondary education has been successful and we can 
confidently recommend die new system to our countrymen at these 
two stages. We cannot say the same in respect of higher education 
in view of the inadequacy of our experience. Therefore, 1 attach 
great importance to your work, i hope the unfavourable atmos* 
pherc will not denari your workers and they would continue to 
do their job. 
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I remember sometime in 1924 Sfati C. Raj^opalEtdlari said 
iei his convocation addict io die Uihai Vidyapidi that such national 
educational institutions were like flickering; lamps, reminding us 
of the days when die non-co-operation movement iva* at its height. 
I admit that the schools run by the Talitui Sangh arc no better 
than Rickcring lamps, bin I insist they are of great importance, not 
because they are a reminder of the good old days hut because 3 
think even one flickering lamp has the capacity to light thousand* 
of the lamps to carry' the blessing of light to a thousand dingy 
corners. Therefore, I insist on keeping these flickering lamps lighted. 
1 look to ihem with hope, waiting for the day when their 
quivering flame will become steady and shine, illuminating the whole 
country* giving it new life and new inspiration, 

Mahatma Gandhi did not put all hi* beliefs at one place in 
book form, but undoubtedly there was a soil of universality which 
characterised them. Education had a top place in hi* thoughts, since 
it is through education lhat ignorance and backwardness in India 
and the world can be removed. My appeal w you, therefore, is 
that you should continue \our efforts in spite of all the handicaps 
and discouragements and wait for the day when die practical supe¬ 
riority of this system will be recognised and it will be accepted 
and established throughout the country. 

With these w'ords I thank you all lor giving me an opportunity 
to sfieak of the basic dungs about mu system of education. 


INTERNATIONAL CHiLDERN’S ART 
EXHIBITION 

Inaugural Speech, 27 November, 1954 

I am very happy once again to be here to inaugurate die 
International Children's Art Exhibition, which has now become 
an annual feature oE die Capital's life. Associated as I have l>een 
with this memorable venture ever since its inception, J ice I that 
there cannot be many institutions here or elsewhere which could 
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show a record of such steady progress and j>oputar enthusiasm as 
this exhibition. Yet, when one sees dial behind tliis venture is 
the genius of one of the foremost cartoonists and humorists of our 
times, one can understand lire great popularity that this exhibition 
has gained. Hhn Shankar Filial, who has sponsored this exhibition 
and whose efforts have mode it on international event* is himsefl 
an artist of no mean repute. 

Even at the risk of repetition I would like to soy that this 
Exhibition of Children's Art is truly internattonal in character as 
is evident horn the long list of countries whose children have scut 
their specimens of art to be exhibited here. It is indeed a happy 
augury that so many countries have responded to the organisers' 
invitation. It is a tribute, I take it p as much to the interest of those 
countries in the advancement of art as to the efforts of die organben>. 

An is an antidote to an altitude of exclusiveness and selfish¬ 
ness. That is why it is said that all the higher arts are essentially 
chaste and have a liberalising influence on men. They purify the 
thoughts as tragedy purifies the passions. It can thus be well 
imagined of what great value art can Ije to us today. In the 
domains of science and material prosjterity, modern man has 
made stupendous progress, but to reap ihe fruit of this advance 
of ideas and multiplication of resources, he must needs have the 
human touch springing from a truly catholic mind. 

And this the cultivation of art alone can impart. Without some 
such balancing fotte, 1 am afraid scientific advance will ever remain 
a mixed blessing and a thing of dubious value for us. Therefore, 
1 think tliat never before wus the harmonising influence of art 
more necessary for the world than today. 

When we think of art in relation to children, its value is 
doubly enhanced* It provides an excellent outlet for their grow- 
big talents and the exuberance of energy m them. The educative, 
a es the tic, sublimating and ennobling Influences o! art strike a 
straight and spontaneous responsive chord in the hearts of child ten. 
Your effort in popularising art among children will thus have a 
far teaching effect on the coming generation. Let us hop that it 
will help In creating a generation which will l>e greater, happier 
and nobler than the one to which we belong. Let us devoutly 
wish that our goal of having amity and harmony among nations 
of the world will be brought nearer realisation as a result of such 
activities, which this International Exhibition of Children's Art is 
doing so much to promote. 
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I wish the sponsors of this Exhibition the best of luck and 
hope that as the yean pass, it will grow into an institution of inter¬ 
national importance, at least for the children of the world., 

I have great pleasure iu inaugurating this I'^htbiiioic 


MALAYALAM ART FESTIVAL 

/NduguiYil Address, 9 December, 195 -t 

1l gives me great pleasure to be present here today to inaugurate 
ihe Malaynhtu Art Festival and to witness it. I Have had occasion 
to witness similar festivals organised by Ollier cuttuial groups ant 
to say a few words about the importance of socb gadterings anil 
their bearing on die cultural life of die country as a whole anti 
on Indian unity, in particular. 

When I received die invitation to inaugurate dus function 
from, kind friends oE Kemia. f could not help wondering how die 
thread u£ unity, woven in centuries, it not rmlleni;'. by muttu 
contact and community of interest, thought and outlook, had strung 
together into a beautiful pattern the diverse regional cultures of dn 
ancient land. This diversity portraying dve peculiar characteristics 
and traditions of different regions has given Indian unity a 
•My subtle a,id kaleidoscopic elccL The1“™'“'“,'"^" 
culture is dominated by die rich diversity l»ov.dcd by d ieted 
resit,,,., and ye. the concept of Indian culture so ““**“j 
dear and unique that a, a tehulc it can never 1» equated t,,th til 
culture ol any single region nor the latter mistaken ul ■' ■ 

known as Indian culture. __ 

If we give wore thought to this question wc cannot escape 

the conclusion that vast and variegated though our countryJ- 
iu course of time certain ideas have permuted the whcde len^ 
and breadth of our land so well dial long distance:, ‘ mt 

of climate, language and customs appear to tave ““ Himalayan 
Tor nothing. The myths and legends of snow<lad Himalayan 

regions in die North are made of the same stuff as tire legen 
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far off Kerala in the South. To a large extent, I believe, it is the 
two great Indian epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharatn, which 
provided common Jinks in. the realm of thought, literature and social 
customs of the various regions. It cannot be said to be purely 
accidental dm literary activity in nearly ail the Indian languages, 
particularly the languages of the Norh, East and the West, which 
were then in a formative stage, began with local translations of the 
two epics or parts thereof. Even in the case of the Dravidian langu¬ 
ages the classical tradition began only with the popularisation of die 
Mahabltarata and the Ramayana through local media. It is a 
significant fact that in all our languages the first fruits of literary effort 
were either translations of these epics or independent worts based 
on die themes or the epics. That being so, it is not at all surprising 
that there is a thread of unity visible to any discerning eye, binding 
in one pattern the literatures and arts of the various regions. 

Kerala, as one of those linguistic and cultural regions, has its 
own customs and traditions of art and literature, l understand 
that its language, Malaya lam, has a rich literature in which the 
various parts like novel, drama, poetry, etc., are well developed. 
One of die greatest cultural assets of Kerala, I am told, is its dance 
drama which is based on stories from the epics and which has ac¬ 
quired great popularity on account of its liveliness, its artistic appeal 
and die picturesque costumes of the actors and actresses. As for 
the Kathakali dance which lias made Kerala famous ill the world of 
art, nothing much need be said. Kathakali is acknowledged by 
all connoisseurs of art as one of the finest expositions of Indian 
dancing. Similarly, the people of Kerala have distinguished them¬ 
selves in die field of music, painting, architecture and other fine arts. 

1 welcome the idea of holding such cultural festivals, represent¬ 
ing far Hung regions, in Delhi, w hich apart from being a cosmopolitan 
town is, in a sense, the heart of the North, It is not only desirable 
but also essential that the people in Lliis part of the country should 
know as much as possible about the art and cultural traditions of 
our southern-most State. I only wish Northerners also Imld their 
art festivals in the South, if only to complete the process of give 
and take. I have no doubt that those who witness this festival will 
find much of interest in it. 

I wish die Malayatam Art Festival all success and hope it will 
stimulate the interest of the non-Mai ay aloes in the art and culture 
of Kerala and also provide an opportunity to Mutayalees to enrich 
their literature further. 
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I am very happy to be present today in the Bh anda rkar Oriental 
Research Institute, which is one of those Indian centres of learning 
winch have acquired inter national fame and attracted schoi.us from 
unite a few foreign lands. During the last 48 years oi so. thb 
Institute has done much not only to keep the torch o oricnta 
scholarship burning but also to raise the status of India m the world 
of research and learning. In die eyes of many in this country, and 
I daresay outside India, this Institute has during the last four eca es 
stood for systematic and valuable research in a Geld which had more 
or Jess remained unexplored till the late Ramakrishna Bhandarkar. 
the great pioneer of scientific Orientology, took it in hand. ■ 01,1 
Institute is a fitting memorial to the learning and pioneering work of 

that great scholar. ... , 

I lie trail which Ramakrishna Bhandarkar blared and whuli 
many illustrious scholars who followed him kept illumined, has been 
responsible for reviving a tradition centuries old but long rmgotten. 
Since the veiy dawn of history in our country. Sanskrit has l*en the 
principal medium in which the Indian genius found expression, 
have revived popular interest in that language and to hate systen 
tired its study in accordance with present-day needs, is a t*k ot hl *™ 
importance- I am glad to observe that the *£*££*>* 
has played the most prominent part in accomplishing ^ ^ 

The scholars of Lhis Institute are known to be proceeding . 
ilteir work so scientifically that every activity of the Institute, part - 
XivT.s manv publications, have come to lac looked upon as the 

tripts or annotation of a highly abstruse work of literature or 
,1„ and taxing work of lexicography. the Bhandarkar Institute hat 
new failed to bring to bear it! fattidiooi standards of clfictenc, 

,h ° r Bre”™ of iwOulsiandittg work in the Md of -MM 
soon after its fonndation. thi, inttitnte attracted «nem:, , u fn, 
radian universities and other educational 
in that bonds of .earning and it served 
institutes started in other parts of India. 1 hen 


WS4. 


oetaslan of his visit u> .He ^ 19 
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Sanskrit scholars and orientalists nil over the land have not only 
looked to it for help, guidance and recognition, but also come to 
regard Poona, where it is situated, as a great centre of oriental learn 
idg. There can be no doubt that your Institute has richly deserved 
all these tributes from far and near. 

I might refer, in passing, to one of your most valuable publica¬ 
tions, the critical edition of the Mahabharatn, the great Indian hplc, 
width has perhaps inspired a larger number of poets, play wrights and 
writers than any other single book, we know of, Pjv bringing out 
this valuable publication the Bhandarkar Institute has done a great 
national service and opened up new avenues for free India’s future 
writers and thinkers. 

1 am sorry, though X am not surprised, to know that financial 
stringency has often given you cause for concern and prevented you 
from extending the work of research and publication to the extent 
you envisaged. It is indeed painful that an institute like yours which 
is doing a work of outstanding importance, should feel coni pci led to 
curtail its activities because of inadequate Funds. Let me hope, 
however, these difficulties, not altogether unknown to academic insti¬ 
tutions, will not cow down your spirits, as happily they have not 
done so far. In the changed political atmosphere in our country, 
1 am sure, your Institute will receive greater recognitions both at the 
hands o£ the public and the Government, which should mean greats) 
appreciation of the work you are doing and more liberal help to you 
in carrying it out. 

1 thank you all for having invited me here and lor having present¬ 
ed to me the volumes of the htnliobhuTitto, which I gTeatly indue. 


PAINTINGS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

JimRgnra lion of Exhibition 

16 June, 195$ 

It was a happy idea on the part of the Academy to organise 
this exhibition of the paintings of poet Rabindranath Tagore. As 
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you have rightly pointed out, lie is well-known throughout die world 
as 3 poet, as a great composer, as a singer and as a dramatist, hut 
he is not so well-known as a painter. It is not because his painting 
does not deserve to lie known but because, as had been rightly said, 
throughout his life he had not got that opportunity to become known 
as a painter, i am no judge of these things but from w hat I lieai 
and what you have said, 1 can confidently say that in the matter of 
painting too, he occupies the same kind of position which lie occu¬ 
pies in the matter of poetry, drama and music. He is one of those 
rare souls whose mere touch ennobles the thing dial lie touches. If 
he touched poetry, he ennobled it, ii he touched music, lie ennobled 
it and last of all,When he touched painting he ennobled it also. So 
it a good idea to have organised this exhibition, which 1 am 
sure would not only familiarise us with his paintings but will g" 
a great way in familiarising the world with his paintings. I hope 
you will he able to organise such exhibitions in other parts of 
ihe country and elsewhere also so that people may see for them- 
selve. what hi, pairing, arc. a,nl also me, be ennobled by 
j„ s , a, they are ennobled by bis poetry. With the* few won!.. I 
inaugurate this exhibitions 


SANT TULSIDAS* 

Tulsidas, whose anniversary is sought to be celebrated through 
this function today, was an .epoch-making poet and devotee., n t ic 
field oE poetry his genius anti extraordinary capacity to c£ > l1 ’l 
raised tire level of the common folk’s language, getting it a pl"« o 
prominence. In the field otbhakti and devotion his fathomless faith 
iii Rama instilled hope in the Indian society at a time w ien m - . 
had given themselves to despair and hardly knew w ut to c j. 
toned up the entire atmosphere of North India With fus i«.-rs . 
example and devotional poetry. His reuownet woi __ 

charitamaw infused love of Rama in the hearts of millions onre 

* Speech at Lhc mail ration of Tub! ** ^ ^ ^ 

(StietN-ls Tfiil hr Dr. Radliekrishnan OH liohnlf nf » PfWMW-ntJ. 
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why without necessarily being very near to the people, F* L ' get 
\ x popular leaders. For depicting realistically, yet in an interesting 
manner, the conditions prevailing in their times, and for blazing 
the trail for the common people with the help of their genius and 
imagination, poets have been called seers and epoch-makers from t ie 
ver\ dawn of history. Indeed, Tulsidas has a place among such seen 
and epoch-makers. Millions of unlettered people are familiar with 
his works of poetry, particularly the Bamflefentaiiionfls- 1 he gient 
stream of devotion and bhakti, which emanated from him, benefited 
tire educated and the uneducated alike. Considered in this light, 
Tulsidasa was undoubtedly a |jeople’s poet. 

From another point of view also, Tulsidasa can be called a true 
leader of nteu. If one were to compile a list of such boots as have 
influenced millions of men, generation after generation, and which 
have made a palpable impress on the beliefs, attitudes and the mode 
of life of millions, without doubt, Tulsidasa's Rattiachatitamanas 
will have to be counted among such treatises. 1 lie theme of 
ibis epic has been a part of the common man’s life for over 
300 years in this country. Although the original writer of the 
Ramnyana was Vahniti and it was his story which was tendered into 
popular language by Tulsidasa in the Nordt and the great Tamil 
Poet, Kamban in the South, yet the story told in the chaupnis and 
dofins <>/ Ra»u><li(irii(tni(ims has received surh universal recognition 
that Tulsidasa might well be said to have faired one tetter than 


Valmiki. 


The anniversary of such a great poet and devotee is something 
like a national festival for us. The poetry of Tulsidasa is so sacro¬ 
sanct that it could not be a thing for any particular time or clime; 
in fact, it transcends them both. Nevertheless, Tulsidasa’s anniver¬ 
sary should have special significance ill Free India. Tulsidasa s life 
and writings are an integral pan of that traditional thought and 
culture on which India prides so much. It has indeed been our 
good fortune that whenever our nation is under eclipse, great saints 
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'ii] l) seers arc bom in this country. II in spite of a long and clu> 
ijuered history, we arc still a living nation and have always been 
able to get the better of the clouds of all-pervading dart ness, it is 
because of the teachings and good wishes of these noble souls. It 
is the duty of every Indian to how in gratitude to these great men 
and to seek inspiration from their lives to tread the path of i iglu- 
eousness. 

For all these reasons, therefore, I heartily welcome today s func¬ 
tion. J want that at least in the Hindi-speaking regions, where 
RnmuchariUnnanas is read and understood, 1 ulsi-Jayanii shoul 
he celebrated with due eclat and enthusiasm. Let me hope that in 
course of time Tuhi will be read and appreciated more and more 
widely among die people, and his anniversary will tnkc the foim of 
an important national festival. 


OUR NATIONAL LANGUAGE* 

The Ministry of Education has organised this Exhibition oil 
Hindi to enable the public to have some idea of 'he work done an 
progress so far made in popularising Hindi. h,s 
I am sure, give to the public some idea about the measure o 
achieved in the spread of Hindi, while at the same tune « 
enable us to know the ground which still remains to e atm ^ 
order to implement the constitutional P° a ' 10 " *V £ e v , rb „, 
replacement of English and switching over to Hindu The. ^ 
charts, maps and pictorial panels displayed here w ■ ’ 

appraisal of the task accomplished and of * h “™*^* “ 
plished. Hindi text-books for children and adults, cove g ■ 
subjects taught in schools and the work done so far by 1™> 
and non-official agencies in non-Hlndi-speaking «“*£**£ 
practical interest to visitors, A number of standard 1 md public 
lions on science, political science, history, etc. avt a so en i 
among the exhibits. Useful as .his Lxhibmon will be. I would 

‘Speech delivered « the Hindi bUUte ** thc 

Education. New Pclhi, 12 Aitpi't. Ifc.n. 
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suggest that there is scope for a more comprehensive collection of 
Hindi publications so that a correct idea may Ire had as to die ad¬ 
vance made in making the study of advanced subjects possible 
through the medium of Hindi, 

The question of Hindi in general and the various details about 
the process of replacement of English by it, have raised a contro¬ 
versy in certain sections of die Indian population. I lidieve it 
would be unwise not to make a genuine effort to meet the points 
raised by those who might be harbouring misgivings, rightly or 
wrongly, on this account. 

Without repeating here die arguments which led the Constituent 
Assembly of India to adopt Hindi as the State language for all-India 
purposes. I would like to say that Hindi was unanimously adopted 
as the language which should in course of time replace English not 
because it was the most advanced of the languages of India bin 
because it was the most common and most widely understood of them. 
Having agreed on this point, we had to decide what had to be done 
to enable Hindi lo take the place of English in the administrative 
and other public spheres of the country. Besides suggesting some 
measures to that end, the Constituent Assembly stipulated that w ithin 
IS years of the promulgation of our Constitution Hindi should 
replace English in the agreed spheres. 

After five wears of the working of the Constitution, wc have 
recently appointed a special commission in terms of our Constitu¬ 
tion to go into the whole question of the replacement of English- As 
ihe terms of reference of this Commission would show, this body is 
Free to make whatever recommendations it likes to the Government 
on all die aspects of the language problem, including the time-table 
of replacement. I would suggest, therefore, that we let the Com¬ 
mission apply its mind to this problem and suspend finai judgment 
for the time being pending the preparation of its report. 

As for the first |x>int, namely, the question whether Hindi has 
made sufficient progress during the last five years to enable it to 
replace English ten years hence, I would commend to you the various 
progress reports issued by the Ministry of Education as also this 
Exhibition which the Ministry has been good enough to ask me to 
inaugurate today. I shall content myself with pointing out that the 
Government has been proceeding on a plan and statements on the 
progress of Hindi have been placed before Lok Sabha year after year, 
i feel, the fact that a good deal of work remains to be done to get for 
Hindi the title and status of a dr facto State language, need not 
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depress anyone o£ us. Actually* in so far as this offers an opportunity 
10 all sections of the public to enrich Hindi and influence its growth, 
it might be welcomed. The State language, ns it has been defined 
m the Constitution, admits of borrowing of worth from all the 
regional languages of the country. 

I would like to address a few words to our brethren who speak 
regional languages other than Hindi, particularly die people of the 
South. No one can minimise <he importance of a language for 
those who speak it. Language wields a tremendous influence on 
man tight from his childhood. Some of the regional languages ol 
this country represent a tradition in thought and Jherary develop- 
mem, which is a matter of pride for the whole country. While 
deciding to have a State language for replacing English, every possible 
care was taken to ensure that nothing was done to prejudice directly 
or indirectly the grow’th of the regional languages. As a State 
language, the use of Hindi will be confined to certain well-defined 
spheres of activity, leaving the other languages to have full sway in 
their respective regions, I have often said, and I believe that fact 
can hear repetition today, that the burden involved in learning the 
language or languages other than one T s mother tongue, must, as far 
as possible, be distributed evenly among all the people of Judiiu For 
the same reason, I have often advocated that it is the duty ol those 
whose mother tongue is Hindi to learn at least one regional language, 
preferably, in my view, a South Indian language. I do not say so 
merely on sentimental grounds. Its practical utility is equally obvious. 
J take it that when the system of education at the various stages has 
been properly reorganised and when the efforts of die Education 
Ministry and the various Commissions which have gone and are stilt 
going into this complicated question, have borne fruit, the stud) of 
regional languages will be encouraged as a second language at the 
secondary or university stage all over the country. Inespective of 
this fact, it has to be admitted that sufficient time should be given to 
all the people who do not understand Hindi to learn it. I nevd 
hardly say that the emphasis is on learning Hindi rather than on the 
time factor involved in doing so, although we must do all [hat is 
possible to honour the stipulation made in our Constitution in this 
regard 

Perhaps the most controversial issue raised In this connection ^ 
whether the Union Public Service Commission, which recruits per* 
sonnd for all-Indb services, should hold its competitive examinations 
through the medium of Hindi. Our Home Minister's statement in 
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Parli am ent, Iasi May, and earlier die Cong l ess Working Comm it ice s 
resolution on which Ft. Govind Vallabh Pam's statement was based, 
should go a Jong way in dispelling whatever misgivings there might 
have been on this account. PL Pant said that the Government had 
decided to be guided on die subject by the principles contained in 
the resolution entided "Examinations for all-India sen ices" which 
was passed by the Congress Working Committee in April, 1954. 
The Working Committee's resolution emphasized the desirability of 
progressive step being taken to make Hindi the language of exaim 
nations lor the all India services, hm at the same time it said that 
these steps should be so phased as not to cast any undue burden on 
the candidates from any part ol the country where ihe regional 
language is other than Hindi. The Working Committee suggested 
a practical solution of this problem by recommending ‘ that pro 
gressively examinations for the all-India services should be held m 
Hindi, English and the principal regional languages, and candidates 
may be given the option to use any of these languages for ihe purpose 
of examinations* In the event nf a candidate choosing Hindi or a 
regional language for die purpose of his examination, he should pass 
separately in English also* All candidates who have been successful 
in these all-India examination* will have to pass a test in Hindi at 
an early stage, unless they have already taken Hindi in the examuia- 
tlons previously*’. 

Ii is thus clear iliat although steps may be taken to encourage 
die use of Hindi as die medium of com|ieiitive examinations, diosc 
who might prefer to use die media ol English or their mother tongue 
for these examinations would be free to do so, subject to their passing 
a test in Hindi later on. This would obviate any hardship or undue 
burden being cast on those whose regional language is other than 
Hindi. They would be able to take the examination in the language 
of their choice. In view of these facts 1 fed there is no justification 
for diluting that there is even a remote possibility of die non-Hindi- 
speaking candidates Ireing discriminated against or pm to any 
disadvantage. 

A her having stated my views, and 1 am glad to say these aic 
also the views of the Government of India, let me reassure my 
countrymen of the South and other non-Hindi regions dial there 
is no question of imposing Hindi on any one. Sheei pi act Seal 
necessities have driven us to have an alt India language and die same 
consideration led the Constituent Assembly of India to pick up 
Hindi for fulfilling that requirement. It is for us now to translate 
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iliai decision into action, bearing all the time in mind die good oE 
the people or India, the importance of the regional languages and 
dieir rich literary traditions and tlic distribution oE the burden 
involved in the process ot replacement oE English as evenly as 
possible. 

I hope this Exhibition will bring into bold relitd ihe work 
which ibc Ministry of EtluertiJon has so far done for popularising 
Hindi and enriching Its vocabulary, particularly ot scientific tenm* 
With these words, 1 have pleasure in declaring this Exhibiiion open. 


NATIONAL DANCE FESTIVAL 

Inaugural Speech 
2 Nave m her, 19 5 J 


I am very glad to have been asked to inaugurate the dm National 
Dance Festival organized by the Bharatiya Kata Kendra under the 
auspices Of the Sangeet Natak Akademi. It is, indeed, a happy 
augury that since Independence we have been going ahead not only 
in the field of economic and material development but also in the 

sphere of fine arts. , 

Music and dancing have been an essential part of ™. 1 “ e ™ 
the people of tills country. According to our traditional l>clief, fine 
arts sprang up from the same source which gave birth to met nation, 
spiritual aspirations, philosophy and literature of il,is country. 
When the different branches of knowledge took shape in the Vedi 
age, arts like music and dancing also appeared at that time. 1 hat 
is the real reason that for centuries these arts have played such a 
prominent part in the religious and spiritual life of the In tan ] Ill) l 
In die eves of ancient seers and thinks* music and dancing were 
the means of achieving life's bo,m,n on tins earth. Gra¬ 

dually, as these arts developed and the general mass of I*eople .tart, 
taking interest in them, they became broadband and W* r - 

How the ait of dancing developed in course of ume. how U 
took different forms in different regions, how it became a household 
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affair under State patronage and Low' it came to be looked upon as 
a source of entertainment and of achieving physical and mental 
health—of all these things, I am sure, you are already aware. The 
vicissitudes of time and foreign invasions in die middle ages led 
die dance away from die generality of people, particularly in die 
North where a social stigma came to be attached to dancing and 
respectable classes kept away from its so-called evil influences. How 
far tins attitude was correct or proper is a matter of opinion, which 
does not interest us here. Our duty in the changed circumstances 
of today should he to re-establish the time-honoured arts of music and 
dancing in their proper places so that they may lie looked upon 
once again as a means of integral development of human personality, 
l et not the fount of these arts, conceived in an atmosphere of medi¬ 
tation, manifested in die traditional fervour of devotion and later 
patronised by kings, nobility and religious institutions, dry up in 
secular India, where religion is an individual’s affair and die basis 
of society is egalitarian. I think Tor die growth and proper develop¬ 
ment of these arts, no times could have been more propitious than 
die present. Instead of having to depend on the magnanimity of 
the nobility, these arts rely today on the support of the Indian 
masses. Far bom being a means of entertainment for any particular 
class, dicse are a source of recreation and healthy growth of the 
people of sudi. We could verily describe the present times as the 
golden age for the development of arts. 

Whatever the Bharatiya Kala Kendra and die Sangeet Natak 
Akadcmi have done so far to encourage and promote these arts is 
indeed admirable ami of national importance. The Dance Festival 
which you have arranged, I am sure, will go a long way in bridging 
the gulf which separates the people from these arts. 

During die short period of two years or so of its existence, die 
.Sangeet Natali Akademi has held two similar festivals earlier. 1 feel 
that the hopes w r ith which this institution was set up have been 
more than fulfilled. The foremost object of the Akademi should lie 
to encourage arts by co-ordiuating the activities oF all organizations 
devoted to them. As far as I can see, die Sangect Nautk Akadcmi 
has been acquit ting itself well in discharging this responsibility. 

I heartily welcome this Dance Festival and congratulate all 
those organizations, artistes and other workers through whose efforts 
and enthusiasm diis festival could be held. 1 hope such festivals 
will be held in other parts of the country also and that the people 
will show greater and greater interest in them. 
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Presidential Address 
II November* 1955 

I am very glad that as in previous yean, tills year also 1 have 
been able to attend the annual session ol the Sanskrit Vishwa 
Parishad. which is being held in the sacred town of TirupatL I 
am not a scholar of Sanskrit, nor can I claim to have devoted to its 
study as much time as I would have wished to. All that 1 can 
claim, in all humility* is my love for that language. 

If 1 must analyse my attachment to Sanskrit. I may confess 
that it h based partly on considerations of utility and partly on 
sentiment. Sanskrit is the language ol India's culture and inspire 
lion, the language in which all her past greatness, her rich thought 
and her spiritual aspirations are enshrined. The other two langu¬ 
ages, Pali and Prakrit* which may be said to supplement Sanskrit in 
carrying out the functions of a storehouse of knowledge, are c.osely 
allied to it. As a matter of fact, the importance of Pali and Prakrit 
is itself an argument in favour of the study of Sanskrit, because 
without it these languages cannot be properly appreciated* Whether 
one has to know die famous systems of Indian philosophy or to 
trace the evolution of Indian tine arts like music and dancing 
or try to fill die gaps here and there in our long history, 
knowledge of Sanskrit h an essential prerequisite for all these 
undertakings. 

It is a well-known fact that renowned scholars from foreign 
coon tries have made a notable contribution to die advancement of 
Sanskrit by their critical and deep study of Sanskrit classics, and it 
could be safely asserted that Upl for their efforts it was not possible 
to understand die important role Sanskrit has played in the develop¬ 
ment of human drought and culture. It was in the seventeenth 
century that Roger's translation of Bharu ihari p s verses appeared in 
Dutch language. Wilkis, who studied at Ba naras. translated the 
Rhagwadgira in 1785, Hitopadesh in 1787 and Shakuntala in 1792, 
German poets like Schiller and Goethe were profoundly impressed 
by these works, Colebiooke published his monumental works in 
the first half of the nine teen dt century—a Sanskrit dictionary, 
treatises on Hindu Law* a Sanskrit grammar and a translation of 
Kira tar j uniyam. About this time Russian versions of the R a may ana 
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Hiiil Mahabharata aho appeared. Rosen and Maxnnillcr traits' 
Juted the Vedas between 1S40 and 1S7Q. Chairs of Sanskrit were 
created in some foreign universities a hundred years ago. Sanskrit is 
now being taught in German and French universities. Today it is a 
compulsory subject in Kabul University. 

It is for these reasons that I consider the study of Sanskrit as of 
gieat value 10 us. The second argument, namely, sentimental attach¬ 
ment, in a way, flows from the first argument. Sanskrit has not 
unly been the treasure-house of our past knowledge and achieve¬ 
ments in the realm of thought anti art, it lias also been the principal 
vehicle of our nation’s aspirations and cultural traditions, liesides 
being the source and inspiration of India’s modern languages. Tire 
four South Indian languages also, which, strictly speaking, do not 
belong to die group of Indo-Aryan languages, have, through mutual 
contact and religious and cultural affinity, drawn a large part of 
their vocabulary from Sanskrit, 

I have often heard it said that for many centuries in the past, 
Sanskrit provided lilt' principal basis for the unity of India. There 
appears to he a good deal of truth in this saying. Imagine, two 
thousand years ago when from the point of view of geography and 
topography India eras probably a bigger country than she is today, 
how people Jiving in the far-flung pradeshas maintained contact with 
one another. In that hoary past, when, in the modern sense of the 
term, there were hardly any means of communication, the whole 
country had more or less a common pattern of education, common 
rituals and common beliefs. It was Sanskrit which provided a com¬ 
mon medium of expression and also literary effotL, While regional 
languages, in varying stages of development, were spoken in the 
various regions, Sanskrit truly provided the lingua franca- ft 
enjoyed the status of what we might call the national language 
of India for many centuries. Alt this shows the great part 
which Sanskrit has played in the cultural evolution of this 
country. 

I do not mean to suggest that we should or can once again put 
Sanskrit on that pedestal and make It the Inter-State language, 
though I am aware this plea has been put forth from some quarters. 
Without hazarding any opinion about the feasibility or desirability 
of this proposition, I have iin hesitation in saying that even in the 
vastly changed circumstances of today, Sanskrit offers us much that 
is bound to be of value to the country as a whole. Whatever die 
status that we might agree to give formally to this great language, 
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feet remains that it provide the common fount from which the 
growing language of modern India derive sustenance 

oilier'S' UtS- r dhUn T " hiCh S£ ^ ra,C one ^Om the 

riom the V if ' Iri f y ° f i0CaI CttWOnjS anti traditions, a man 

theSoSkSef'Th f fWl UUilJCTl hC ** life in 

Only T f cw ^ JIU h ‘ f e 4rtJllc behetl ai,d rituals as in the North. 

Ti p ’ T Wh€tt 1 «° Pb« a tree in a village 

H derabad State, I was struck by the ceremony which preceded 

I S SapIing - 11 *“ exactj y tJie ceremony which 

W beet, wnnesstng year after year in Delhi. The sj, **, 

,mxl of the principal rues generally known as the sixteen mnsWr, 

™ evei ‘>' Hmdu «*« d tt* ft hh duty to perform during his life 

st„ iwf V* the prindpal ahn of this Co,lklCl| « to promote tlie 
fj or hanskr.r so as to restore it to its proper status and to develop 

V lave rl ° d ‘ mbt *« ^is assembly of learned 1IJC[1 wollld 

‘f m 'f tcr in :ilJ aspects, by a comprehensive survey, 

* , S a dcar lei,d to tiie country. I wish then, success in their 
endeavours. 


thakkar bap a vidyalaya, 

THYAGARAYANAGAR (Madras)* 

. \r u 3 Sreal djitinaiun for any institution to have been founded 
_y i iahatma Gandhi himself. Your institution has had the addi- 

Hi"ti f[L! f firntlon of iiavi[ tg been named after Thakkar Bapa, 
naxkar Bapa, as you know, devoted his whole life to the service 

t i ie de I >l ' CssctI and the poor. Till die last moment of his life, lie 
\r i n ° ° l1Cr th °"Z ln seiTi « of die poorest of the poor. 

Th'ktf* 1 p :infl ht, I need hardly say, was the inspirer not only of 
serv" r ■*" 1,111 of sa man y (ltIi ers like him to lead a life of 
Ke lo OLbcrs is therefore a matter of great pleasure to me 

>3 j^ Felcom<? Add «w of die Vidyaliy* a D,y.pmyattogar + Madras 
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lhat the institution which was founded under such auspices Is now 

doing good work. .... i „f 

It is quite true that denominational institutions have a value oi 

didr own. There was a time when we could not wait lor sudi 
institutions to grow to serve the depressed classes. Therefore, while 
Mahatma Gandhi was doing his best to remove all signs of utl- 
loudiability, he also encouraged the founding of such insUlutoons. 

It was not possible In Uiose days to secure admission for children of 
the Harijan community to the ordinary institutions, whether educa- 
lion a 1 or other. But the time has now come when we should 
reconsider our whole attitude towards the founding of institutions 
intended for particular classes or groups or castes. No public 
institution could refuse to admit a student because he belonged to a 
Harijan caste or to any particular class- Under the law it is an 
offence to refuse admission to boys of die Harijan class It does not 
mean however that the institutions which have been run for so long 
diould be closed for that reason. I would suggest to the 1 mstees 
and Managers of Institutions like this to take into consideration tins 
aspect and to make some arrangement for the admission of some boys 
and girls not belonging to die Harijan caste. I am glad to leant 
hist now ihat you have already got some boys of die so called higher 
castes, even of tire highest caste, t think you are very right in 
bringing such boys into these Institutions so that they might uu\ 
fredv will! the Harijan boys and the distinctions between them 
could be removed. I am however sorry to learn that in spite of the 
good work you have been doing, you are not free from anxiety 
about this institution. An institution like this ought not to be m 
need of funds. They must be found from some source and in 
sufficient quantity. While therefore 1 would appeal to the public 
and to the Gandhi Smarak Nidhl to support this institution, I 
would ask Government to give liven material help as far as 
possible. 

I have seen something of the work being done by boys and I 
am pleased with what they have done, I understand there is another 
institution lor girls here. I hope in that institution also there are 
some girls from the higher castes. It is a good idea to have an 
institution tor girls also, because without improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of our womenfolk* there cannot be general progress in the 
country* 

I congratulate you all on the work you are doing and wish you 
all success* 
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P rest denlial Address 
H November* 


it gives me great pleasure to associate myself with this Con¬ 
ference- Ii is my misfortune drat 1 do not know Tamil and I 
cannot read a word of Kamban. But from what I have heard from 
people who know. 1 can well imagine that the great poet has written 
in your language what Tulsidas has done in our language in the 
North- I can only refer to Kamban as Tulsidas because L know 
Tulsidas and do not know Kamban. Anyone who is familiar with 
the conditions in North India knows how in every village people 
gather every- evening—most of them illiterate—repeating lines from 
Tulsidas and singing with ^est lor hours together every night- 1 l is 
in this way the ancient lore and ancient philosophy oE India had 
been communicated to the masses. Therefore, I can very well 
imagine how die poetry' of Kamban must he influencing the lives 
of the common people who do not read Sanskrit and who h.ne 
not been able to read a line of Valmiki or any otbei 

book of Indian philosophy, 

Tulsidas, diuugh a bhtikia of Kama, is more enthusiastic in his 
devotion to Siva and on an occasion has said that a man cannot 
become a true blmkta of Kama without becoming a bhakia of ji\a. 
Anyway, so far as the masses are concerned, the dispute about the 
philosophical theories and tenets has been relegated to the back¬ 
ground and Siva and Kama have become one in the North- I can 
very w r ell imagine here in the South that Kamban, who very largely 
must have drawn his material from the same source as I ulsidas, has 
been able to portray not the life of a man, although superman—but 
of an Attalnr who is an incarnation of Vishnu himsdf. Apart from 
die great beauty of his poetry, it is essentially bhahli which pervades 
every line of Tulsidas which appeals to the common man. And I 
believe the same is true oE Kamban who also is a hhakui pm 
excellence, poet only afterwards. I can take this opportunity *i*q o 
congratulating you on the idea of starting a society in his name so 
that a special study may be made of Kamban and his uoiks m&) 
become even more popular; Perhaps it is true that at present we have 
got similar societies about Tulsidas's works in the North. But there 
is no doubt dial such societies help in the study of the works and also 
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give the atmosphere in which generally study of die language 
prospers. 

We have now and then discussions about the national language 
of India, and speaking here before a Tamil audience on a subject 
which is very dear to the Tamilian*, 1 may say at once as one speak¬ 
ing the Hindi language, as one associated with Hindi pr&char, that 
it has not been the intention in the North or In the South to 
supplant the local regional language—here Tamil—by Hindi and it 
anyone were so foolish as to embark upon such an enterprise, lie will 
soon discover that he is attempting an impossible task. But 1 am 
quite sure we are not so foolish and we have never thought of 
imposing anything on any one, not to speak of language which Is so 
dear to every one who speaks it, I would therefore request people 
here in the South to consider the question more or less in the 
practical way. It is by mere chance that Hindi happens to be 
spoken by a larger number of people than any other language of 
India. It is a mere accident. Pot that very reason Hindi has been 
accepted as the language for all-India purposes. It has not been the 
intention cither to weaken or in any way to divert the attention of 
the people from their language which everybody loves. I would 
therefore suggesL for consideration of the friends of the South that 
they should consider this as a purely practical proposition and from 
the point of national work. You know also the limitations which 
not only the Constitution but also practical commonsense lays down. 
The limitation is that Hindi has to be used for all-India purposes 
and not for purposes which can be fulfilled equally v> r ell or better 
perhaps by the language that is spoken in a particular region by the 
people of that region. That is the limitation. You can easily 
understand how it becomes difficult for us in the North to think 
that there should be any opposition to the adoption of Hindi as the 
language, Probably you may retort and say that it is difficult for 
you to imagine how it should be accepted without demur. It is 
purely from the point of view of national convenience that a parti¬ 
cular language has been adopted. If by any chance any other 
language had that advantage of being understood by more 
than half the people of the country, I am quite sure that that 
would have been adgpted as the language of the country for all-India 
purposes- 

The question has been raised about the disadvantages which 
people speaking other languages may have to suffer from on account 
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of the adoption of Hindi. I may say at once that all precautions 
should be taken so that no one would be placed at a disadvantage as 
compared with others. As far as I know and as far as I can judge, 
such precautions are bring taken and will continue to be taken so 
that even,- one is placed in a position in which lie can compete with 
others and not suffer any disadvantage on account of not being a 
Hindi-speaking person. This assurance had been given in Parlia¬ 
ment and although as President it is not my function to give 
assurances—it is the Ministers' function to give assurances which they 
alone can implement—I believe in a matter like this l can speak with 
some amount of authority and knowing as 1 do what the Ministers 
feel and think. I can unhesitatingly give the assurance that there is 
no intention of imposing any language on anybody and if Hindi 
has been adopted for all-India purposes it is because it is considered 
to be very convenient from all points of view for the greater number 
of ]>eopie of the country. 

The question as regards quality of language docs not really arise. 
I believe most languages in India are quite developed and because 
they have not been used for administrative purposes for nearly 200 
years, they may not have got a ready-made vocabulary which will be 
intelligible and tinderstood all over the country. As a Hindi-speak¬ 
ing roan, f have more than once appealed to all non-Hindi people 
to take part in shaping the Hindi language and moulding it so that 
it can become a proper vehicle for expressing modern ideas and 
modem thoughts in whatever way they like. And when it becomes the 
national language or language lor the whole country, it becomes not 
only the privilege but also the duty of people speaking other languages 
to make their contributions to enrich it, I have no doubt that Hindi 
has the capacity to adjust itself and also to take whatever is avail 
able in other languages for enriching it. It has done so in the past. 
If you read any book in Hindi, you will find a number of Persian 
and Arabic words in it because of the influence of the Persian and 
Arabic languages during the Muslim period in India. You will find 
in the Hindi of today the influence of Bengali, Marathi and Gujarati 
and the influence of even English. I am not able to say whether it 
has got any contribution from Tamil as well. But knowledge of 
other languages and Hindi justifies me in saying that Hindi is ever 
open to adjustments, ever open to take whatever it can get from 
other sources, I invite you to make your own contribution so that 
you may also call it your own language just as I call it my own 
language. 
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I have often Lold people in the North that they should try to 
learn one o£ the South Indian languages if not for any other reason 
at least for this that unless they knew such a language and read some 
good works in it, they would not really be able to enter into the 
spirit of the people as a whole. It is therefore necessary that people 
in Northern India should study South Indian languages so that they 
might enter into the spirit of the South Indian people, bpto now 
Sanskrit has supplied that medium* It has brought about a 
synthesis and unit) which could not be often attained in any 
other way. Now is the time when we have to do something to 
keep that kind ol unity and synthesis so that the nation that we 
are rnay continue to prosper and to grow and to get more and 
more strength. 

In conclusion, 1 should think that the tribute I could pay to 
Kamban could best be made by making this request and this appeal 
to you. I am quite sure if a translation of Kamban's work* could be 
produced by some one who knows Hindi equally well there w r ould 
be a good number of people in the North w r ho would appreciate 
not only (he poetry and hhakti of Kamban. but appreciate also the 
greatness of die Tamil language. 


OUR COMPOSITE CULTURE* 

I am very happy to be here this morning, although for a very 
short time. I have been looking forward to this visit for 
quite some time, though tin fortunately, on account of some other 
urgent engagements, 1 have to cut dowm my stay here. 1 shall 
look forward to another visit when I could give you a little 
more time and give myself better opportunities of making friends 
with you, 

India has a peculiarity of its own which it has preserved for 
ages. We have an immense variety of things, moral, spiritual and 
physical. Any one can see the great variety in the physical features 

* Speech in reply to the address at iht cUic reception by the Coynr LUors of 
frDvemmcnl and the Municipal GonmdltW', Pondicherry* IS fttiVemtiSi 1 . 1955. 
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of the country, extending from the highest Himalayas to the sea. 
Qn ihe one side we have got the perpetual snow line and the 
mountains are clad with white snow throughout the year; on the 
other hand, we have barren deserts exuding heat and fire most of the 
time. While we have some regions which enjoy a rainfall of more 
than 40G inches, we have other regions in which the rainfall U less 
than 4 inches. We have at least 12 or 13 principal spoken languages. 
In addition,. there are a very large number of dialects which are 
prevalent in large tracts of ihe country. There is no faith in the 
world which is not followed by millions in this country. Our cul¬ 
ture is, therefore, a composite culture which has been influenced by 
all with whom this country came into contact. This country has 
never shut its doors against foreigners. In our entire history we 
have never carried out any aggressive war. We have suffered from 
invasions, but never ourselves invaded any other country. The 
policy nf Peace which our Prime Minister is so valiantly pursuing is 
therefore nothing new to this country. It is in keeping with our 
whole history and tradition. Those of you who have been in this 
Settlement for 200 years and more under the French, need, therefore, 
have no apprehensions Our culture is like a beautiful garland 
with different hues and different kinds of jewels studded therein. 
The French tradition and culture, of which so many of you are 
naturally so proud, only adds another jewel to this necklace. You may 
be rest assured that we shall not be so foolish as to destroy this new 
gem. We shall value it and treasure it. It has only to adjust itself 
in Lhe right setting so that it may add to the beauty of the whole 
necklace and not peep out of the setting in an ugly way. 1 am 
sure that you wilt not do anything to lessen the beauty of the 
whole. 

Mention has been made of the de jure position of this Settle¬ 
ment, We have won this part of the country by patience and the 
formality which still remains incomplete will also he completed 
in the same way. You should therefore be patient. I am sure that 
this patience will pay. 

I am also aware of other difficulties which have arisen in some 
matters. Such difficulties are natural and were to be expected. But 
you may rest assured that these will also be solved in due Lime and 
the Government of India as well as the Government here are anxious 
to solve them as quickly as possible. 

I am glad that I have been able to pay this short visit, I thank 
you for the warm welcome which you have extended to me. 
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Inaugural Address 
15 January* I95& 

I am very Imppy to be in your midst today to inaugurate the 
Second National Exhibition of Art organised by the La I it Kala 
AkadamL It would not be in keeping with the spirit of art if I did 
not admit that to come to a place like this* in the midst of artists and 
a collection of select pieces of art, is, indeed, a pleasure for anyone 
whose vocation keeps him generally tied to routine preoccupations. 
I can he no exception to it* and I must confess to my sense of 
pleasure and relief to he here on the La lit Kala Akadami's kind 
invitation. By referring to one + s preoccupations as being mundane 
or of routine nature* I do not mean to suggest either that those pre¬ 
occupations are in any way unimportant or sordid or that art itself 
h divorced from the realities of life. Life and art are essentially one- 
It is another matter if human life or* for that matter, life in any 
form is so varied and has such a plurality of facets that those devoted 
to its study do not always appear to be treading the same path. 
Fine arts are one ot the best known media for the expression of 
man's emotions and lor conveying an idea of the yearning of human 
souf + Jn its very nature, therefore* art cannot help having a chasten¬ 
ing and a sublimating influence on us + 

As I said last year, the establishment of the Lai it Kala Akadami 
has fulfilled a long-felt waul in this country. Even earlier, we had 
an associations and organizations doing valuable work In this field* 
but a well'organired and co-ordinating link has been provided by 
the Lalit Kala Akadami. I am sure with this institution getting 
into strides* other organizations, such of them as may still be there, 
will receive only strength and support from it. Organized effort and 
proper co-ordination have their own value in every sphere oE 
human activity, including die realm of fine arts. 

Within the short space of two years* the Lalit Kala Akadami can 
claim to have brought about a consciousness of art at least in the 
minds of die educated section of Indian society. An annua] exhibi¬ 
tion of art, to organize which you have necessarily to maintain contact 
with art organizations and individual artists, is an institution of great 
value. The institution of awards for paintings adjudged as best 
promotes a spirit of healthy rivalry, besides giving an impetus to art. 
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I need hardly dwell on the importance of establishing close 
contacts with foreign countries through the medium of art. Art has 
its own language, which, unlike the phonetic expressions varying 
from land to land, is unique in being intelligible to all humanity. 
It is essentially a universal medium for the fostering of amity and 
goodwill and bringing nations together through understanding and 
mutual appreciation of one another's art. In this field you have so 
far made only a beginning, but even that beginning, small though 
it is, is of profound significance. 1 am glad that in establishing cul¬ 
tural contacts with foreign countries, you have not laid stress only 
on sending arL exhibitions and delegations from India to other 
countries, but also organised exhibitions from abroad at important 
centres in this country. You have already exhibited paintings from 
Canada. Hungary and China in India. This is an activity whose 
importance cannot be exaggerated in the present-day world when 
international goodwill and understanding are absolutely necessary 
for the progress and happiness of mankind. 

I welcome the idea of the Lalit Kala Akadami having its 
publications lor the benefit of those who may be interested in parti¬ 
cular schools of art and may like to have their collections with them. 
I hope your journal ‘ Lalit Kala" which you propose to bring out 
shortly, will be of considerable help in your organisational activities. 

Or no less importance is your programme to undertake a survey 
of Indian arts and crafts. This work has suffered in the past 
through neglect and lack of encouragement. As these drawbacks 
are row being remedied, let me hope that along with the revival of 
Indian fine arts in general, our arts and crafts will also stage a come¬ 
back, In the life of the unsophisticated village folk of this country 
it is these crafts which are at once a source of inspiration and an 
expression of their artistic urges, 

I wish you the best of luck and hope that the Lalit Kala 
Akadami will continue to forge ahead. 
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Foundation-stone Laying Ceremony 
2 February, 1956 

It is a matter q-f great pleasure to me to be asked to lay the 
foundation-stone of the Senate House of die Ttavancore University. 
When I was first asked to do so, I readily agreed because I have 
always felt a kind of deep interest in educational matters and 1 
consider it a privilege to be associated with any function connected 
with educational institutions, especially so m Xravaneore-Cochin 
where education is far advanced* and where, as has just been 
reported to us, die number of students today is 29,OOOp out oE whom 
nearly one-third are women> It is a matter for gratification and 
congratulation that the university, which is not even 20 years old 
as yet, has, in spite ol various difficulties, made steady progress and 
today it has not only arts, science and technical institutions as its 
constituent pans, but also a faculty for the cultivation and develop¬ 
ment of oriental studies, including MaJayalam and Sanskrit. It has 
been from die very beginning one of the objects of this university 
to promote research, and while it has on one side been helping 
research work in modern sciences, it has not neglected the humanities 
which are really of such great value in forming the character of 
those who study them. 

We have at the present moment in the country a great problem* 
1 mean, the problem of educated unemployment. I am not surprised 
that this problem is troubling you also, because even in places where 
education is not so widespread, the problem has made itself felt and 
efforts are being made to solve it in two ways. On die one side, 
efforts are being made to so adjust the curricula of universities and 
educational institutions as to make the students better fitted for the 
kind of work which is just now available in the country, and which 
we hope will be more and more available in the future ; and on the 
other side attempts are being made to develop industries and other 
means for employment So this two-pronged attack on the problem 
of unemployment is going on throughout the country. I am quite 
stiie r you are also doing the same- It is not easy for me, speaking 
as 1 do here, to make any suggestions or extend any promises. All I 
can say Is this, that we in the North admire you, the people of this 
part of the country. We admire you for your ability, integrity and 
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assiduity—quaiities which are bound to help you to conquer not only 
small handicaps but many other difficulties. You may rest assured 
that, circumstanced as we are today, the country is on the look out 
for ability and character, and you will make yourselves fdt, as you 
have already done in many spheres o£ life, in other parts of die 
country also, If you take the case of Delhi, you will find dial Kerala 
is not absent from there. In fact, many people think that it is 
quite live and active. And that is no favour to Kerala S It is on 
account of the merit of the people of Kerala that they are there. 
You may rest assured that in future dierc is going to be no restric¬ 
tion on merit, and no kind of duly to be levied on merit. It is all 
a question of adjusting the requirements of the country from the 
available material. Just as you have already got a higher proportion 
of your population in education and brandies of public service, so 
also you will have It in industries, if you have not got it already. 

It is r therefore, a matter of gratification to me that you have not 
confined your activities to the well-known and traditional subjects. 
You have a variety of subjects, some of them most modern, which 
are needed today much more than ever before. All this is as it 
should be* I am only hoping that as days go by, you will be 
making greater and greater progress in all directions and the prob¬ 
lems with which you are faced today" and which have arisen to some 
extent on account of the peculiar conditions in this part of the 
country, wilt be solved to your entire satisfaction and the satisfac¬ 
tion. of us all* 

Your Vice-Chancellor said just no^v that our university educa¬ 
tion is changing according to changed circumstances, lhls is a fact- 
If some people are Impatient today and ask for further changes, It 
dues not mean that they do not recognize the changes that have 
taken place already* It only means that they want the pace to be 
quickened a little, and 1 must confess that, 1 am rnys.lf one of those 
who hold this view. I assure you that I do not for a moment 
minimize the value of all that lias been done by oui oldei unhet 
sides and even by newer universities, I am grateful for all that I 
have my self received from one of die oldest universities in India, 
shall be the last man to say that universities have done no good at 
all : but I say tills that, according to changed circumstances, changes 
have to be made and changes should be made quickly. Changes are 
Ixing made but the pace should be quickened. That Is al! I pleac 
lorn From what I have heard about your university, I must say t tat 
you are fully cognizant of the necessity of this change and o£ its pace. 
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During the shun period of about IS or 19 years, you have already 
shown what tremendous progress can be made and with the limited 
resources at one's disposal You have not only increased the number 
of colleges and faculties in die university, and encouraged research 
work; you have also succeeded in attracting to it larger and ever 
larger number of students* both m:U and women. Great credit is 
due to you also for the fact diaL you have co-education on such a 
large scale- Not that coeducation b absent elsewhere* but it is not 
existent on the same scale as here p and I mnsi say that if a country 
is to grow, both its men and women must grow. You have 
recognised this fact not only in the life of die university, but in die 
life of Kerala as a whole and for ages past. It is for this reason that 
you are making such a rapid progress in all directions and I must 
congratulate you on this achievement. It is not only a matter or 
Immense pleasure but also a great privilege that I am laying 
the foundation-stone of such a university- I thank you all for your 
cordial welcome and for this opportunity that you have afforded to me. 


THE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE* 

I do not know how to thank the people of this State for the 
honour they have done me by asking me to lay the foundation- 
stones of so many good and useful projects. Even since I landed 
here, I have been laying foundation-stones of educational 
institutions, hospitals* water*works and last but not the least, of a 
drainage scheme. This is indicative of the large building pro¬ 
gramme that the State Government b undertaking to provide some 
essential comforts and amenities to the people and b, therefore* a 
matter for gratification and congratulation. 

In your address you have referred to the diverse languages and 
ways of life of the people and also drawn attention to our underlying 
unity. In the context of the latter, I want to talk to you today 
about the problem of our language. 

* Speech, while hying the foncujadon-atonc of ihe Emaculiffi Dra : na.g(‘ Scheme 
Bind replying in ihe rivic address by the Enmculam Municipality, 5 February, 1956, 
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When the Constituent Assembly was sitting in Delhi and consU 
dering what should be done with regard to language, it had to rake 
a very careful decision* Ie was obvious that a foreign language, 
however, well established, could not be expected to reach die people 
at large. We had also to recognise the Tact that there is not one but 
several languages prevalent in India with a number of dialects and 
sub-dialects. We could not say that any one language was better 
than the others; each one of us was proud of speaking our own 
language. It would have been a poor specimen of democracy if we 
were to suppress the language of any constituent p^rt We had. 
therefore, to give a list of regional languages which could play their 
appropriate roles in regional affairs. Bui we had also lo find a 
common language for all-India purposes. English had served this 
purpose for quite a long time, but, as 1 said earlier, however useful 
it might have been in the past, it could not continue to perform the 
same function for ever* and especially in the changed context of 
today. We had to find a substitute from among our own languages 
and it was found that the language which was spoken and under¬ 
stood by the largest majority of the people was Hindi It was 
therefore adopted as the language for all-India purposes. By doing 
so. it was not implied that Hindi was better than any other language 
or languages. It was chosen because it happened to be spoken by 
the largest number of the people. 

Misunderstandings are sometimes created and people start 
imagining that Hindi is being forced on them. Not only as a Hindi- 
speaking person but also as President of the Indian Republic. I can 
give you the assurance that there is no intention on ihe part of any 
responsible person to force this language on any one. In fact, all 
that is intended is that those whose language is other than Hindi 
should acquire a working knowledge of it so that they may under 
stand the State language. We must all be prepared to make that 
much of sacrifice in the interest of the unity of our country. As 
one can see. the sacrifice involved is not much because all that is 
required is acquisition of knowledge of another language which 
cannot but be good. The Government should only take care to see 
that no discrimination is practised on account of language- From 
the little experience that I have had about the spread of Hindi m 
the south, I am inclined to believe that it is being learnt with great 
enthusiasm. 

During the last 30 years or more, I have been associated with 
the Hindi Prachar Sabha of Madras. It was my good fortune to 
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have presided over some of its meetings for the distribution of 
certificates* diplomas and prizes to those who had passed in the 
Hindi examinations. On many an occasion* I distributed diplomas 
to three generations at one and the same time, that is to the father* 
the son and the grandson* or the mother* the daughter and the 
grand-daughter. It was interesting to find that in so many cases the 
son did better than his father or that die grandson fared better than 
his grand lather or the daughter did better than his mother or grand¬ 
mother* J have* Uierefore p no doubt in my mind that the people 
in the South will adopt Hindi for the purpose lor which it is 
intended. It has given me genuine pleasure to learn that in 
Tntvantore-Corhin State. Hindi has been taught for a long time, 
along with die mother-tongue and English, That is as it should be 
and I am glad that I have had this opportunity of acquainting 
myself with this aspect of national work which is being done in your 
part. Let me congratulate you on this achievement. 1 am sure in 
course of time Hindi will take die place of English anti when I come 
here next* 1 hope* 1 shall be able to address you directly in Hindi 
and that you will be able to understand me. 


SANGEET NATAK AKADAMY 

Presidential Address 
II April 1956 

It gives me great pleasure to be associated once again with die 
annual function of the Sangpet Xatak Akadamy. I have expressed 
my view's on previous occasions as to the importance of fine arts like 
music and drama and die high place shat has always been assigned 
to them in the national and cultural life of India since ancient 
times, I believe these aits are the result of achieving complete 
harmony between recreation on the one hand and man's physical 
and intellectual development on die other. Whatever die changes 
that these few thousand years might have wrought in man and his 
environments. 111 s attitude towards music, dance p etr. f lias hardly 
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undergone much change. Human liking for these arts is a universal 
phenomenon, although there might be shades of differences in the 
manner in which it seeks expression in different regions and at 
different times. Nevertheless, it is a truism that since time 
immemorial man's reaction to these arts has been pleasant and 
favourable the world over* There b hardly a country or a human 
society where men and women do not express their emotions through 
music and dance when they see clouds gather in the sky in rainy 
season or when after several months of toil they are lace to fp.ee with 
ripe crops in the fields. This kind of reaction in human mind is 
altogether natural. 

In our country most of die fine arts, particularly music and 
dance, have all along been looked upon as an integral pan o£ oui 
cultural and spiritual heritage. That b why in course of time these 
arts came to have religions sanctions behind them and the lovers of 
art associated even gods and goddesses with dance and music. 
Incarnations like Nataraja, Sri Krishna and others also came to be 
associated with one musical instrument or the oilier and as foi 
Saras wall, it is difficult to imagine her without her Vina. All thb 
goes to show what a high place had been assigned to music and other 
arts in Indian society. 

If efforts are being made in free India to revive these aits and 
to popularise them, the reason is not merely love for ihe old and the 
traditional. These arts, specially music and dance, are so well 
developed and have so much inspirational value that they may well be 
looked upon as means of sublimating human society and imparting 
true happiness to it. Such means of collective recreation Have a 
special significance for society because in addition to giviuj jo\ to 
people they also strengthen the sense of national and cultural unity. 

It was with all these things; in view that the Sangeet Namk 
Akadanry was established with a view to encouraging music and 
dance and making them popular among the masses. 1 am glad that 
the Akadamy is doing good work in this direction and the it by u 
filling the objective for which it was established. I-npu ai interest nt 
folk music and folk dances has been on the increase of late. Another 
welcome feature of this development has been the appreciation o 
the regional styles of dance and music in all parts of the country. e 
southern styles, for example, have now come to be appreciat'd in J c 
north and the styles prevalent indie north, east and west arc gainm,, 
popularity in the south. The value or such an exchange in t ie sp ere 
of art and culture In the life of a nation cannot be exaggerate* ■ 
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It u*as with a view to popularising these arts and encouraging 
artists that the system of national awards was instituted, Such 
awards stimulate a spirit of healthy rivalry and, far as I know, 
these have actually done so, I congratulate the artists who have won 
this year's awards* Let me hope they will continue their interest 
in these arts and keep striving to carry them to perfection* 


PUNJABI LITERATURE* 

I welcome tins opportunity or addressing the Second All-India 
Punjabi Conference and feel grateful to its organizers lor their kind 
invitation. 

One feels so much gratified to see that like the other Indian 
languages Punjabi is also making rapid progress and its literature is 
being enriched. AH these languages are like one family, known 
collectively as Indian literature. Lath one of these languages is 
important and each one of them adds to the glory and the enricIl¬ 
men t of Indian literature. There tan* therefore* be no question of 
any antagonism or inherent opposition among these languages. 
Each one of them has its own peculiarities and its own regional 
Literature, Their mutual bonds are so strong that it is not possible 
to understand the origin and growth of any one of them without 
appreciating the development of the other languages. 

The stream of Indian literature has flown steadily* high-lighting 
the ideals of harmony and freedom of thought right from pre historic 
times. From after the Yedic age, when the historic period begins 
and we can be somewhat sure of the process of literary growth, we 
find Sanskrit to be the sole medium of the nation's literary effort. 
Some time later* Pali and Prakrit came to be recognised as alternative 
media of literary expression, and along with Sanskrit these languages 
also began to develop, in the middle ages all the three languages 
started sprouting into other tongues. This was the time when the 
modern Indian languages began to take shape. These tongues* all 

♦Speech al the seroiul All -Indl a Punjabi Conference. Nev Delhi, |5 April, 
19S6, 
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of which belong 10 the In do-Ary an group of languages, continued to 
develop according to their peculiar genius and local environments. 
Clearlvp aJi of them, including Punjabi, have a common origin, their 
vocabulary is mainly drawn from one source and the sources of their 
inspiration* namely, Indian culture* thought and the historical back 
ground, are also common. The South-fndian languages, on die 
odier hand, which belong to die Dravidian group, also began 
to develop about the same time, except that Tamil, the oldest among 
those languages, is believed to have started taking shape much before 
the middfe ages. 

When we view the question from this angle, it will be agreed 
that there has been complete freedom in our country not only of 
thought, but also of language. There might have been differences 
or clashes between State and State due to any causes, but as far as 
I know, the issue of language has never been one of those causes. In 
the midst of political turmoil and die changing fortunes of various 
kingdoms, one after another, our languages continued to grow 
according to their capacity, utihindered by those changes. Not only 
this, sufficient proof can be adduced to show that the process of give 
and take among these languages has throughout continued. We 
have a number of A, border-line” poets claimed by more than one 
language. For example. Vidyapati is claimed by Hindi and also 
Bengali, while Mira is looked upon as their poet both by the prota¬ 
gonists of Hindi as well as Gujarati. As for Punjabi and Hindi, die 
number of poets common to both the languages is more than a dozen. 
The revered Gurus and their followers, who laid the foundations of 
Punjabi and developed it, are all assigned a place of honour in 
Hindi literature. The close and intimate relationship between 
Hindi and Punjabi even today is evident from dieir respective 
histones and the large volume of common words in their 
vocabularies. 

The status of Hindi has undergone some change in free India 
insofar as it is gradually becoming an all-Indaa language and has to 
take the place of English in course of time. Though both of them 
are sister languages, Hindi and Punjabi have separate spheres of 
influence. Like the literature of any other Indian language, the 
literary treasure of Punjabi also forms a part of our common national 
heritage, I do not know much about Punjabi and its literature, but 
T can say that its trends and traditions are healthy and in keeping 
with our culture and national aspirations, India is a very big 
country in which followers of many religions and speakers of many 
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languages live. There b ample scope here lor various linguistic 
groups (o develop their respective languages and literatures in an 
atmosphere of perfect freedom. Let me hope all the Indian 
languages will continue to develop and thus contribute to the 
liquidation of ignorance and illiteracy prevalent in our country. 

f welcome the establishment of the Punjabi Sahitya A k ad ami 
and hope that this institution would be instrumental in the enrich¬ 
ment of the Punjabi and Indian literature, I wish the Punjabi 
Sahitya Akadami all success. 


UNIVERSITY FORUMS—THEIR IMPORTANCE* 

Je is a matter o£ great pleasure to me to meet you all today. 1 
tarmot talk to you in detail about the First Five-Year Plan or the 
Second, I can talk to you only in a general way, because you your¬ 
selves have been engaged in studying the Plan or ils particular 
aspects and have been preparing papers on various subjects and 
discussing them in the seminar* That js just as it should be. For* 
the Plan has its importance not only because it aims at a certain 
level of product ion p a certain level of investment and a certain level 
of the national or individual income, but also because it seeks to 
promote the all round development of the human personality. If 
you take that into consideration, you will realise that though the 
slJ PPb F material goods is important, it h not the only thing that 
matters. In other words, there are other aspects of human life and 
human affairs, which, if not of greater, are at least of equal 
importance with the supply of material goods and removal of 
material want* It is necessary to bear this aspect of life in mind* 
specially so in the present age when all the emphasis is being laid 
only on the material aspects of life* Even in our country which has 
always prided itself on its spiritual values, we have been willvniliy 
forced to think of planning on the material plane* I do not suggest 
that the other aspect that I have in mind is ignored by our planners. 


l ° pf Ihr Fomms it R^htrapali BhttVMi, 15 Apnl, 
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] Liiii thinking only of the emphasis that is l>eiiig laid, Perhaps ii i$ 
necessary and also natural because ive have for centuries suffered 
horn a deficiency of those material goods and we have felt the want 
of necessities of life for a pretty long time. Therefore it is that the 
first thought of our leaders only went towards the removal of those 
want* which were uppermost and which everyone of us experienced, 
hut, at the same time, we cannot afford to forget that there is the 
other aspect. Mere raising of die standard of living by supplying 
more ancl more goods is not enough. After all. die aim of human 
being is hiippincssdiappiness of individuals, happiness of nations, 
happiness of humanity and of all creation. If we look at the 
problem from this point of view, we shall Bud that in bringing real, 
genuine and true happiness, material things play a rather un¬ 
important part. We come across men who are happy but who do 
noL at the same time possess any of those things which we associate 
with a good and pleasant life. On the other hand, we know of men 
who possess all kinds of material things which may be needed for a 
good life and that too in an ample measure and yet they are not 
happy. I remember having met a mam a very rich millionaire, 
many many years ago. I happened to be his guest in one of his 
factories for the night. The next morning as we were talking, he 
said that he had not slept for several nights before the previous 
evening w F hcn be got sound sleep* When 1 asked him why ii was so, 
he said that according to his calculation and study of the working of 
the factory, he had found that it was running at a loss and it was 
only the previous day that he felt satisfied that it was doing well and 
that in course of time it might even show some profit,, A thought at 
once came to my mind. Well, in those days I was not earning a 
angle pie, I was running about without a thought for the next day. 
without a thought even for the next hour, and still 1 was c|uite 
happy, I asked myself why was it that I was happy without a 
ill might for the following day, while my host, in spite of all his 
wealth, was not happy. I realised then dint happiness was not 
always dependent on material goods. You have been busy thinking 
ol material goods. I, therefore, thought I would draw your attention 
towards something which is altogether different. I do not suggest 
that what you have been thinking of or what the planners have been 
contemplating is out of place or tin necessary. I am only suggesting 
that there is another aspect of human affaire which has also to be 
borne in mind. It is necessary uho because at the present moment 
even in this country we are losing our balance in running after 
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tilings which come from other pieces and rejecting our own thing* 
without examination, even though they have come down to tis from 
the ancient p.ist. That is so not in this country alone but in other 
countries also because values have changed and our sense of relative 
importance of things is undergoing a vast change. While 1 am not 
opposed to change I do warn people to diink calmly and quietly 
whether tee are justified in throwing away old values, only because 
they are old. My submission is that when we devote ourselves to the 
study of Plans, we should not altogether ignore this aspect, of life but 
search in them for something which may help us in that direction 
also. \\ fiile we think of the targets of investment and production, 
we should also think of human character without which ice cannot 
even dream of success for our Plans. For, however beautiful, 
however well-conceived, and however well managed our Plans may 
be, they will not succeed without the right type of human material. 
We Often hear that such and such a thing has failed. The machine 
was all right, the equipment was all right, everything that could be 
done was done all right, yet it failed because of human failure. 
A hat we should do is to attach the same importance to the human 
side that w C attach to the material side of things. This means 
nothing more than producing a man who has discrimination and 
tbaracttr, and who can give up things instead of always trying to 
grab them. Grabbing is easy and giving up is rather difficult, but 
what we need is not so much the former as the latter. Remember, the 
man who gives up ultimately grabs more than he gives up. So even 
from the acquisitive angle, a man who relinquishes is not always a 
osei ■ he may he a loser from the point of view of immediate gain, 
hut he always gains in the Jong run. And even when he Joses he 

gains something else and that something else is not less valuable 
than what be loses. 

I would, therefore, suggest to you to consider the human aspect 

* bc Pian - In the that we give we want till our children, 

=dJ our y oung men and young women, ,o grow up into good citizens 
winch means that they are really prepared to do sacrifice for others, 
not necessarily to take sacrifices from others but to make their own 
sauilke, for die good of others. That fe essential for planning My 
grievance nga.im the present as also against the oM system is that ue 
_ phasise possession and rights too much and other qualities too 
litdc. l ieu our Constitution has laid down our rights ; duties are 
only implied. They are not expressly laid down , xcqu fjl 50aje 
cases heie and there. But, obviously enough, rights flow only from 
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the performance of duties; the former cannot exist without the latter. 
That is also the truth behind die Plan. Why should the Govern 
meat take upon itself the respondihiliiy of planning for the life ol 
millions,, unless the latter are prepared to submit to some kinds of 
restraint on their individual liberty and freedom? This involves 
sacrifice. Planning is, therefore, based on what we call the dharma 
of sacrifice or giving up* rather than an insistence on lights or on 
taking more, 1 would, therefore, request you to bear this point in 
mind. 

As I have said. 1 base no lime, perhaps not even the competence, 
ut talk to you in detail about die Plans. You have studied the Plans 
more thoroughly than I have done and even if I tried to say so me* 
thing about them, I could not have possibly said anything new to 
you. Bui I drought I might draw your attention to something 
which was non explicitly stated hut which was implicit in the Plans, 
just as duties are implicit in our Constitution, although they are not 
expressly laid down. 

1 drank you for die opportunity you have given me lq meet you 
and say a few words to you. 


PRAKRIT RESEARCH INSTITUTE, VAISHAUI 

Foundulionsione Laying Ctfwnon y 
23 April, 1956 

It is Bihar's good fuiuine dtat its past provides the background 
of the history of ancient India, to know which it is essential to under- 
stand Bihar's past history. Vaishali is undoubtedly one of the 
prominent places connected with our glorious past. This town was 
die capital of the Lidihavi and Vajji republic and a well-known 
centre of republican or democratic activities. There was a time when 
no king ruled this part of the country and more than seven thousand 
representatives of the people carried on die work of administration. 

1 he administration of justice here was so nice that Lord Buddha 
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himself paid it a handsome tribute Valshali was without doubt the 
loan tain-head of democracy at that time, 

VaishaU is also the birthplace of Lord Malravira. Buddha 
also had great admiration for it. He sanctified it Ijy treading on its 
soil several times and compared its assembly with that oi the gods, 
f lie lofty ideals which sprang from Vaishali benefited not onjy India 
1,111 also the neighbouring countries of Asia. Vaishali, therefore, 
ociupies an important place in uur history and should be the most 
suitable place for the location of the Prakrit Research Institute. 
J his Institute will fulfil a long-felt need in our cultural life and 
historical 1 Studies. 

J his Institute will devote itself to the study oi Jainology mid 
research in Prakrit texts ;tu<] literature. This task is of great stgni- 
fjtaiiLe not only from the point of view o£ culture Out also from that 
oi Indian history and thought. The Prakiit Text Society was 
established iu Ddhi four years ago with the purpose of publishing 
Prakrit manuscripts. The aims and functions of the Prakrit Text 
Society are not, however, broad enough to undertake the woih pro- 
iwsed to be entrusted to this Institute. 

Luckily I have been connected with the Prakrit Text Society 
from Us very inception, f have always thought that die work of 
lese.Li ch, an i iota lion anti publication of the old Prakrit texts is of 
fundamental importance from the point of view of our history, 
literature and culture. It is only during the last 40 years that 
historians have started attaching importance to this work, although 
a beginning has been made in this direction only in recent years, 
Post-graduate studies and researches done in the Prakrit Research 
Institute will be of help and guidance to the Prakrit Text Society. 

Sitting in Vaishali today it seems difficult even to imagine dial 
JoOO years ago it was the capital or a prosj^rous and influential 
republic. It is not only die ancient literature available in different 
languages or inscriptions which proves lids fact. It is also borne out 
by information from other sources. Vaishali. die birthplace of 
Mahavira, which remained the centre of the religions and literary 
activities of his followers for centuries, lies today before us as a mere 
remnant of its old glory. But after great vicissitudes of history, once 
again India has become :t republic after 2,500 years. We can, therc- 
loie, look to the ruins of this place for inspiration. It is but natural 
that students o[ ancient history' should pay homage to Vnishali and 
try once again to revive those lofty ideals which, according to the Tain 
and Buddhist traditions, guided lIic people of this ancient republic. 
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Although the republic of which Vaishali was the capital, 
wielded great influence, it was not a very big State. Nevertheless it 
was the very heart of India. Its republican traditions were known 
far and wide and in the realm of thought and culture it held sway 
ail over India. Known for their lust Lor travel* the Buddhist and 
Jain Acharyas of VafshaU toured all parts of the country to propagate 
the teachings of Mahavira and Buddha. Their activities were non 
confuted to the Indian borders and they are known to have establish¬ 
ed contacts with several Asian countries like Tibet Nepal* fran, 
Indonesia* Afghanistan* etc. 

Besides Sanskrit* Pali and Prakrit were the other two languages 
prevalent at that time. Lord Buddha and his followers favoured 
Pali, while Malta vim and his th'seiphs chose Prakrit as the medium 
of their teachings, A large section of the Buddhist and Jain litera- 
mre was written in these two languages. Luckily, a good deal of 
work has been done in the held of Pali literature* as a result of which 
we have considerably improved our knowledge of the political and 
social conditions obtaining in ancient India. It is about !Q0 years 
that the Pali Text Society was founded as a result of the co-operation 
between Indian and foreign Indologists. This Society was respon¬ 
sible for bringing out a large number of valuable publications. L r n- 
fortunately, the same cannot be said of Prakrit* For some reasons 
the importance of Prakrit texts and literature dawned on us only 
recently. Foreign scholars were also attracted towards Prakrit only 
in the early years of the century. It is not necessary For me to dwell 
upon the causes of neglect of Piakt.it for such a long time anti our 
subsequent inability to do In this sphere what has already been 
achieved in the field of Pali literature. Suffice It to say that it would 
be the responsibility of the Prakrk Research Institute to make up for 
ihh rcnmsness by collecting ancient scripts and publishing them 
after proper editing. 

[ would like to say a few words about the importance and wide 
range of Prakrit literature. While the Pali language and literature 
remained current for just seven ten Luries die Prakrit tradition 
extends to no less than 15 centuries. From the point of view of 
philology, it can be said that as compared to Pali* Prakrit is far 
nearer to the modem Indian languages of the Inth>Aryan group. In 
tact, our modern languages arc true sutce^ors ot’ the Prakrits 
prevalent in early middle ages. Whether it be Hindi, Bengali, 
Marathi or any other language, it will be found to have Its sour re 
in one of the Prakrits. There arc some works ivritten at the time 
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when these languages were in the formative stage. Even today it is 
difficult to say whether die language of diose works is Prakrit or one 
of the modern languages in its early form. A thorough knowledge 
of Prakrit is, therefore, essential to understand fully the origin and 
growth of modern Indian languages. 

According to tradition, the Jain Adi anas did not stay at one 
place for more than three or four months. Thus they remained 
coirs tan tly on the move. Whatever they have written or caused to 
!je written is, therefore, scattered in all parts of the country, Luckih 
most of those writings are still preserved in the various Jain 
hhnndaras in Saurashua Gujarat, Rajasthan, Karnatak and places in 
the North and the Past, It is of the utmost importance to calkrt 
these scripts and publish them after proper research and editing. 

Another characteristic oT the Jain scholars was their versatility. 
While the language in a targe majority of cases is Prakrit, all of them 
arc by no means confined to rheology or discussion of the teachings 
of Mahavira* From theology those people verily drifted to secular 
literature. As Prakrit was almost an all-India language in those 
days, scripts, inscriptions and coins bearing Prakrit inscriptions are 
coming to light in various parts of India. It is considered that there 
are about one thousand Prakrit works still in existence. Of these 300 
fo 350 have Jain theology as die it theme whereas the rest could be 
classified as works of secular literature, for example* poetry* drama, 
lexicography, arithmetic, currency, meteorology, geography* astrology, 
diort stories* biography* tales of travels, etc. All these books written 
by Jain Acharyas in Prakrit are characterised by meticulous care for 
detail and accuracy of expression. 

This characteristic of the Jain or Prakrit literature has made it 
all the more important io us. Right from the seventh century R.C. 
up to the eighth century A.D,* Prakrit continued to flourish as a 
literary language. Prakrit works written during this period throw 
a flood of light on the social and political conditions obtaining in 
ih:tt important period of our history. A large pan of Prakrit 
literature is still a scaled hook for an average student of history. 

I lie information and the historical data contained in Prakrit 
literature has yet to be taken into account by our chroniclers. The 
fart that these writings belong to that period in our history about 
which our knowledge is most inadequate and is mostly based on 
conjecture, engenders the hope that with the information contained 
m Prakrit work, coming to light, many a gap in our history might 
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For all these reasons, I think, sustained research in this field and 
ihe publication of Prakrit books 1$ of extraordinary importance. 
Apart from Indian historians and scholars, foreign Indologists like 
Dr. Schubring, are also of the same view. They hold that our 
knowledge of Indian history and literature would remain incomplete 
without fully familiarising oursieives with Prakrit literature. U 
would be sad. and even disgraceful, if this forgotten treasure of 
information is not unearthed and assimilated in the general stream 
of our knowledge even now when we are a free country. 

Equally important not only for India hut the whole world is 
tire need to appreciate the message of Mahavira aiul to know as 
much as possible about liis worldly life. The doctrine of alum* 
enunciated by him was the result of his experience gained at great 
personal sacrifice. We know it from the life of Mahavira that even 
after doing great penances lie did not become an introvert, or 
indifferent to other human beings’ joys and sorrows, l ar from being 
so, he was ever full of sympathy for others. It was his feeling or 
utmost sympathy for others that carried him from animal to plant 
life. His valuable experience and his extraordinary insight into 
human affairs which made him propound the ideal of ohtmsa, are 
not matters of mere idle curiosity but should be a subject mallei 
of scientific study and research. 

There is another thing which we should learn from the life of 
I Aid Mahavira, and that is the need to harmonise opposite views 
and standpoints. It means that one should be so tolerant and broad¬ 
minded as to bring sympathy to bear upon an appreciation ol others' 
views and to develop in him the capacity eventually to bring them 
round to his own view. This emphasis on developing die capacity 
to harmonise is Mali a vim’s great contribution to Indian thought and 
religion. We ran best appreciate this principle of harmony in us 
proper perspective and practical aspect from Maliavira’s own lift. 

For all these reasons I consider the establishment of the Prakrit 
Research Institute at Vaishali as most opportune. I hope that as a 
result of the studies and researches carried on here we shall not only 
be adding m our knowledge of Indian history arid enriching In ian 
culture, but also lie able to understand the teaihings and know the 
life-story of one of the greatest souls ever liorn in this world. I am 
sure this Prakrit Research Institute, of which yon have lieen goor 
enough to ask me to lay the foundation-stone, will, leuae 
long, start functioning. I have no doubt in my mind that in course 
of time the work of this Institute will testate for Vaishali die 
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emiimit place it enjoyed In the world ol learning am! culture in 
limes gone by. The Govern mein of Hi bar and oilier institutions 
and individuals who have given financial and other help in the 
establishment nf this Institute deserve our thanks. Let me hope all 
of them will continue to offer their help and co-operation in this 
great task in future also* 


EXHIBITION ON BASIC EDUCATION, DELHI 


Inaugural Address 
28 April, J936 


J :im very gkiei that the Ministry of Education fiave organised 
this exhibition on basic education, which, I am sure, will focus 
public attention on the system of education uiul help explain the 
principles and ideals for which it stands Taking into account the 
iact that the concept of basic education is not altogether clear in 
ail minds in the country, this exhibit ion ougliL to help clarify some 
of the ]mints and make appreciation of the aim and purpose of 
basic education easier. The various exhibits displayed in this 
exhibition are in a way die results in a concrete form of our 
experiment in basic education during the last 15 years or so, more 
particularly since Independence. 


As I view basic education and as I have understood it since this 
new concept in the sphere of education was mooted by Gandhiji 
sold some of our leading educationists in 1938, I might briefly 
describe it as an integrated system o! education which provides foi 
the systematic development of both mind as well as hotly by laying 
prnpei emphasis on learning as well as making or rather on learning 
by making. Under this system of education children learn the three 

as ™ der olhcr **<*«“<. l™t they do that through t h e instrumen¬ 
tality of some craft or in other words through the art of making 
nmgs with their own hands. This aspect 0 £ ba^fc education 
^naming to training through handicrafts, which senes primarily to 
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distinguish it from other systems of education, makes for the 1 
development of the body along with that of the mind or the Intellect. 
Through handicrafts die children not only give a better chance 
to their limbs to grow but also make the routine of learning more 
interesting and less irksome. The creative instinct helps mental 
development and initiative. 

When Mahatma Gandhi mooted this idea, lie had another 
objective in mind. The crafts and tilings which the children would 
make could l>e put on sale and dins made to recover at least a part 
o£ the expenses incurred on education. Indeed, Gandhiji thought 
that without having resort in some such device universal education 
in a big country like India was bound to remain an unfulfilled dream 
lor long. He fell sure that besides providing the rigliL type 
of education, the system of basic education might aho go a lung 
wav in paving the way for meeting the ever-increasing outlay on 
education in the country. 

Ever since 193^ basic education has been a subject of active 
controversy in ed neat in mil circle's although the Central Advisory 
Board of Education has been |>eriodicatI> considering the approving 
of the general principles of this system. After Independence, the 
Central and the State Ministries of Education have been giving 
serious thought to the question and basic education has been 
introduced almost in all pacts of the country on an experimental 
basis. In spile of complications and a number of difficulties, the 
experiment has gone on and every year more ami mote Ixisic 
schools have been started and facilities for I raining of personnel 
provided. 

The big question, however, which arises when we review the 
position and try to assess the progress made so far, is whether we have 
steered tlear of the difficulties and have emerged from the com 
iroversy stage. 1 am afraid a positive answer to this question 
is not possible, although I know that a negative one would be 
equally incorrect. The problem of having trained |>ersonneI in 
adequate numbers and with adequate training and understanding 
undoubtedly one of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
popularising it. But some of the administrators and teachers still 
appear to l>e in doubt as to the feasibility of basic education, l lie 
tedmiques of basic education, it may he true, have not yet been 
rttlly developed or reasonably standardised. As conditions vary 
threat I y from region to region and many of the best-known experiment 
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are said to have been conducted on a limited scale and, m some 
cascs^ under controlled and somewhat untypical conditions, final 
conclusions which may be applicable to the whole country have not 
emerged as yet. In the very nature nl things, a radical change in the 
pattern of education on a country-wide scale h undoubtedly an 
uphill Eask. 

So one who appreciates the vastness ol the problem that 
universal education presents ill this country* need Ik? dishear tenet! 
In the face of the difficulties 1 have referred to just now. But what 
is of greater consequence Is whether those who arc entrusted with, 
the task of implementing our educational policies and those who 
actually teach the children* are convinced in their minds of the 
efficacy of the system of bade education. If as a result of their 
first-hand knowledge and experience o[ this question they have come 
to have full faith in basic education* 1 am sure no difficulties will 
deter them and they will keep on inarching steadily towards the 
l>oal of universal education. But if, on the other hand, ilieir own 
convictions are shaky and they devote themselves to it merely in the 
spirit of carrying out orders imposed from above* no a mount ol 
financial allocation and other facilities are going to bring us nearer 
our goal. I know there is scope for honest differences of opinion 
on this on for that matter* on any question, but J thought, on such a 
fundamental issue as that of education, we should have been able 
to resolve such differences by now and cleared the way fur reconstruc¬ 
tion in the all-important field of education. I need hardly emphasize 
the priority which belongs to a matter like education in a democracy* 
I^t me hope that even with our limited resources, the efforts that 
the I T nion Ministry of Education and its counter-parts in the States 
are making will bear fruit and eventually we shall succeed in 
liquidating ignorance and illiteracy in India. 

In so far as this exhibition is likely to clarify and popularise the 
concept of basic education and to indicate the result of the 
efforts of development and expansion of basic education, I welcome 
the idea of organising tills exhibition. It will give some idea of 
children's art work, their preferences and aptitudes in the matter of 
selection of crafts. Children's books prepared by children themselves 
and books prepared by their teachers are also included 
among the exhibits* Let me hope that not only teachers and 
parents but also school children would evince interest in this 
exhibition. 
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I am very ghd to have got this opportunity to sec on the stage 
Punch Parameshwar, the famous story written by Prem Chand, one 
of India s foremost writers. All of you are familiar with the vivid 
picture of our country-life drawn in this story. In case any one ol 
you has not read Partch Pavameshwar, this drama which you will 
see just now would make up for that omission. It is indeed an 
excellent idea to present the works of our representative writers in 
the form of dramas, because that is the best way of immortalising 
those writers and popularising what they wrote. Seeing a story staged 
in the form of a drama creates a far better effect on human mind 
than merely reading it in prim. 

Stories like Panch Parameslwar need to be popularised widely. 
in it the importance of Fanchayato, the feeling of goothneighbourli¬ 
nens among villagers and the sense of justice in the Punch* have 
been so well depicted mu! emphasised. The importance of tins story 
for us today is far greater than it was even at the time when Prem 
Chand wrote it* because along with our efforts to industrialise Indict 
and to increase our national wealth r the Government of fiee India 
are abo reorganising the Pandtayats anti vesting them with the 
important task of rural reconstruction. 

It would not be out of place to say a few words on this occasion 
about the writer of this 51017 . Prem Chand not only enriched Hindi 
and Urdu literatures* but also considerably raised their standards. 
As all of you know, m his novels and short stories Prem Chand 
focussed attention on the problems and situations one actually 
meets in life. The novel in Prem Chanel's hand became a valuable 
medium for the depiction of life as people actually lived iu All the 
characters in his novels and stories are men and women of the uni 3d 
as we see them in every-day lifCi In this way* Prem Chand changed 
the whole climate of Hindi fiction and established a new relationship 
between fictional literature and history. 

It is only for scholars and literary critics to adjudge the place 
that Prem Chand has or should have as a novelist and story-writer 
in India's or P for that matter, in world's literature. As an culinary 
reader of his works. 1 can only say that there appears to be vn 
humanitarian or just cause in society, in politics* in literature or in 

* Sperdi delivered cn the oc^Son ot the stems &f &***&'* Pmrh 
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every-day life, which Prcm CJiund did not espouse. Pleading for 
patriotism, creating a favourable atmosphere for the national struggle 
against foreign domination, sympathising with the poor and the 
helpless village folk, raising his voice of protest against social evils, 
all these ideals characterise Prem Chand's stories and novels. We 
ran cal! him a social reformer, a self-respecting wage-earner, a genuine 
patriot and a true friend of the [> 001 . I think every work of such 
a writer deserves die best of consideration at our hands. The lofty 
ideals whit h Prem Chund kept before him and the writers of his 
times and the manner in which he lived up to them all his life, 
si mult! serve as nil example and a guide to our present-day writers. 

1 congratulate the Delhi State Hindi Sahitya Samrndan on this 
venture and hope that It will strive to present before die public in 
die same way the works of leading Indian writers, past anti present, 
irrespective of the language In which they wrote. 


KALAKSHETRA, ADYAR 

Presideit tin l A dd rtss 
JJ A ugtist, 1956 

It has given me great pleasure to be here with you, even though 
foi a short time, You have rightly said, this institution owes its irtspi- 
i.iticm to our past culture and history. Here, you are trying to recreate 
conditions in which our children may live a life which our ancestors 
held .ts an ideal for all of us. today it is necessary to remind 
ourselves of our past. We have undoubtedly a great future before 
ns. But when we realise that there is something in m ami in our 
past, something in our history, religion, traditions and culture, which 
we can give to the world, the future becomes brighter still because 
it is enlivened and inspired by these ideals. It is for this reason 
iliat I value a work of this nature. I can assure you diat you will 
always have my sympathy and my adtnimiion and whatever Hide ser- 
vice 1 can offer, I shall always be prepared to render for this cause. 
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You have mentioned Dr fiesant^ name. That name has been 
a SOUK* of inspiration to many of us not only in the political field 
but also in the spiritual and cultural fields. At a time when we 
were being carried away by a vicious current. Mo, Braun enabled 
us to save ourselves and to get out of the whirlpool* Now that we 
have won mir freedom we need all the more to look hack to the 
past so that it may Inspire us to the kuureK In this task, institutions 
like yours also have to play a great part because the more we can 
enliven our lives with our own traditions and past culture, the more 
we can give eo the rest of the world a message which it sorely needs. 
We have no reason to be apologetic to anybody or to be ashamed 
of anything. There have been things of which we must be ashamed 
but which should be forgotten; there have also been tilings of 
which any nation can be proud. We should try to benefit from the 
latter and also impart them to others. Our cultural missions abroad 
should carry the spiritual message ol India to other countries, foi\ 
in my opinion, it is that message which will lie most fruitful and 
most welcome. I do hope any mission which goes out of yom 
institution will carry not only the message of art* beautiful and 
inspiring as that may be, hut also the message of the spiritual path 
which we require and which the world requires more than anything 
else. 

I am very happy to be able to be with you even foi this short 
period* 


RASHTRA BHASHA PRACHAR SAMITI 

Foundation-Stone Laying Ceremony 
13 September , 1936 

The work of propagating the national language in this Slate 
lias been going on for the last 20 years. You have already been told 
what progress has been made in this direction during tills period. 
Since Indcjiendenee, it has been felt that this work should be 
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expedited as far as possible so ihat Hindi could be adopted as a 
medium of interstate contacts and business in the various spheres. 

In tliis connection we should remember a few things* because 
it is necessary that w F e avoid misunderstandings which tend to 
create difficulties* at least psychological difficulties. I he first thing 
which those who speak Hindi should keep in mind is that Hindi is 
not to be propagated in place of or at the expense of any regional 
language. All these languages have not only to continue to be used 
in their respective regions but their growth and enrichment has 
to be planned* and in tins work every possible help should be 
extended by all sections of die people. If this fact is lost sight of. 
the result would be that in non-Hindi speaking areas Hindi ptwhar 
would Inspire opposition rather than trust and popular interest. 
Therefore, while encouraging Hindi, nothing should be done which 
impedes the progress of regional languages- and it should be dearly 
understood that in those areas Hindi lias to be used only for 
purposes of interstate contacts* We find sometimes Hindi being 
pitched against regional languages whereas actually their rival is 
English and not Hindi. 

As we know, universities are springing up in all the States and 
they are encouraging the local languages spoken there. To promote 
the growth and systematic development and to enrich the literatures 
in thube languages has devolved as a primary duty on these 
universities. Some of these universities have already adopted 
regional languages as the media of instruction, and we can be sure 
that in such of them where it has not been done so far, the switch¬ 
over to the language of the region is bound to take place sooner 
or later. It isp therefore* a mistake to imagine that when English 
ceases to he the medium of instruction in the universities* its place 
would be taken by Hindi in all or them. In your own State, which 
is a bilingual .State, Hindi and Marathi have lieen recognised as 
media of university instruction and more and more work is being 
done through them in Government offices arid the universities. This 
trend wilt continue to gain momentum even when this pan ol 
Madhya Pradesh will join another State. Even there the two 
regional languages, Marathi and Gujrati will dominate die scone of 
university education. Actually, the Gujarat and Poona universities 
have already accepted Gujarati and Marathi respectively in [dace 
of English. These universities have accepted the enrichment and 
development of their respective languages as one of their principal 
aims. Similarly, wherever Marathi is spoken, English will lie 
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replaced by Marathi, just as in Hindi-speaking areas Hindi will take 
its place, and in die South, the four South Indian languages will 
replace it. But In the sphere o£ beriuess* country-wide contacts, etc,, 
English will be replaced by Hindi, To asrign a sphere for the 
national language wider than this is neither necessary nor, in nay 
opinion, desk able. If there is any misunderstanding lit this regard, 
it is the duty of all those who speak or work lor Hindi to remove it. 
The other thing which must always be kept in view is that 
ihe proper growth of all Indian languages anti the enrichment of 
their literatures is our desideratum, I presided over the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammekn lidd here in 1956. I still remember that in my 
address 1 laid emphasis on the fact that it was not in the interest 
of Hindi to boycott words of non-Hindi stock. Wards of exotic 
origin which are now current in Hindi should not be excluded and 
replaced by Hindi or Sanskrit words, I am of the same opinion 
even today, I fed that Hindi should keep its doors open to words 
of other languages which have been or can be absorbed in it. Take 
The case of English, If you take an English dictionary and compare 
its latest edition with one of its early editions* many additional 
words will be found to have been added to die language. Some 
time back I happened to see an old dictionary. That dictionary is 
hardly one-tenth in volume of die present-day edition of the 
dictionary, although* in course of time, the types in which the latest 
edition is printed have grown smaller. This is entirely due to the 
addition of new words. I am told when the Oxford Dictionary was 
being compiled, good many new words came to be added to the 
English language and while the compilers were still tackling 
concluding portions of the dictionary, a supplement had to be 
printed in order to accommodate the new wards. This shows that 
English is a living and growing language, which also explains sis 
all-round progress. As our Prime Minister said the other day, 70 
per cent of the scientific and technical journals of the world aic 
brought out in English, If the supporters of the English language 
had adopted the polity of Ixjycolting words of foreign origin and 
derided to confine themselves to words known to Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, it would not base made this phenomenal progress. 

We want that ail the help that other languages can give for 
enriching Hindi should be gladly accepted and the different shades 
and meanings of Hindi words in other languages should be properly 
studied. I am not sure if academicians would accept tills proposal, 
but eventually they will have to do it and accept not only words ot 
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other languages* but also countenance some relaxation in the rigid 
rules of Hindi grammar. Today about 42 jier cent of our people 
speak Hindi, If the remaining 58 jht cent are also to Learn 
ihe language, rigid adherence to old forms of grammar will 
have to be given up* I have seen some Hindi works written b> 
Marathi-apeaking and lkngalt-s|>eakhsg writers who were by no 
means scholars ol Hindi but only of their icspectivc languages. 
1 he*e worts had a distinctive style and mode of express ion. Wc 
must show r some indulgence to such variations in style and consider 
them as part qf Hindi. I hope this is the way to ensure die develop¬ 
ment and popularisation of Hindi, 

Wo also hear sometimes that some people are not favourably 
inclined towards Hindi. They say dial English is a more widely 
understood language and wc would not be able to do without it. 
As in die rase of Hindi organisations in the North and elsewhere, 
I have also been connected with the Daksluna Bharat Hindi 
Erachar Salih ;l in whose functions 1 3save often participated. When 
1 was there last month, Slni SI. Satyanarayaria told me that in the 
South where Tamil* Telugu, Kannada and Malay alam were spoken, 
the number of Engli&h-knowittg people did not exceed qne million* 
I hese figures lie look from the latest census report* The number 
of people who knew Hindi, on the other hand, was not kss than 
five million,, that is, five times the number of English-knowing 
people. How can* therefore, we say that people in the South 
did not know Hindi. It is another matter if some of diose 
people are scholars of English* whereas those who learn Hindi 
doj not generally attain to those scholarly heights. That is 
Ijfrhaps because it is not necessary, for die present, to make 
;ui Intensive study of Hindi. As English is still being used as 

language o£ newspapers and administration in Government 
offices, it creates tile delusion that the use of English is more 
common and that English-knowing people arc larger in number 
dian those who have studied Hindi and passed various examination* 
in it. 1 he statistics 1 have given, however, are really surprising. 
It is hoped that more facts about it would be known when Lhc 
Official Language Commission's Report is published. I do not 
think, therefore, it is so very difficult to make Hindi our national 
language. 

Sumttimes it is also said thaL more people arc not cultivating 
Hindi because its study has not been made compulsory. This 
question arose in Madras a few year* ago. The Government did 
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not make Hindi compulsory but instead appointed a Hindi teacher 
in every school Even under this arrangement, about 70 to 80 per 
cent students in Madras are studying Hindi It is, indeed, a happy 
auguiy that such a large jierccntage of students is studying the 
Hindi language even a vlien it is an optional subject. 

Let ine hope the work of Hindi pmctmr will continue to 
progress throughout the country. In Maharashtra and Gujarat 
where a Aery large number of people know Hindi, this work should 
not he clitBcuk at all In Maharashtra even those who do not know 
Hindi, are not opposed to it. Ie is not the intention that anyone 
should give up his mother-tongue; on the other hand, all languages 
spoken in the country should be provided an opportunity of all-round 
development. Their literature must be enriched. At the same time 
Hindi should tie cultivated in non-Hindispeating areas only for¬ 
tran sacting all-India or inter-St ate business. Let me hope your 
eSorts in this direction will be crowned with success. 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF INDIAN 
CULTURE 

Fovndfiliim-stone Laying Ceremony 
J0 November, 1956 

I am grateful to Dr. Raghuvint, Director o£ the International 
Academy of Indian Culture, lo have asked me to lay the foundation- 
stone of the Academy's building and to inaugurate the Sato pi taka. 
I associate myself with benh of these functions with pleasure. For 
^Gme time past I have been familiar A\ith die objects of and the 
work done by the International Academy of Indian Culture, and 
I feel that despite its limited resources the Academy has been doing 
valuable work In the field of research. I bdieve there are some 
other institutions also carrying on researches in Indology and other 
brandies of ancient thought, but I do not think any one of them 
has been able to covt-r such a range of subjects and such a Avide 
field as to include South-East Asia, the Middle East and Central 
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Asia as die International Academy of Indian Culture. Seeing the 
importance of this work, it seems essential that the Academy should 
be encouraged in its work, as far as possible, 

Search for knowledge is as interesting a pursuit as the acquiring 
ol it. The an dent knowledge, which recorded history and old 
monuments unravel to us, has its limitations. These sources of 
history do not carry us very far and in some cases they do not tell 
us enough oE die currents and cross-currents of popular thought. 
Luckily p wo have another source of having a peep into the dim and 
forgotten past. That source consists of ancient works and manus¬ 
cripts found in a variety of languages and scripts. An examination 
of this data and its proper integration can also add to our knowledge 
of that period. 

Not much by way of research has till now been done so far as 
the countries of the East are concerned, although scholars are of die 
view that exchange of thought and mutual give-and-take on the 
intellectual level has not been less in Asia than in other parts of the 
world. By not assimilating this knowledge, we are not only keeping 
our information incomplete but are also unable to assess correctly 
man's intellectual progress through the ages. That is why proper 
integration of the hits of knowledge scattered m various lands is 
not only essential for the lifting of the curtain over patches of 
ignorance but also for having an Integrated history of the intellectual 
evolution of man. Researches of this kind, therefore, register an 
advance in our knowledge in addition to throwing a flood of light 
on the mutual relationship subsisting among peoples of different 
lands and enabling us to know the result of their common efforts 
in pursuit of knowledge. 

The story as to how thoughts travel almost like electricity from 
one place to another influencing and inspiring peoples of far-flung 
lands, is extremely interesting. Short stories of ancient India and 
our social and religious thoughts spread in £ai off territories crossing 
many seas and scaling many a high mountain peak. In the same 
way p die Buddhist faith and thought and the Buddhist conception 
of art travelled to foreign lands at a time when, comparatively 
speaking, the means of communication were, more or less, non- 
existent. Persistent efforts of devout thinkers and scholars gave 
wings to those thoughts and like saplings planted them in other 
countries where they blossomed and bore fruit. In all these countries 
Buddhist thought and traditions were assimilated in and influenced 
by local thought. 
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it has been the effort of the Intern a tionqj Academy of Indian 
Culture to present all theset currents of thought in a readily 
assimilable and integrated form. It i s gratifying to note that In its 
efforts the Academy has met with considerable success as a result 
° ." } cl \ ^ 15 & 0in n to kunch its publication programme, making 
a beginning with Satapitaka. The Satopitaka is a collective record, 
an integrated view of ilie many currents of thoughts that crossed 
each other throughout vast territories in the Himalayan fastnesses 
of Tibet and from the Pacific Islands of Indonesia iipto the snow* 
rovered stepjHS in Siberia and Central Asia. Indian thought had 
influenced all this vast area in ancient times. I hope the publication 
of Sola pi taka will throw much light on the undetermined history of 
these ancient countries and the exchange of thought that once took 
place among them. I am glad that the International Academy of Indian 
Culnue has planned the publication of such a monumental work. 

AH this Information about the ancient history of Eastern 
countries and their mutual relationship is coming to us at a time 
when there is an upsurge of awakening discernible in them. This 
knowledge is. therefore, of partial far importance to us. Not only 
the countries of Asia hut all the nations of the world are getting 
closer to one another, and all of them feel that the world can be 
saved from destructive wars by strengthening mutual ties of goodwill 
and friendship, Our knowledge of the relations which subsisted 
among the various countries in ancient times is bound to lend 
strength to the basis of international friendship. Let us hope that 
the publication of Salapitaka and also the new awakening will 
inspire a sense of intellectual unity and neighbourlincss among 
peoples inhabiting a large part of the world, May the penetrating 
itsearcbes and the light of knowledge remove the accretions caused 
b} successive upheavals and the unending revolutions of the wheel 

time, enabling us to see the peoples inhabiting the eastern 
hemisphere as one family 1 

1 must compliment Dr. Raghuvira, the Founder-Director of 
the International Academy of Indian Culture, on his erudition and 
perseverance, which have enabled him to lake in hand a work of 
such great significance. I hope this important work will continue 
and the gaps which exist today m our knowledge of ancient history 
sod literature will be bridged by the publications of the International 
Academy of Indian Culture. 

1 welcome this commendable effort of die Academy and wish 
u a|] success. 
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KANYA MAHAVIDYALAYA, JULLUNDTJR 

Convocation Address 
29 September f 1992 

1 can never resist a call tram an educational institution, because 
I have been associated with such institutions throughout and have 
always taken a keen interest in education. 1 was therefore, happy 
to accept your invitation; it is a pleasure to be in your midst and 
to confer degrees on many of the students assembled here. 

You are fortunate indeed to receive education in the Kanya 
Mahavfdyalaya—for this institution occupies an important place in 
this State and has made a remarkable contribution to die advance¬ 
ment of our women. This institution was founded many years 
ago by a true social-reformer who was inspired by lofty and sacred 
ideals of emancipation of women and national advancement and 
who had genuine reverence lor womanhood- We have in our 
country two types of educational institutions—those established by 
our English rulers for the achievement of their own ends and those 
founded independently by patriots and nationalists with a view to 
reviving our civilization and rebuilding our cultural traditions. The 
Kanya Mahavidyalaya was founded many years ago in pursuance 
of these sacred ideaU P and those of you who are entering life after 
having completed your education in such an institution are really 
fortunate. You liave obtained this higher degree, of course, but to 
have done so from this institution should also be a treasure of your 
life which must add to your laurels. 

Those d you who have received their degrees are now stepping 
out of the limited sphere of the Gurukul into the vast arena of 
life—an arena of activity and struggle. You have on your shoulders 
heavy responsibilities, bin I am confident that your experience and 
education will enable you to bear them with grace. So far you were 
students—now you will lead a practical life and you have to march 
ahead in the face of multifarious problems. I hope the education 
you have received here will give you strength and energy to face 
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tlienj 35 responsible citizens of an independent country. But for that 
you should have a clear picture of what you are going to do m life. 

I believe you all know that women occupied a position of 
great importance and dignity in ancient India-that they played an 
enviable role in domestic and social life and made a splendid contri¬ 
bution to an all-round development of society by virtue of their 
ingenuity, intellect and spirit of sacrifice- I need hardly remind 
you how they distinguished themselves in various arts and 
sciences—Mathematics, Ethics, Theology, Economics, Medicine, 
Domestic Science, etc., etc* The achievements of Sita, Savitri, Gargi 
and Kalavati are proud memories for us. The character of our 
women in the past was exalted and traditions glorious, and they 
can still be cited as examples for the women today. 

I am saying all this to bring home to you that the woman is 
an incarnation of divinity (devj), a sustain?? (dhatri), a creative 
energy which conduces to the growth and welfare of human society. 
By virtue of this creative power you can work in and outside the 
home for an all-round progress of society. Thus your responsibility 
is commensurate with your power. I attach great importance to 
the education of girls for these and similar reasons. However noble 
be our ideals and whatever system of Government we establish, 
however liberal and equitable be our economic and social philosophy, 
we cannot bring lasting peace and prosperity to our country unless 
the physical and menial make-up of our coming generation has 
sound foundation. I, therefore, hold that women ran play a much 
more vital role in the home than in the factory or in the office. 
This, however, does not mean that I want them to be confined 
within the four walls of the house. Along with their domestic life 
they can and should participate successfully in various social 
activities to which they are naturally and equally entitled. But real 
freedom and liberty only mean that the woman employs ail her 
faculties not only for her individual development but also for the 
total development of the society, leading ultimately !o the welfare 
of humanity at large, wherein is included her individual self also. 

According to the ancient traditions and lofty ideals of Indian 
Womanhood, you have not only to educate yourself but also to 
progress thereafter in ail directions as the companions of men. 
Aft'jr freedom, now, you have also to play your part in the work of 
national reconstruction. This is possible only when we amend our 
present system of education to suit our purpose. Here also our 
country is faced with conflicting ideologies. The modern 
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Reformists-those who style themselves as Progressivists-contend 
that boys and girls should be educated together under the same 
system of education. They hold that the woman should be treated 
on a basis of equality not only in die domain of education but in 
all fields and walks of life, that she should have complete social 
freedom and should be able to participate in all activities and 
occupations as an equal partner of man. These people want that 
Lhe system of education should also be modelled accordingly. 
Diametrically opposed is the view of the orthodox camp. Thus, 
avc have today conflict tug ideologies regarding the education of 
women. We have naturally to consider carefully which of these 
two will suit us better and help in the advancement of om culture 
and civilization* If you ask me, I shall, of course, advise you to 
choose the middie-course effecting a compromise between the two. 

The one main defect of modem education, beside various other 
Haws and shortcomings, h that it is very expensive. Every year we 
arc turning out from our universities thousands of students who—at 
least many of them—fail to get employment and find it difficult to 
make both ends meet. Thus our universities are on the one hand 
adding 10 ihe number of the unemployed and on the other breeding 
dandies in swarms* Girls and boys of ordinary middle class families, 
when they go into schools or colleges, fall victims to prevalent 
fashions and start imitating their fellow-collegians in costly dress 
and toilets which make their living pretty expensive and thus create 
diflicultie$ for their guardians. Naturally, after $udi an expensive 
education when they go out of their schools and colleges, it is quite 
likely that their life becomes a burden, because this expensive 
education cannot be sufficiently lucrative. It cannot get them 
jobs-and ultimately they begin to feel that it is useless. We have, 
therefore, to think very carefully whether this system of education 
is good for us as such or it needs amendment. Wisdom does not lie 
in blind adherence to conventions. 

The question before us is—and w h e must give it due thought; 
what changes or amendments should be made in our present system 
of education so that it can effectively help our boys and girls to lead 
a successful and ^Independent life? 3n this context, quite naturally, 
we recall Lo our minds a different system—a system which not only 
educates buL also equips a student to become self-reliant and earn 
tor himself. A system can be really fruitful if besides imparting 
liberal education it also teaches the dignity of labour to the student 
and makes him work. This new system of education was called by 
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Mahatma Gandhi a* Nai Tallin. In this system an all-found 
development of personality is attempted through constructive 
work. Our institutions can greatly benefit by thb method and 
create a healthy atmosphere of self-reliance within their premises. 
This would help in solving the problem of unemployment to a 
certain extent and a bo develop those faculties of our children on 
which the real progress of mankind ultimately depends. 

For a woman* in particular, efficiency is indispensable. She 
should be able to cooperate fully with man in home life. She should 
be a good housewife and should not look down upon die smallest 
household duties. It would be unfortunate If higher education, led 
women to shirk or shun their domestic duties. A woman's real 
dignity lies in her efficiency and self-reliance. Some interpret 
independence narrowly as being equipped for a job or a profession. 
Uiit true independence implies minimum dependence on others. 
Is it not independence to manage the entire w a ork of the household ? 
Conversely, is it not the worst form of dependence to need a 
nurse for the upbringing of one's diildren-nay even for giving 
them a breast-feed. Therefore, true self-reliance means minimum 
dependence whether of the mistress on the maid or vice verm. 

Nature and God have chosen woman for the task of perpe¬ 
tuating the human race (which she alone can do). Women 
as well as society must realise the implications of this proud and 
unique responsibility and it must be reflected in whatever system 
of education is adopted for them. It is not necessary that both 
men and women should do all types of work. This is not Nature's 
dispensation ► The woman must therefore equip herself for her 
primary responsibility—a responsibility which does not end but 
begins with procreation and entails life-long effort for the betterment 
of man. Our girls must be educated in all these basic duties oi 
women so that they can play their role in the advancement of the 
nation. 

I thank you once again because you and your institution arc 
devoted to this great mission of tire emancipation of women, to 
the development of society in its real sense and to the welfare of 
humanity as a whole, I do hope you will always keep in view the 
advancement of human culture and die role of women therein* and 
work accordingly so that your institution becomes a veritable shrine 
*>f love and co-operation, diffusing peace and purity in Indian life 
through truth and non-videncc. 
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Id the end, I once again congratulate die girls who are now 
entering life after receiving education at such a centre of learning 
and culture. I wish them every success. 


VISHWA-BHARATI, SANTINIKETAN* 

Convocation Address 
23 December , 1932 

I consider it a great privilege to have this opportunity 
of coming to ibis sacred spot hallowed by the dedicated life of 
Malimshi and the centre selected by Gurudev to establish lib dear 
institution enshrining his ideals and aspirations. Gnmdev had 
laid the seed of this institution and had watered it with all his 
Strength and unceasing daily sen 1 ice. It is our misfortune that he 
is no more present bodily amidst us. but we know that the spirit is 
immortal and through various forms and m various ways it goes on 
inspiring and nourishing good deeds in the world. Every particle 
of this land has the impress of his footprint. There is not a pebble 
nor a plant nor a tree nor a single comer of the buildings and houses 
here which does not have on it the imprint of his personality and 
which is not illumined by his divine light. So it would be presump¬ 
tuous on my part to say anything about it, but even then it may not 
perhaps be inapt to place again before you and others the position 
and history of Saniiniketan and Vishwa-Bharati in the context of 
the present-day conditions. 

Many decades ago, the Saniiniketan Ashram had been founded 
by Maharshi Dcvendianath Tagore, the revered lather of Gurudev. 
as a retreat for religious meditation and contemplation. Since its 
establishment, it has passed through three stages of evolution. For 
some time* it was mainly a centre of spiritual life, but in the early 
yeat^ of this century, Gnmdev founded here the Bolptn* Brahmacharya 
Ashram* where children used to receive education after their 

■ Tnmdatjed from the origtndl. 
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initiation into Brahmacharya. In 1923, it readied the third stage and 
the Yishiva-Bharati University was established here. Since Its very 
inception, its evolution has taken place in a beautiful environment 
and spiritual atmosphere. So, it was but natural that the ideals of 
this University were settled in accordance with that innate spirituality 
and were so stated in the memorandum prepared for registration at 
that time : 

“To study the mind of man in its realisation of different 
aspects of truth from diverse points of view. 

To bring into more intimate relation with one another through 
patient study and research, the different cultures of the East 
on the basis of their underlying unity. 

To approach die West from the standpoint of such a unity oE 
die life and thought of Asia. 

To seek to realise in a common fellowship of study the meeting 
of East and West, and thus ultimately to strengthen the 
fundamental conditions of world peace through the estab¬ 
lishment of free communication of ideas between die two 
hemispheres. 

And with such Ideals in view to provide at San tin ike tan 
aforesaid a centre of culture where research into and study 
of the religion, literature, history, science and art of Hindu. 
Buddhist, Jam, Islamic* Sikh, Christian and other civilisa¬ 
tions may be pursued along with the culture of the West, 
with that simplicity in externals which is necessary for true 
Spiritual realisation in amity, good fellowship and 
co-operation between the thinkers and scholars or both 
Eastern and Western countries* free from all antagonisms 
of race, nationality, creed or caste, and in the name of the 
One Supreme Being, who is Shantam, Shivam* Advaltatn." 

If one examines these aims, it becomes evident that Gum dev desired 
to realise mainly three objectives through the Vishwa-Bharati ; 
Firstly, it was his conviction that the rising generation of students 
should share in the experience which the human mind 1ms had or is 
having of the various forms and aspects of truth, which can alone be 
termed as true education. He insisted that every educational 
institution should try to assist its students in sharing in this 
experience* Secondly, It was his view that even though the concep¬ 
tion of truth in different countries of the world has assumed 
different and differing forms, yet in the countries of both the East 
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and the West there is an underlying fundamental unity behind 
its various manifestations. He wanted this institution to study the 
various manifestations of truth in the different countries of the East 
and tiie West. On the basis of this fundamental unity and study of 
the different cultures of all the countries* he desired that the people 
of the East should be brought into cultural harmony with those 
of the West and thus enabled to have better understanding of 
and respect for the ideals and ideas of one another so that they 
might together and by mutual co-operation establish in the world the 
fundamental and essential conditions ol peace. Thirdly, it was his 
heart's desire that this cultural centre should become the voice of the 
World's conscience. Here men may have a commerce of feelings 
and ideals on the basis of tiieir fundamental unity and under 
the divine shadow of the great Lord who is 5 bantam* Sliivain and 
Advaitaox. In complete freedom from all considerations and 
mental barriers of colour, nationality t religion and caste* the people 
here may create such a new consciousness in the entire world that man 
will no longer be a prisoner within narrow national limits, but be 
at one with the world community. It was with this view that he 
adopted the Plotter for hb University* 'Tatra Vishwa-Bharat i eka 
Nldam'\ 

For the realisation of these Ideals, Gurudev considered it 
essential that die mutual relations be ween the teachers and the 
taught should be of a special kind and their ways of living also 
should be In harmony with those ideals. As I said, to his 
mind, the purpose of this University was to pursue the study of 
Truth and the complete Truth with single-minded devotion and in 
a dedicated and sacrificial spirit and with great perseverance. It 
is quite evident that if this pursuit of Truth is to be carried on In 
a proper manner* die teachers and the pupils should have a special 
attitude of their own towards life. They must accept this pursuit 
of Truth as the supreme obligation ol their life, and that no 
calculation of gain or loss should enter into their mind for a single 
moment while undertaking iu ft was to indicate this truth that 
Gurudev had once written to one of his teacher-friends that "'the 
period of study for children is a period of dedication. The consum¬ 
mation of one's manhood lies not in Sell but in service. This truth 
was known to our ancestors. They used to term education as 
bask to die self-realisation of man, as the life ol Brahmacharyti. It 
did not consist in committing to memory' a few bits of learning or in 
passing examinations. Indeed* tiie life of Brahmackarya was but 
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another name for striving to identify oneself with the world ami 
one's ancestors. They believed that education consisted in self- 
restraintj devotion* faithi purity and single-mindedness. It was a 
Lind of religious duty. There are numerous things in the world 
which can be the subject-matter of sale and purchase but Dharma is 
entirely different from them, it is not an article of commerce. It 
has to be given in a spirit of charity and Im$ to be accepted by 
others in a spirit of humility and devotion* It was for this reason 
that education in ancient India was not an article of sale. Those 
who are engaged in the teaching profession in the modern times are 
no doubt teachers but dtose who taught in the ancient days were 
gurus * Along with knowledge they used to give to their pupils 
something which could not be given or taken except on the basis of 
the spiritual relationship of teacher and puptL” 

It is evident from this writing of Gumidev that he considered 
it a duty and obligation of the teacher to illumine the hearts 
of his pupils by his spiritual light and impart to them a vision 
of truth which would lead to the fulfilment of their lives. In other 
words, he wanted that a teacher should be like a lighted lamp which 
not only illumines die lives of his pupils but also transforms them 
into so many lighted lamps. An urge to be like such lighted lamp 
can arise among the teachers only by virtue o£ thdr inner natuie 
and aptitudes and they can remain so in their lives only if such 
service is their ideal and aspiration, and if they feel that the supreme 
consummation of dieir lives lies in becoming such lighted candles. 
It is evident that to fulfil such an urge their lives must be fully 
balanced and in tune with world consciousness. Pointing to this truth, 
Gurudcv once write: "I hope that the teachers here would be able 
to harmonise their lives with the life of this Bruhmacharya Ashram 
in all eagerness and gladness by developing the ethical consciousness 
within Lhem and not out of fear of any disciplinary authority. 
Just as they would be receiving daily the obeisance and service 
of their pupils, so also they would be able to inspire real 
laith In the latter by a life of self-sacrifice and self-restraint 
Partisanship* impatience* irritation* pride, unhappiness fickle¬ 
ness* small-mindedness and lack of consideration—they must 
strive to free themselves from all such minor or major evils. 
All thdr teachings to their pupils would go to waste if they do not 
themselves practise sacrifice and restraint and if they fail to do so the 
purity of this Attain would continue to be polluted. We would 
have lo be extremely careful to see that the pupils might not develop 
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the attitude of outward respect and inward contempt for their 
teachers." 

A similar sentiment was expressed by him on another occasion 
in the following words: "We had learnt a great truth about educa- 
lion. We had grasped the truth that man can learn only from man 
just as a pond fills only with water; a candle is lighted only by a 
candle and life gets an impulse only from life. By trying to trim 
a man into a particular form he ceases to be a man T for, then he 
becomes merely a macetrlal for office, court or factory and instead 
of being a man, he wants to be a master, instead of imparting life, he 
only imparts a lesson. He becomes then an expert in making the 
children cram lessons. The process of education flows like blood in 
a living organism only if it is carried on in an atmosphere of 
complete spiritual a Bin tty between the teacher and the pupil* for. 
the teal obligation of tire nature and culture of the children is on 
their parents and the assistance of some other capable person becomes 
extremely important only if the parents either lack the ability or 
the opportunity to discharge this duty. Naturally, this purpose 
cannot be staved without the teacher taking the place of parents. 
We cannot purchase this supreme good of life by money* We can 
make it a part of our lives only through love* devotion and faith.*' 
Unfortunately, in this commercial age the cash nexus has invaded the 
sphere of education and it may be greatly doubted whether k is now 
possible to think of banishing the cash nexus from that sphere. 
But no one need deny the truth that to illumine the spirit of the 
pupil it is essential that the inner being of the teacher must also 
have been illumined. Though he may take some monetary reward 
in order to satisfy the cravings of his hunger and to provide himself 
with the other necessities of life, yet he should approach his vocation 
of a teacher with the belief that therein alone lies fulfilment of his 
life, the consummation of his manhood and his perception of the 
supreme truth and that thereby alone he can achieve salvation from 
all the sighs and sufferings, pains and poverty, insults and humilia' 
tions. I cannot say how far the teachers of taday have taken a 
vow to follow this ideal and how far they have striven to make 
themselves capable of embracing it. But it was the hope, the faith 
and the belief of Gumdev that those accepting the obligations of 
teaching at Vishwa-Bharati would be persons of such firm vows and 
that they would consider education to mean the process of the kindl¬ 
ing of light in the human spirit. 
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It was because Gum dev accepted humanity as the greatest 
wealth that he held the view that in all centres of humanism, other¬ 
wise known as educational Institutions, life should be wholly simple 
and without ostentation. He was of opinion that material posses¬ 
sions are a hindrance to a certain extent in the self-realisation of the 
spirit. For he felt that because of these material possessions* a 
person is shut out from having a correct view of the realities ol 
human life. 1 he world is not a drawing room and so those who 
want to view It from their seat in the drawing mom can never 
have a correct understanding of it. Pointing out this truth be 
said: "It is a sign of weakness of character to show discontent 
and unreasonable annoyance for lack of material possessions, it is 
quire good that our possessions should he few and we should have 
a habit of serving our needs with few possessions, II children are 
able to fulfil all their desires without any effort* they become quite 
wooly and it prevents their proper development It is not a fact 
that children desire too many things. Indeed they are self-content 
and are able to live happily by themselves^ It is we the elders who 
impose on them the burden of the love of adornment and thus fill 
them with the craving for material possessions. The object of educa¬ 
tion from the very beginning should be to habituate the child to 
begin to think as to how he can serve all his needs with die fewest 
possible objects. It is only where external help is little that the 
body and tire tnind of a person gets proper attention. It is then 
that the creative spirit of man becomes active* Those in whose 
being thb creative spirit does not become active are swept away by 
nature like ordinary refuse." Besides this, he was also of the view 
that for true education it was essential that the individual should be 
able to harmonise himself with Nature because he felt that the 
individual is but an aspect of the consciousness that palpitates in die 
bosom of both Nature and Life. In the red glow* of the morning 
sun, in the murmuring stream of the river, in the crown of snow 
of the mountains and in the leaves and shadow’s of trees* one perceives 
glimpses of die same consciousness which is illuminating the heart 
of man. And so it was his belief that man could uot realise himself 
so long as he did not realise the consciousness that was in the bosom 
of Nature and had not perceived his unity with it. It was for this 
reason that he founded this institution in the heart of beautiful 
Nature and instead of expecting the students to confine themselves 
within the four walls of the lecture-rooms and to go 011 cramming 
books, he asked them to strive to he in tune with Nature 
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here. More than this* he was of the view that no education could 
be considered to be true education unless it was complete in all 
respects—that is to say, unless it sought to realise truth in ah 
its aspects—whether it manifested tn human society or in the 
individual personality or in the phenomena of Nature or in the 
devoted pursuit of Beauty and Truth. So he also insisted that the 
life of teachers and pupils alike should be closely bound up with die 
life of the people with bonds of sympathy and intimacy* Ii was a 
matter of regret to him that “persons receiving education in 
universities did not even think of the great human mass silently 
moving forward in an invisible manner 1 '* He was also of the view 
that "if out of our indifference we pay no attention to the people* 
the latter would not wait for attracting our attention but would 
move forward, for die new life of the new age was unceasingly 
working within them to make them forge ahead. One cannot 
understand one's country and people unless one is awrare of die direc¬ 
tion in which these changes are occurring and the form that they are 
taking. I do not say that to know the country is our ultimate aim. 
But I do feel that our life would acquire great significance if we 
become familiar with the tendencies and urges dial are influencing 
the masses in whatever country they may lie. True education 
consists in directly reading the book of life rather than printed 
books. Such a course enables one not only to understand but also 
gives such capacity of understanding as cannot be acquired In 
class rooms." 

Education is thus another aspect of Truth itself. So his vision 
was not circumscribed by any narrow walls of region* religion, 
colour, caste or sex. It is true that he had deep love for his count 17 , 
for its history and its culture. He has in one place said: "I 
want the students of this institution to cultivate devoted love for 
the country, just as the parents are incarnations of divinity* so also 
is the country. Just as the parents must be worshipped* so also 
should the country. But 1 want to pay special attention to sec to 
it that the students here may not develop the habit of making light 
of their country in comprison with any other out of any inferiority 
complex, indifference or contempt. We would never be able tn 
fulfil ourselves by going against our national genius." 

But his love for the country did not m the least imply that 
people here were 10 remain indifferent or contemptuous towards 
other nations and peoples. On the contrary* it was his belief that 
the pursuit ol Truth could never be considered complete until and 
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unless mankind rising above these narrow boundaries devoted itself 
in all Co-opera don and mutual love to the pursuit of Truth and 
Truth alone. It was with this view that he invited to this cultural 
centre scholars and thinkers of repute from Asia, Europe and 
America and asked them to illumine the minds of the young men of 
the rising generation of this country with die flame of their 
experience, and it was his earnest desire that it should become the 
centre of a new humanity on earth and that it should become the 
voice of the renascent man, ITe did not want to make it a centre 
of mere bookish education and in fact he considered that loading 
the mind of die young with book-learning was extremely injurious, 
Pointing out this Truth he has said in one place that "there 
cannot be a more dangerous burden on the mind ol the young 
than lifeless education. In comparison to whatever little such 
an education gives to Lhe mind it crushes out much more from it." 
Therefor^! he insisted that education should be vital and he felt that 
it could be vital only when it concerned itself with the whole Truth, 
with the whole of mankind and with, the world consciousness. He 
used to say that "however this may be done, we have to capture 
the spirit of Man", for he was of the view that "no Vaidyaraj could 
save us from destruction merely by making us swallow a pill of any 
particular system." 

It was. therefore, that, from the very beginning, he made this 
institution die centre of a new humanity—in which each individual 
has love for human values delighted by the beauties of nature, is the 
single-minded devotee of the ethical consciousness in the bosom of 
the universe and has completely identified himself with the World 
Spirit, 

Today the Government has given legal recognition to this 
institution and has also assumed responsibility for providing 
financial aid to it* but the heart and body of this institution, its soul 
and consciousness have been shaped neither by the money of the 
State nor by the articles of law. It is indeed die visible embodi¬ 
ment of the spirit of Gurudev and so I feci that it is the duty oF all 
of us to guard die purity of its original form and unceasingly strive 
to make it move in the direction in which he had set its face. Today 
Gurudev is beckoning to u$ to discharge this duty. It is his obliga¬ 
tion on us and it is our duty to his memory that you should serve 
whole-heartedly and with all your resources this institution which is 
a trust left by him and which is a symbol and promise of the new 
human culture and consciousness. May God give you the strength 
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and the courage to discharge successfully this great responsibility that 
you owe Guru dev. 


annamAlai university 

Presidential Address 
21 February, 1953 

I am grateful for the opportunity that has been afforded to me 
to meet you this afternoon. During the last four or five days I have 
been visiting places which have afforded solace to millions and 
millions of people for ages past and which are going to afford solace 
of a similar kind to generations yet to be bom. While visiting these 
places I have also seen the great architecture which is a speciality of 
these parts, the like of which you do not see in that part of the 
country from which 1 come. I have been reminded time and again 
of the greatness of those who conceived the idea of erecting these 
temple?, of those who actually worked on them and ultimately 
succeeded in creating these works of perfect art, and I must toilless 
that 1 feel somewhat jealous, because I cannot find that kind of thing 
in the North to compare with these great things in the South. I do 
not regard them or regard you as different from me or from that 
part of the country from which I come. Therefore, I feel that our 
ancestors, our seers and sages, in their great wisdom* have bound us 
all together by silken ties which time* vicissitudes, foreign invasions 
and political upheavals have not been able to cut asunder- And, 
today, India, right from Kaitya Kumari to Kailash, from jagaunath 
Puri to Dwarka is one* and God willing* shall ever continue 
to remain one. We have had differences of language, of custom* of 
ways of living prevalent in dtis country for centuries. But under- 
lying all these differences there has been an under-current ol unity, 
nay ol lull unity which has kept India together in spite oE political 
differences In this vast land. 

It has been rightly pointed out by you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
that there is a genius of reconciling different ideas which is inherent 
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in our land and it is that genius which has preserved this ancient 
land p its glory,, its civilization aud its culture which arc even today* 

1 make bold to say, not inferior to that of any other part of the 
world. Until* say* two centuries ago, our people in this country 
were in no way inferior ig any other part of the world in any matter, 
be that in the sphere of arts or sciences. During the Iasi two 
centuries or so. we have, for reasons which I need not dilate upon at 
this moment, fallen far behind others in modem scientific knowledge 
and scientific research. We have now won our freedom and it is a 
well recognised fact of history that whenever such a great event takes 
place as the winning of freedom, a great renaissance follows which 
conquers new land, brings new ideas and brings into play forces 
which, give new light to every department of life. We are hoping 
that with the beginning of ihis freedom we are going io have a 
great revolution in tins country which will bring out die best 
that we have ; and also, 1 will not hesitate to say. take the best 
that others may have to offer us. This process began, if I may say 
so, ten years ago. 

With the achievements of material sciences, there is a general 
stampede in favour of material dungs. Wc are sometimes in a hurry 
to discard things which have come down to us from generations past 
simply because we cannot reconcile them with modem things. But 
I say with great respect to all friends who hold that view that the 
scientific spirit requires that nothing should be discarded aud nothing 
should be accepted without examination or analysis* and I plead 
that, there is much in our past which has to be studied and examined, 
the true meaning of which has to be appreciated* and when that is 
done* I have no doubt in my mind whatsoever that we shall never 
have reason to feel sorry later* I have no doubt, we shall, in that 
event, ever be able to look to other people with a certain amoum of 
pride. For, after all p our past is not to be despised, It is something 
which ran inspire the present and the future. 

Today, the world is passing through a great crisis* Technical 
achievements in science have readied a stage where unless and until 
they are controlled and guided by moral and spiritual forces, they 
will destroy themselves and the world, and there it is that our great 
heritage can play its part* But can w r e do that today ? 1 am afraid, 
not. We have to acquire that position for ourselves by reviving 
something of the past, by modernising it and adapting it to modern 
conditions and also by adopting something of the modem world to 
equip ourselves for that great task. Unfortunately, a great leader 
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who understood the significance of the past and the significance of 
the modem world is no more with us. Gandhiji was m his own way 
trying to bring out a conciliation between the two. He had, 
believe, hoped to be able to live long enough to give true guidance 
to the world at large. While he was engaged in the struggle fur 
freedom, he refused to go to foreign countries because he felt that he 
had no message to give to the world until he had found a good place 
for it in his own country. When freedom was achieved, and if God 
permitting, things had settled down, he would have been able to 
give his great message of reconciliation to the world* Un lor tun ate ji 
that was not to be. The great legacy that he has left us is there and 
it is for us to prove ourselves worthy of that great legacy if we can. 

I look upon our universities as centres where this kind ut con* 
dilution would grow', where this kind of life should be actually Used, 
where teachers and the taught should not rest content with unly a 
certain amount of undigested information but also mould the 
character which will not be satisfactory until it brings about com¬ 
plete harmony between word and deed. That is what we want otu 
universities to do. Unfortunately universities have had a history 
of their own and they have not been able to get out of that yet. I 
have expressed my dissatisfaction with tht i m on various occasions and 
I am therefore pleased to hear from you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that 
you are going to attempt something in that direction, which I look 
upon as a great experiment for the future of our country. After all. 
it is the young people who are going to Tun the country after a few 
years and unless they prepare themselves and arc helped by their 
teachers to get themselves prepared, we cannot expect that they will 
be able to run the country as we wish it to be run. Therefore, the 
responsibility that falls on the teachers and the taught is great and 
I hope and trust that in our own lime this university will grow into 
a centre from where you will turn out young people not only 
intelligently educated, not only full of information of the latest 
things, but also men with character who will be able to take the 
leadership of the country when the time comes. 

You have rightly said that in die universities there sboutd be no 
imposition of discipline from outside. There should be discipline from 
within. If you permit me, I would go further and say that the 
student should not require any discipline even from the teacher. 
He should discipline himself. That is the best kind of discipline. 
Someone else has said that that Government is the best which 
governs the least. I am a believer in that saying and when I say 
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that, I do not mean that cacti one of you who is present here, 
should lake whatever action you like according to your own 
notions* but 1 mean that there should be disciplne in your own 
actions which would proven l you from doing anything which is 
harmful, which is not consistent with dignity or honour and if you 
have that dignity and that kind of character and that kind of 
discipline, it will not he necessary for die Vice-Chancellor or any of 
the teachers to take any action against you. I sometimes wonder if 
the Indian Penal Code prevents our people from co etui tilting theft. 
It is really an inherent sense of right and wrong which prevents the 
people from committing crimes. If you look at it and consider It. 
it is a very simply matter, but most people do not give thought to it, 
Vou will find that it is not the Penal Code, but your own inherent 
sense of right and wrong tint prevents you from committing crime. 
The Penal Code is used in exceptional cases for preventing it* The 
discipline that the university imposes upon you should be even lesser 
than dmt. This can happen only when you develop your own 
honour* your own sense of right and wrong, your own sense of 
treating your brothers and sisters with regard and consideration. 
You must develop that kind of character which will enable you to 
run the country' in the future. 

I am, therefore, very happy that you are also going to inaugurate 
here the Faculty for the cultivation of fine arts. In university 
education, generally speaking, importance should be laid on 
this, particularly in older universities, and I think something has 
been done in recent years in this regard. Speaking of the days when 
1 was a student, there was nothing of these things in our curricula. 
Life becomes dreary unless it has something which could be given to 
others and it is tins which finally gives joy* Let not fine arts be 
based on strife. Let them be sublimated into something which 
rouses the highest spiritual feelings. We have got living examples 
of this in the temples of these parts. I wish you to cultivate this 
art in that spirit. 

It is a good thing that your university is going to take up that 
faculty also as one of its departments. We have now' reached a stage 
vdten great things have to be achieved. We were engaged till a few 
years ago in die struggle for freedom but that was against a foreign 
|-lower. That struggle is, I hope, now over. But a different kind of 
struggle has to be faced and that struggle is how r to raise our people 
hi material prosperity, how to make them better men and women, 
and happier. This struggle is no less difficult, no Jess momentous; 
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in fact, I feel that this struggle is even more difficult than the one we 
launched against a foreign power. And therefore, it is essentia tint 
the very best that you are capable of should be offered at the shrine 
of the country, so that generations which are to come in the utuie 
will remember that die foundations were laid well by those who had 
fought and won freedom, that the foundations for die future too ia 
been built by diem and those who came in contact wit t cm were 
brought up to urtc up respoiuibilitier. 1" have 

this torch end pass it on to generations who cotne alter )ou an 
on. There is no end to progress in this world and Indus wdl one 
day again become what it was once, a land ol which we were proi 
and of which other countries wctc envious. It is not an » * T '^ m ' 

It can be achieved and, God willing, it shall be achieved. 

We hear the question of North and dm South sometimes mem 
tioned. In spite of diBerences ol language, there has hen ant unto 
current ol thought and spirit whkh has been 8 
aees. Tt is up to you and to us, that is, the people of th 
die South, to strengthen this bond further. In that Sics e 
and the salvation of our country-and 1 promise that w latcv 
strength is left in me shall be devoted to the ^rengthenmgof^ 
culture thaL binds us all together and removing obstacles th 
operate in die way ol our recognising each £ 

weakness, and of becoming even m a moie real sense n 
family, held together by love, by associations, by the vision of 
future which will be as glorious as the past. I thank you al. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 

Contmcadon Address 9 
II March, 1953 


This is the first time after this university assumed its present 
form that I have come here to say a few words to its Professors and 

* Tf.inflation ef AflilreS* is Hindi. 
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students. Amongst the Universities which can be termed new in the 
sense that not even half a century has passed since their establish" 
ment p this University—except the Banaras University—may per hap 
be said to be the oldest. But it was only a little time ago that it 
assumed its present form, and from that point of view it may be said 
to be the youngest of the new Universities. Naturally its tradi¬ 
tions have not yet become so rigid as to make it difficult For it to 
move in any direction it chooses for itself. I, therefore, expect it to 
maintain a system of education which would enable it to fulfil all 
the purposes which education has in the life of man. I have 
observed on several occasions and at several places previously that 
our present educational system, whether of the primary or secondary 
schools or of the universities does not seem to be fuelling those 
purposes and that, at any rate, it Is not fulfilling those objectives in 
a balanced way. With your permission, I would like to say a few 
words about this question today. 

In my view the objectives of education are three, two of which 
relate more or less to the iife of the individual as such while the 
third Is concerned with his collective life. Its first objective is to 
enhance the power and capacity of reason of Lhe individual given to 
him by God. It is true that reason is a gift made by nature or God 
to man at the time of his birth. But in its pristine form its capacity 
and power are extremely limited- If a person were to be left to 
depend on his untutored reason alone he would not be able to use 
it for any good to himself or to his fellows due to severe limitations 
of space and time. But if this rational faculty is enriched by the 
accumulated experience of the past generations, its power and 
capacity are increased very greatly, for then, the individual is able to 
grasp numerous truth of great utility relating to himself and the 
animate and inanimate world around him which he could not 
possibly have learnt by means of his own unaided reason. In other 
words, the educational process makes his reason so powerful and 
capable as to understand the nature of his own personality and that 
of the animate and inanimate world around him and while living in 
it to direct hb life in the right channel. It is, therefore* not improper 
to say that education, in one sense, is a process of acquainting and 
enriching every new generation with the accumulated experience and 
knowledge of the past generations and thereby enhancing the 
capacity and power of their reason. 

The second objective of education is to so train the senses of 
every individual human being as trill enable him to employ them 
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for fulfilling successfully all his physical and other needs. While 
knowledge is, no doubt, essential for a proper employment of these 
organs, their practical training is also necessary for the same purpose- 
However vigorous or energetic a man may be, he cannot effectively 
undertake any work unless his bodily organs are also properly 
trained and have some experience of that kind of work. 

The third purpose of education, in my view, is that it s> tou <• 
evoke in the individual the qualities necessary to enable him to live 
and work with his fellow beings. Whether a person likes tt or not he 
has to live in society. No one can wholly retire from t e w 
and live in an isolated cottage of his <™n. The life of com¬ 
plete solitude is nothing but a beautiful fancy of the poet . u is i 
and cannot be a fact of life. It is possible that an individual may 
live in solitude for a little time but be cannot do so for all his We. 

So when collective life is ait inevitable and inelcctable fact of htima 
life, it is absolutely necessary that every individual should be lulls 
conversant with the art of collective Jiving. 

In the ages gone by, when the scale of collective life " 3S 
limited and when economic processes had not become ig . 
concentrated, there was no great necessity for an organised citor 
achieve these three objectives or to maintain at ever / rt ‘ 

balance amongst, them. But today when the scale « co cc iv _ 
is almost world wide and when economic processes have become 
concentrated beyond imagination, it has become highly necessary 
make intense efforts to help the individual realise these objecuy 
his life not only in the realm of mind but also m that qf action. 

So it is that in the past few decades people have been fee ing i 
all parts of die world the necessity for a fundamental change m 
educational system inherited by them from the past. In tact w 
find that different kinds of changes have been taking place in 
educational system of different countries of the world. I wou . 

be wrong if 1 say that in the educational sphere also a revo 
has been taking place similar to that which has taken p ace in 
economic and political spheres. In our country and c. 
the State of Bihar, unfortunately, there has been no suet a . 
ing change or revolution in the sphere of education. People 1 
have no doubt been thinking about this problem but I am atKu 
that so far there has been no outward effect worth mentioning 
such refactions. 

It is true that our educational institutions are mini ling u 
certain extent the first objective of education. The alumm of these 
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institutions are* no doubt, being acquainted with some part of the 
accumulated wisdom of the past generations but the purpose for 
which such acquaintance is undertaken, that is to say, to an a ken and 
strengthen and make more capable the individual mind, is not being 
fulfilled. Our young men and women of die rising generation are 
not found to be focii of thought. It is true that from these institu¬ 
tions come out, now and then, some rare individuals whose mind is 
full alert, awakened, and quite forceful. But I feel that it would 
not be proper to say in the name of these few and rare individuals 
that our present educational institutions are illumining the heart ol 
man. In my view there are several reasons for failure in this direc¬ 
tion. I may mention here sonic of the most important. 

Firstly, a great part of the accumulated knowledge or experience 
of the past generations with which our young people are being 
acquainted in these educational institutions, has absolutely 
no relation or relevance to the daily life of these young people or to 
the world around them or to their collective life. Naturally this 
heritage of the past appears to these young people somewhat un- 
meaningful. useless and unassimilable. It, therefore, remains a mere 
burden on their mind and they forget all about it soon after leaving 
these institutions. Another reason appears to be that the linguistic 
medium through which they are acquainted with this accumulated 
experience of the past Is not an element of their daily and collective 
life. It remains more or less unfamiliar to them in spite of their 
making all efforts to master It It is, therefore, quite natural that 
this heritage of ideas, instead of being a torch to light the lamp of 
their mind, has become a sort of absorbent which soaks up even the 
oil of that lamp. Whereas this heritage of die past should have been 
a lever increasing a thousand-fold die capacity of the individual 
mind, it is in fact a sort of festering sore rendering the latter quite 
impQiem and ineffective. . 

* ■ i - . n ...In/—iiirL'ni I I n «if t frill f irtTIC 


But the story does not end here. Our educational institutions 
are doing almost nothing to realise the other two objectives of 
education. We have hardly any educational institutions where an 
effort is made to make the individual so efficient in manual work as 
would enable him to earn by his own labour sufficient wealth to 



neet all his needs. Arrangements for practical training in trade. 
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Liking to do with such training. Nearly all of them are at present 
engaged in acquainting their students with the ideas and thoughts of 
the past generations or of the elders of die present generation* 
Naturally we find that the graduates of these institutions are not 
skilled in practical work though they may be quite good at talking, 
5o long as they had to earn their livelihood as brokers and inter¬ 
preters of the foreign empire In this country! their ability to talk 
was useful to them, but today when we have to rear a new India 
by our own hard labour this skill in talking cannot have that 
importance. The result is that even those of our graduates who 
are quite good at talking are now finding considerable difficulty in 
making a place in life aitd often have to drink the bitter cup of 
failure* 

Even this is not aik Finding their labour for years to be quite 
useless and fruitless for their own life; many of our youths are 
becoming victims of blind discontent and anger. They are not able 
to see a way out. Moreover they are not even able to acquire a 
good acquaintance of the heritage of the past with which these 
institutions seek to familiarise them. In my view, one of the reasons 
for die fall in the standards of education of which there is a general 
complaint today, is that our you ills do not benefit at all from the 
education which is being now T imparted in our educational 
institutions. 

This poison lias not only corroded our individual life but is also 
now spreading into our collective life. Our present educational 
system does not concern itself at all with implanting the essential 
qualities for a collective life amongst our new generation. So if in 
this situation our new generation remains devoid of the qualities 
essential for collective life, there should be no reason for surprise. 
Indeed it appears to me that our present educational system does not 
at all seem to concern itself with the development of those qualities 
in our youth which are essential for a good collective life. 

Our present educational system is thus as unbalanced and ill- 
formed as would appear to be a man with a protruding body and 
skinny feet and legs. Whatever may be the reason for this, the 
enure efforl of our present-day educational institutions seems to be 
merely to acquaint the students with a very limited aspect of know¬ 
ledge and not at all to make them skilful at work or good social 
beings. l v therefore, believe that amongst other reforms neces¬ 
sary in this system h it is also necessary to establish a balance in its 
objectives. 
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We In this country must decide as to how many scholars and 
skilled workers we require for our country. It is quite evident that 
for every age and for every country both scholars and workers are 
necessary. But in the circumstances in which our country is placed 
today we are In need of a larger number of skilled workers as com¬ 
pared to more scholars- We have to expand our economic produc¬ 
tion as early as possible so as to meet the needs of the millions oE 
our countrymen, I may also add that amongst the conditions that 
have to he fulfilled for expanding production are a fairly good 
standard of health of our people and familiarity with modem 
economic and industrial organisation and processes. We have to 
work right now to realise these three objectives, and so we need today 
hundreds of thou sands of skilled technicians. These technicians 
would have to understand that they cannot expect to get a greater 
share of the national cake merely because of their having technical 
skill. They would have to approach thdr task with the faith that, 
at all costs to themselves, they have to provide conditions which 
would make the life of our future generations happy and prosperous. 
It is, therefore, my view that our educational institutions should now 
start laying more emphasis on technical skill and that there should 
now be arrangements for providing technical training of different 
kinds. If technical institutes could be established in every one of 
our towns and districts or if our present educational institutions 
there could so transform themselves, 1 think much of the unbalance 
in our present educational system would disappear, 

I also believe that there should be arrangements in our 
educational system for implanting qualities essential for collective 
life. I feel that we should not remain satisfied by trying to impart 
team-spirit in the game field alone. One of the other ways in which 
this can be done is to organise teams in our educational institutions 
which would compete amongst themselves to make their contribution 
to collective development and progress of our country and would not 
only become thereby acquainted with the life of our masses but 
would also become one with therm 

ft is of course not a matter of doubt that our universities should 
especially be the centres of the life giving light of knowledge. There 
should be arrangements there for every kind of research and parth 
ctilarly there should be arrangements for that type of research which 
is related to the problems oF the region in which that university is 
situated. While I agree that the university should remain detached 
from the madding noise of our daily hfe F yet 1 think that this detach- 
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mem need not imply that it should not have any concern whatever 
with our national and regional life. On the other hand I feel that 
it should be considered to be successful only when it has become 
such a guide of the region, as after fully understanding the problems 
of that area, it can show the people there the way to solve their prob¬ 
lems successfully, I am afraid that our universities have not so far 
assumed this tole in our lives- lint I am convinced that they cannot 
succeed and cannot be useful tor our people without doing so. 

I also feel that you here have still to go very far in this direction. 
On account of its comparative youth, this University has not been 
able to do much in the sphere of research. I, however, believe that 
you are quite aware of this and are determined to march forward 
and achieve success. 

Your history at any rate expects this of you. It was in this very 
region that there was situated that world-renowned university from 
which flowed the life giving current that continued to fertilise the 
lives of the people of the entire world for thousands of years. It was 
from this region that thinkers, craftsmen and saints went out to the 
civilised world with the message of culture and humanism. You 
have to re-adiieve that immortal renown. I pray to God to give you 
the strength, die wisdom, the determination and the devotion to 
duty which are necessary to make this university the fountain-head 
of a life of culture. 

You, the Graduates who are entering the sphere of Hfe today, 
have my good wishes and blessings with you and I expect that by 
remaining firm on the path of righteousness and devoting yourself 
to the service of the people you would be fulfilling yourselves. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUBATI* 

I am very happy to be present here today for opening the new 
building of your University. All that you have said about this new 
University, which is only six years old, is commendable in many 

*Spreeh made vhik opening the buildln- of the University. 21 Febuwry, 1#5*. 
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respects* Although you have not had adequate equipment and the 
necessary wherewithal in the beginning, these serious shortcomings 
tficl not daunt you. In right earnest you started the work. 

One might feel sorry, but I am sure no one will feel surprised 
to know that in its seventh year this University does not possess 
departments in subjects like Sanskrit and English on the side of Arts 
and Physics, Chemistry, Anthropology and Geology on the side of 
Science* I need not say much about die importance of the Sanskrit 
language which, besides having its own vast treasure house ot 
knowledge, fs verily the mother of the present-day Indian languages 
of the North. The study of English language and literature is also 
essential for a university student, for it h a language which many 
in our country have been cultivating for the last 200 years and which 
h recognized as a medium of international expression by virtue of 
its being the language of a number of countries* Equally important 
the study of Chemistry and Physics which are in a way the basic 
sciences which go to form the foundations of all technical and 
scientific knowledge. 

As for Anthropology and Geology, these two subjects have 
special significance lor your State. Inhabited as your State is by a 
number of tribal people speaking different tongues and having 
different customs and possibly belonging to different ethnic groups, 
no other State in India provides such favourable conditions and 
opportunities for die study of Anthropology as yours. In respect of 
Geology also 1 fee! that its study should have special importance for 
the University of Gauhati, for the benefit of not only Assam but the 
whole toimtrv. Assam is so rich In mineral wealth which is vet to 

■ dr 

be tapped. And so far as the production of oil goes, your Slate has 
its virtual monopoly in India. 

I am glad you have not been discouraged by these short coinings, 
but on the other hand, you are endeavouring to create departments 
in these subjects as early as possible* I have-not the least doubt that 
your own Government and the Government of India will, on their 
part, do all that is possible to enable you to do so. Only recently the 
Government has set up the Universities Grants Commission* I am 
sure your case for financial and technical help will receive its 
consideration* 

I must congratulate you on maintaining high academic 
standards in your University. It has been said in certain quarters 
that for the last few years some of our universities have relaxed their 
standards, I cannot vouchsafe how far it would be correct to say 
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so, bin if there is any truth in it. this trend h to be deplored and 
discouraged, because universities must always look ahead, and after 
imparting education, must, of necessity, be upright, even strict, in the 
matter of conferring degrees, distinctions or honours. You have 
done the right thing in sticking to this ideal from the very beginning. 

1 am at one with you that in order to be fully useful to the 
people for whom a university caters, it ought to be a teaching body. 
I am glad that in your planning you have kept this point in view. 
1 hope the building which you have been good enough to invite me 
to open today marks the beginning of your undertaking in that 
direction. Apart from imparting education, which is after all the 
real aim of a university, it will also help you to coordinate and 
centralize your academic activities. 

What has particularly pleased me in the Vice-Chancellor's 
address is his reference to the fact that your University is likely to 
provide a great meeting place for the different racial and linguistic 
groups inhabiting Assam. My own view is that a university, besides 
being a seat of learning, should also be a centre of real cultuial 
activity. Tor the mixing of people professing different faiths, speak¬ 
ing different tongues and having different customs and traditions, no 
ocher place can be more suitable than a university. This is because 
a university is singularly free from any kind of bias and die din 
and turmoil of politics. It provides an ideal atmosphere for all 
people to come close together and understand each other* I 
need hardly point out that you will be rendering a great service not 
only to your State but to the whole of India if you keep this 
objective before you. You will have rendered a great service to the 
nation if by sticking to your resolve you succeed in bringing all these 
groups together by providing them equal opportunities, thereby 
promoting mutual understanding and die good of all. 

lam thankful to the Vice Chancellor for having invited me to 
open this building andjor giving me an opportunity to address you 
today. I wish your University a bright future and hope that it will 
not only succeed in tiding over the temporary difficulties but will in 
course of time* be counted as one of India's great seals of learning and 
education, 

I do not know in what words to thank you* Mr, Governor, for 
die kind words that you have spoken about me. I only wish I could 
deserve even a part of what you have said, I need hardly assure you 
that I shall not only carry die best of memories with me but also be 
watching the development of his University with great interest. I 
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feel sure In course of time you will grow into an institution which 
will not only cater to the needs of young men hankering after know¬ 
ledge but also serve as an inspiration for others. 1 wish you all 
success. 


PRESIDENCY COLLEGE, CALCUTTA* 

It has given me genuine pleasure to participate in the centenary 
celebrations of the Presidency College in response to the Principal’s 
invitation Ji is no ordinary occasion even as the Presidency College 
is no ordinary educational institution. We are celebrating the 
centenary of a College which has not only witnessed in all its phases 
the great changes India has been passing through in one of the most 
significant periods in her long history, but which has contributed 
through its alumni in a large measure, to the conduct and eventual 
success of the various national movements launched one after another, 
till their culmination in the country’s liberation in August, 1947. 

The Presidency College has been a pioneer in the field of 
English or western education in India, ft occupies that high place, 
I should think, not merely by virtue of having been one of the 
earliest, if not the very first college to be established In the country, 
but also because of the traditions it has built up and the high 
standards it has established for similar institutions in India to 
follow. Whatever one might think today of the system of education 
that was ushered in this country with the founding of this college, 
•i will have to be admitted that while seeking to justify the good 
done to India by this system, the prominent part played by the 
Presidency College comes foremost in our minds. In nearly all the 
spheres of human activity—educational, scientific research, social 
reform, administration, legal practice, and, last of all. politics—the 
alumni of this College have since its earliest days played a creditable 
and prominent role. Nor can the great part played by those who 
have studied in this College be described as stray achievements, 

t. * on the occasion of the centenary celebrations of the College, 15 

January, 
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Taken as a whole, they may be said to form part of India s history 
during the last one hundred years- Its rich contribution to the 
country's ldc from the early days of British regime verily entitles die 
Presidency College to be described as a national monument. I trust 
1 am not exaggerating if I say that the story of die last hundred 
years of Bengal is die story of die Presidency College writ large* 

This College has not just passively witnessed all die upheavals, 
followed by cataclysmic changes during die last hundred eventful 
years* It has not merely seen the drama being enacted on our politi¬ 
cal stage, but it has assiduously prepared many an actor, done a good 
deal of useful prompting and contributed substantially to die tip* 
keep of the stage in order to keep the drama going. 1 here can be 
no doubt whatsoever that, in free India, this great institution is 
destined to play an equally important role for the good of West 
Bengal and for the glory of India. Having played such an 
important part in the past, when things were not so auspicious as 
they are today, when w + e are a free people and have our destinies 
in our own hands, may it not be hoped it will be able to make an 
equally significant contribution in fashioning and determining the 
future of thb country? 

We can, therefore, justly feel proud of die achievements ol this 
great College. Its old alumni—and I have the proud privilege of 
being one of them—will particularly fed happy on this memorable 
occasion to see our alma mater entering the second century, after 
completing one hundred years of its noteworthy existence, Vi Uh 
pardonable modesty it could he claimed that its alumni have blazed 
a trail in many a sphere of national activity* I^t us today pay our 
homage to all those great names, associated with this College, who 
by sheer dint of labour, sincerity of purpose and their patriotic 
fervour, have left a mark in the spheres which they chose to 
espouse. 

Having spent some of die best and most impressionable years of 
my life in this institution, 1 am today full of reminiscences anti 1 
can close this only with a grateful acknowledgment that whatever 
little sendee it has been my good fortune to render to our people 
and our country, it has been the result of what I learni and studied, 
imbibed and assimilated hcie not only from books but also from the 
lives of all those with whom I came into contact, including not only 
the masters and professors, but also my classmates and con¬ 
temporaries, a great many of whom I am happy to !>e able to meet 
and greet today on this joyous occasion. 
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Convocation Address 
IS August f 1956 

I feel very happy to find myself in your midst once again today, 
I have been connected with the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha, in one capacity or another, since its very inception, I have 
seen this organisation grow and progress and have always wished it 
wdL It is indeed gratifying that this Sabha has always been carry¬ 
ing out its functions properly and going higher and higher. It has 
carried the message of Hindi to the remotest corners of all the 
southern States where Hindi is not spoken. I express on this occa¬ 
sion my appreciation of the work of the Sabha's organisers and 
workers and assure them that diey would always get from me what- 
ever help and service they might ask me to render. 

Mahatma Gandhi was gifted with extraordinary farsightedness. 
He was able to comprehend popular trends by studying a few stray 
events like an expert in the random sampling method. Having 
understood die trendy he did all that was possible to meet die 
situation. When die whole country raised the cry of Satyagraha in 
1922 and when full preparations had been made for it in Bardoli 
so much so that even a date had been fixed to launch k and when 
Gandhiji had also written to the Viceroy to that effect, he concluded 
from a mishap which had just then occurred in a village in Uttar 
Pradesh* that the country was not yet prepared for Satyngraha or at 
any rate was not ready to tread the path of non-violence which the 
Mahatma considered essential for its success. In spite of all the 
commitments and the popular expectations, Gandhiji did not 
hesitate to pompom? Satyagraha, One conies across several similar 
instances in Gandhiji's life when in die light of apparently minor 
incidents, he arrived at major conclusions, We also found that his 
Conclusions subsequently came out to be correct. 

When he was in South Africa, he had an opportunity of coming 
in contact with Indians coming from all parts of India p professing 
different faiths and speaking different languages, and to propagate 
the ideal of Satyagraha amongst them. From his South African 
Experience he realised the need of a common language in India and 
he feh that only Hindi could be such a language. He arrived at 
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this conclusion as a result of his contacts with members of the Indian 
community. When on his return to India he toured the whole 
country, this conclusion was confirmed. That is why he started the 
work of Hindi pr&char in die South even when he was still in 
Champaran. 3t was this idea which later on materialised in the 
shape o£ the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prach&r Sabha, 

When the language question came up in the Constituent 
Assembly, it was decided unanimously, after taking all aspects of the 
problem into consideration, that Hindi should be accepted as the 
oEircial language of the Union. But in so deciding, the Constitution 
did not neglect the regional languages all of which have their own 
literature their own vocabularies and their own styles. At no stage 
was it the intention of the Constituent Assembly or anybody else 
that Hindi should take the place of any regional languages. Such 
languages have been given their due place ill the Constitution, All 
the administrative, legislative, legal, educational and other work 
in the States will be carried on through them. It is in this sense 
that the various States look upon their respective regional tongues 
as their State language. I was very glad to learn that the Madras 
Government were also contemplating of declaring Tamil as State 
language in this State, Lei me hope that as in some other States 
regional languages have been gradually taking the place oE English, 
here also Tamil will in course of time replace English. 

The fact is that there is not. and can never be, any rivalry 
between Hindi and the regional languages in die administrative or 
educational or any other sphere in the States. The only language 
which is the rival of the local languages is English, which, in course 
of dme p will have to be replaced by regional language. It is only 
in matters of all-India importance that our Constitution desires 
English to be replaced by Hindi. Even so, it has been decided in 
the Constitution that due care should be taken to see that the people 
of non-Hindi speaking regions are not put to any disadvantage 
because of this decision and that the switchover to Hindi is slow 
and gradual A period of 15 years has been stipulated for this 
purpose, out of which 9 years still remain with us. Let me repeat 
it to-day, although I have said it many times before, that it is not 
the intention ol anyone to weaken, much less to replace* any regional 
language and that there are no grounds for any misgivings on that 
score. On the other hand, our Constitution provides for taking 
positive steps for the growth and development of regional languages 
so that they become fit vehicles for aH shades of expression. For 
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riiLiking sure that no region or regions were treated unfairly and dial 
Lvei 7 language was given due encuu rage men t. and nt the 

same time to see that Hindi was progi casing along light lines, the 
appointment □£ a language Commission, after a lapse of five years, 
has been provided for in our Constitution. This Commission was 
appointed last year. It has prepared its Report on which Govern 
■uent have to take a decision in terms of constitutional require- 
ineut^. After the derision of die Govern mem has been made known, 

I feel sine, this work will make greater headway and whatever doubts 
»>] misgivings are still left over wit! disappear altogether* Suffice it 
for me to say here that every State is not only free to encourage its 
language or languages nod to do nil that is possible for its proper 
development, but is in a way under obligation to do so. I have not 
die least doubt in my mind that all otsr regional languages which 
h.ne been mentioned in the Constitution wifi continue to grow 
sicher and richer in their capacity of expression and in their Htera 
lure. In die accomplish men i of this task Hindi neither can nor will 
obstruct them in any way* 

Hindi's competitor in die linguistic field is only English and 
cscti that to the extent of die purposes of the Union; die competi¬ 
tors of English are all the regional languages within their respective 
spheres. I believe if we view this problem in the light of these 
latts. there will be no difference of opinion left amongst us. 

As for the English language, we do not stand for its boycott 
< hher. it is a great and well-developed language whose literature is 
undoubtedly of a very high order- It has become an international 
language. We can, therefore, neither boycott It nor ignore It. On 
die oilier hand, we must continue to cultivate it so that we remain 
jn touch with modern trends and thoughts and are able to take part 
mi international affairs and odter international activities to our 
a vantage. In many countries of the world die educated people, 
resides learning their own language, also cultivate oilier languages, 
n our country It will be necessary for our people to learn Hindi, 
test, es the regional languages, for intcr-Statc and all-India contact^. 
*udy of Hindi should, therefore, be provided In die schools of all 
i c States In some Form and at some stage, in addition to the regions J 
'I'Suages. In case of Hindi-speaking provinces, where Hindi is 
I'Hig it as mother-longue, provision should tie made for the study o! 
regional languages, and in my opinion of one of the South Indian 
anguages, in addition to Hindi. This will greatly widen the scope 
° nlutua * contact and exchange of views and, at the same time, 
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strengthen Lhc bonds of our national unity, Brides, I would aUu 
like as many people as possible to cultivate English for which proper 
provision should be made* It is one thing to use English as the 
medium of ins true lion and quite another to cultivate it as an inde¬ 
pendent language. In my opinion, English should be tatight in a way 
to enable the people to acquire its working knowledge. Some people 
may, of course, go in for an advanced study of this language and its 
Ikciatme p and fur this too provision should be made in our 
universities. 

Thus, as far as I can see and understand this question, otir 
students should be encouraged to learn three languages, one regional 
language, Hindi and English, without any undue strain on them. 
The strain to which students are subjected these days on account of 
having to study through a foreign medium, will be reduced with 
tile rnotber-iougue becoming the medium and along with it, ihc 
Mutly o£ Hindi can be introduced in non-Hindi speaking States 
according to their needs and the capacity of their students. English 
may be taught just as a language of business. 

f hope that die whole country will benefit from the experience 
of tins Sablia. The success with which you have propagated Hindi 
in these non-Hi udi-speaking States, engenders the hope that the task 
of replacement of English to the extent contemplated will he accom¬ 
plished within the timelimit provided in the Constitution. 

I know that the Government of India is proceeding in diis 
matter according to a well-considered plan and that Hindi will be 
f,hcn its proper status Iretimes and all such shortcomings as dierc 
may be in Hindi In the matter of vocabulary and expression will have 
i-eea. removed ami Hindi will |>e able to answer the requirements of 
d language to be used for all-India purposes, as provided in our 
Constitution. Tt may be that there are similar shortcomings in 
regional languages als& I would like that, as far as possible, techni¬ 
cal terms m alt these languages should Ise common. This should lie 
jiossible because in any case new words wherever coined are derived 
from Sanskrit. I would like people of the nou-Hindi-speaking 
regions to take such interest in the development of Hindi that they 
are able to influence its growth and may be said to have lent a hand 
m its development. In my opinion, ft should not be difficult because 
such give-and-take in the sphere of language is a matter of common 
occurrence. Even in times when means of communication and 
contact between the North and the South and the East and the West 
were not as well developed a , they are to-day such a thing was 
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possible. In those days trade and pilgrimage provided die 
principal occasions for such contacts. There seems to be no reason 
ithy iviih the availability of quick and easy means of communica¬ 
tions in modem times, this process or give-aml-take should not be 
accelerated. "Why should we not be able to say today that there ate 
Hindi poets among Tamil and Telugu-speaking jieople also, because 
cu'ii today the Hindi poetry of at least two Tciuga speaking poets 
nlio Jived more Ulan two hundred years ago is popular in Northern 
Jildia. 1 am eagerly looking forward to that day when a man from 
liihar will be able to versify in Tamil and a man from Tamil Nad 
will be able to compose poetry in Punjabi. May that day draw 
near and may the tllorts of all of you be crowned with success, is my 
prayer. 
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NATURE AND SCOPE OF NON-VIOLENCE" 

IVith your permission J should like to speak silting, Please do 
not legard it as want ol courtesy on my pan, but attribute it as a 
concession to the weakness of my flesh. 

lestcrdiiY, when for the first time I had the opportunity of 
meeting the illustrious members of this Seminar, I put myself a ques- 
tion jokingly as to what they would expect me to say today. Yet, 
behind that joke there was a certain seriousness, because I felt some 
difficulty as to what T should say. You have had die advantage of 
discuss tug in detail and coming in contact widi some of those who 
were life-long co-workers of Candhiji. You have listened to what 
they have had to say about his life, about his work, about his prin¬ 
ciples, about his technique, and I fear that without knowing what 
they have said, I might Innocently and unknowingly be striking a 
jarring note here and there, or simply repeating what you have 
already heard. But I felt diat Gandhiji, his teaching. Ins philosophy, 
his life, all have many facets and we who have had die privilege of 
coming in contact with him, have not always been able to lake a 
comprehensive view of his entire teaching and have occasionally kept 
ourselves immersed in particular aspects with winch we were indivi¬ 
dually concerned. 

Gandhiji had the knack of selecting people for different kinds 
of ft oik. and he gave to each what his genius was lilted for, what his 
training, his upkeep, his capacity was suited for. 

Therefore, while accepting the general background and the 
principles underlying Iris entire teaching, we have occasionally made 
ourselves narrow in our outlook by emphasising one aspect and 
ignoring some other aspects. In saying this 1 do not want to blame 
anyone, because we arc sometimes too much attached to particular 
aspects of tilings. I have some advantage over edicts In this parti¬ 
cular matter because I can speak with an open mind and place 

17 T *Ti w>qMr^3 UNKSC0 S ‘ m ' n;lT on CaaJItbn Technique field in New Delhi. 
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before you a comprehensive picture of what Gandhiji mod for and 
preached in his life* 

Itiu will understand the significance of what I am saying when 
you remember dm Gandhiji established a number of institution^ 
eadi dealing w iih one particular aspect of his teaching. We had 
ihe Spinners Association, the Village Industries Association, the 
J alinii Sangb, the Go Seva Sangh, and last, but not least, the Indian 
National Congress which, though it had been in existence for many 
year^ before he came on the scene, lie reorganized, galvanised, 
vitalised anti expanded it beyond all recognition. Now these various 
in*i[unions—1 haw not named all—devoted themselves to particular 
aspects. Gandhiji in his own person co-ordinated their work and 
served as the connecting link between them* 

Gandhiji was not a philosopher or drinker in die sense that he 
s[t * m study, thought out a philosophy of life, and chalked out 
lt programme of action which he left to others to study and imple¬ 
ment. He had some fundamental principles to which lie stuck 
*dl hh life ; but with regard to the resc, he look up each problem 
as and when it arose and found out a solution in his own 
characteristic way. There was no department of life in India which 
he did not touch* which he did hol mfhicnce r or to which he did not 
make his own contribution. In that way he evolved a complete 
picture of society* arising not from a study or abstract thought, hui 
horn out of practical experience of life* 

I had another difficulty In coming here. That was more or less 
a persona! difficulty and yet ii was not entirely personal. 

Garulliijps name h associated with non-violence* with cessation 
01 "^ r ' ar| d I felt a kind nf incongruity in my addressing tills 
conference* I am supposed to be the Head of a State which has 
uot renounced war* which has not abjured violence* which still 
maintains her army ; not only that, a State which has not accepted 
■md implemented Gandhiji’s economic program me also. What right 
I fc as Head of that State, to address you gentk-men coming from 
di tant countries to know what Gandhiji did and warned to do? Buc 
,elt again that while you could draw inspiration from what 
had achieved, you could draw guidance from what he 
attempted to achieve hut did ngt achieve and left his wort and his 
experiment incomplete. You could also draw some lesson from our 
success and perhaps even more from our failures. And I felt, if 
f ould not do anything else, I could draw your attention to iliis side 
-on might perhaps make some use of that,. 
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Gandhiji believed tluit non-violence could not be established 
and violence abjured till the causes which led to violence and made 
non-violence difficult of application, were removed. We know that 
all conflicts in this world arise because of conflicting desires oE 
individuals and these desires relate to something material* something 
external, something which the other man also wants, but which 
cannot be made available to or shared by both. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, Gandhiji made removal aE «be 
poverty of our people as one of the fundamental planks in his active 
programme, but at the same time, as far as 1 can judge, he was 
never enamoured of an undefined, indefinite, unlimited rise m the 
standard of out living as dependent upon external things. While 
he itanted ihat we should have our essentials of life, he also felt that 
tig one was entitled to have more than the essentials. These essen¬ 
tials were not to be determined by the individual himself, but by 
other considerations. 

One of these considerations was that what is essential for one 
person must be essential for others also. Therefore, so long a* a 
thing is not available in such quantity as can lw? shared by all, it 
cannot l>e regarded as essential for anyone. In other words, 
Gandhiji insisted on a limitation oF our physical and material needs. 
Again, he felt that a society which is based primarily on a desire t<« 
extend and expand oueN needs, violence cannot be avoided. He* 
therefore, wanted a society in which the principal factor would not 
ht the multiplication of wants or the mean* for supplying these 
wants In the quickest manner po^ible, but a society which would 
ensure to all what is absolutely necessary and at the same time not 
create conditions which cannot but end in competition and, 
ultimately, in violence. 

Whenever we think of conflict, we have to consider the various 
assets which create conflict. I have mentioned one. There arc 
various other things which create conflict. We have got differences 
of opinion, may I >r with regal'd to religion, may lie in our ideas of 
society, may be about individuals rights and duties, Gandhiji 
wanted to remove from society the causes which led to these conflicts. 
He wanted to hum our physical and material requirements to 
remove one such cause. For the rest, he wanted each one to 
recognise the right of others to have similar rights and to 
fulfil one's own duties to others. This roukl be done oniv f>y 
non-violence. 
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In a society if some people want to force their own 
opinions upon others, be they religious opinions, or opinions 
relating to politics or any other department of human life anti 
ibought* they cannot avoid conflict. There must be violence. It 
h only when complete freedom is assumed to everybody to 
have one's own opinion that conflict can l*e avoided. These are 
aome aspects of the society he envisaged for himself and for us 
in this country. 

As I said, Gandhiji did not start with a dear-cut programme, 
lie took up individual questions as they arose from time to time. 
Uie biggest problem facing this country was the attainment of 
freedom. He, therefore* concentrated his energies on this question. 
For attaining freedom, he insisted upon non-violent means. He was 
opposed to violence not osily in action but also in thought and 
speech. 15ut while he imposed these strict standards on himself he 
co-operated with others who were not prepared to go .so far* but who 
were prepared to observe non-violence in action while engaged in 
the freedom struggle. 

Thus it was that he teas able to gather round him a large 
number of people who would not have otherwise gone to him had 
he insisted upon non-violence m thought and word also. 1 know of 
very few jieoplc who were aide to exclude violence from thought, 
and, there were not a few who betrayed violence in worth. Bui 
those who actually betrayed violence in action were few, and that 
is how 111 ; succeeded. He was fortunate in that the soil of this 
country was specialty suited to his experiment. We have our own 
old traditions of uan-violence. Friends from Europe will excuse me 
if I mention one fact. I have not travelled much and cannot claim 
to have seen much of any other country. But l paid a short visit 
U> Furojie and going through the streets I was struck by one fact 
that wherever I went 1 saw memorials to warriors, memorials to wars 
and victories. We don't see that kind of thing in this country* 
Ami we have the proud tradition that in our long history there has 
not been one instance when India sent out her invading army to 
another country. We have sent out conquerors of a very dilferem 
type, conquerors in the realm of culture, in the realm of knowledge, 
in ihe realm of religion, and if we l<Kjk at history we shall find that 
our conquests have l>een more lasting and fruitful- We still have 
silken bonds of friendship with countries with whirh we established 
our cultural relations in ages gone by. 
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There was mother thing which gave us an advantage although 
it wits of very dubious value. We Avere disarmed; we were unable 
to fight with arms and not a few of us saw in Gandhiji's method a 
way out of out < 1 l EFlc.ii 1 1 position. It was a doubtful advantage, 
because it Avcakened our faith in non-violence- AnyhoAv, wc carried 
on and ive succeeded to some extent, 

11 ie question that you have now to tackle and. which I under¬ 
stand, you have been tackling* is the question whether the same 
method ran be applied in dealing with tenshms among nations and 
withtn nations. Gandhiji thought that it could be applied and that 
it should !>e applied; not that he was not conscious of weaknesses 
of human beings, not that he was foolhardy and would take risks. 
Wc have several instances in our own country when he called off a 
movement which was supposed to liave reached its height, a* soon 
as he noticed some weakness in it. And it was not until the last 
World War had made some progress that he gathered courage to 
place before the world this weapon of non-violence. There were 
occasions when he was invited by other countries to carry his message 
to them, but his reply used to be, 'Let me make good what I claim 
in my own country, and (hen there will be time enough for me to 
go elsewhere. Otherwise, tinier l am able to snake good my claim 
in my own country, what right have I to expect that osher people 
will listen to me?" 

During the last World War, a very di llicuh situation arose, 
! here was a great deal of misunderstanding of Gandhiji's attitude 
lo war. Our rulers misunderstood him. That is understandable, 
and in my view, even excusable, because they kneiv no other method 
and they felt that in a war which avrs a sort of life and death struggle 
for them, anyone who was not wh3i them avrs against them. Since 
Gandhiji did not like to be with them in the war, they treated him 
as one against them. But the mb understanding was not only on 
the part of the Government ; wc avIio claimed to be near him also 
misunderstood him. 

fust when die Second World War started, anti he saw Lord 
Linlithgow, he broke down in the course of die Interview as Tie 
visualised Eg himself the ruin and devastation that the Avar would 
bring to London, which he knew so a veil. And yet he did not have 
the lea’.i hesitation in declaring that India should not and could not 
participate in the Avar or help the war effort. There is a seeming 
contradiction in this position, but really there is none. He had 
sympathy for England, p>c as he would have sympathy for any other 
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jttople in trouble, but at the same lime, he was fhin in his conviction 
that war would not solve the problem, it would not lead the world 
anywhere. Therefore, while sympathising with England, he was 
hoe prepared to yield m die matter of his convietioiL 

Gandhi] ft. attitude to Second World War was to contrast with 
his attitude to the first World Wan when he had actually supported 
the Government and gone out of his way to help in the recruitment 
of soldiers in tin's country* Many friends belonging [q the pacifist 
school were unable to understand that position Gandhijfs view 
then was that the British Empire was J on the whole, for the good i>[ 
the world. At any rale, India was deriving certain benefits from it. 
He also believed that it was capable of being converted, of being 
induced to change its own viewpoint and accept that of its 
opponent. He had experience of that in South Africa- lie hail 
wthc experience of that sn his very first large-scale mweroeat which 
he led in Clumipnnin in 191?. fie had not yet lost faith in that 
Empire and therefore he felt that if he was prepared to enjoy 
security under its aegis, it was Jus duty to help it in its time of need* 

That position had completely changed in 1940. He had lost 
that faith and he hat! engaged the whole country in a serious struggle 
against the Empire—not against the British people, but against 
British rule. 

And therefore* in ]y40. be was in a position to say. “we do not 
want your protection. We do not care whether you defend its or 
not; leave us* leave us to chaos or to God." And having reached 
that stage, he was in a podium to say, 'no more help of any kind 
in this war". We of the Congress parted company, ftome felt that 
it was a good opportunity for bargaining, getting what we wanted 
on condition of help. Others took a more altruistic view and said 
it was necessary to help the .Allies because their cause was jusl 
N one of these things moved Gandhiji because he felt that we would 
ridifu-i be serving the cause r>f non violence nor even the cause of 
ihose who were engaged in the war. lie therefore stood up against 
-my kind of assistance in the war effort. 

It was, if 1 may say so, the folly of the British Government nut 
*° have accepted the help which was offered to it by the Congress. 
Hie refusal created a situation in which though the Congress and 
Gandhiji parted company temporarily, they were again brought 
brgether after the failure of the Congress Eo get what it wanted from 
she British Government. It then felt there was no alternative before 
h but to refuse its help in the war effort. 
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I said, perhaps, you might take some lesson from our failures, 
li is this aspect of our struggle to which I would like to draw your 
particular attention. We failed at that moment and we adopted a 
course which was not liked by hsm F which was really the course qE 
expediency but not of principle, not of truth, not of non-violence, 
and no wonder that thereafter we have not Iween able to catch up 
with Gandhiji's ideals and Gandhiji 1 * programme. Having slipped 
Lheie, we have noi been able to feel that we cm do away with 
v iolence rind need have no resort to violence in any circumstances, 
1 l was at this stage that Gandhiji wrote h h letter to Hen Hitler, 
He published Ins appeal to the Czechs to resist non-violently, and 
addressed his letter to every Briton not to indulge in war but to 
achieve what they wanted by non-violence. 

Unfortunately, and to our shame, to our indelible shame, 
Gandhiji was taken away from us just at the time when lie would 
have been in a position to make this bigger experiment. We have 
instances in history of individuals who experimented with non¬ 
violence in their own lives and also taught others to experiment 
with it on a personal plane. It was, however* left to Gandhiji to 
make use of this weapon on a large-scale to settle differences between 
groups and between nations. 

As I said* he found suitable ground for dii$ experiment in this 
country. He also found noble adversaries who were capable ol yield¬ 
ing to the appeal which non-violence makes. The British had set a 
limit to their own action belou r which they could not and did not go 
and we must admit tha t while Gandhiji s success w’as very largely due 
to himself and his people, the British also played a noble part in it. 1 
do not know what would have happened if we had got an adversary ol 
another kind altogether, one who tvould not have put any restrains on 
Ills atrocities. Whether we would have t*een able to stand such a 
strain or whether even such an advettary won Id have been won over 
and conquered by non violence, is a matter o! speculation. 

There the experiment of non-violence remained incomplete. It 
is for you all now to extend that experiment to other spheres and 
tofmd out how tar you can succeed in the present age and in present 
conditions I know there are innumerable difficulties, but the 
people ought to be educated. Gandhiji did not p therefore, neglect 
education, But the education that he envisaged and programmed 
was of a somewhat different kind from the education that we hear 
of in other countries, His programme of education was a pro¬ 
gramme nf real unfold merit of personality, of bringing out something 
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that was within tlie child by removing all outward inhibitions and 
external obstacles. His scheme of education did not contemplate 
levelling down of everybody to one dead level, as we see on out 
roads where the big and the small pieces of stone are alt rolled down 
by a big steam-toller, it was a scheme in which every child would 
have full freedom to go its own way, and because there will be no 
violence not only would every child grow in non-violence, he would 
nluo be able to understand and appreciate it. 

I am* therefore, glad that the Seminar has given so much atten- 
iion to the question of education but 1 would like you to consider 
also, not now in this Seminar* but in your mm respective spheres 
and whenever you meet again—whether it is not. desirable to bring 
jn Gandhlji’s idea of society in which needs would lie limited. 
Without that, I feel, exploitation cannot be ended. If exploitation 
cannot be ended, it means violence cannot be ended, 

[ heard with gTtat attention and respect the report which Lord 
BoydOrr made. There ws one sentence which rather struck me 
in a peculiar wav. You have decided that you permit maintenance 
of armies for defensive purposes. 1 do not know of any war which 
an aggressive party regards as an offensive war. Every war in world 
history has been a defensive war, and so long as you keep this room, 
this loophole open for defensive war, non-violence in its fullness will 
not be established. Someone has to dare and take courage in both 
bands. Gandhiji took courage so far as our own country was con¬ 
cerned when he said, "Leave us to chaos and to God. but please do 
not involve us in tliis, war and do not expect us to give help in the 
war*, 

I do not know what he would have said arul what WC would 
have done if he were alive today to guide us and to give us his 
inspiration. But I do feel that he made the position perfectly clc.tr 
when he made an appeal to the fighting parties during the last war 
to desist from war m his various writings* It will he wrong to 
imagine that he at any moment contemplated submission to wrong. 
That was against his whole nature, his whole being. What lit 
objected to was submission to the lower instinct of our own 
nature, that is to say, submission to the sense of hatred, submission 
to a sense of retaliation, submission to a kind nf cowardice, which 
cannot protect the individual or the nation without striking some¬ 
body else. He wanted that kind of courage which would stand the 
worst that the enemy could do. without even feeling resentment 
against him. He would resist him to the last, and lie would 
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successfully resist him because the last step would be the loss of bis 
own lift:. This would menu his victory and defeat of his opponent, 
because die hitter could not get him to submit to his wishes. Unless 
Home nation today takes such moral courage in its ou r n hands and 
comes out with a clear-cut programme of no-war under any 
circumstances, defensive or offensive, and no armament of any kind* 
die battle lor non-violence wall continue and is not likely to end In 
victory. 

Some n a lion has to lake that courage ; 1 do not know who wiiL 
Evidently, today we are unable to do it although we claim to I>e the 
inheritors of Gandlitjf's teaching* but somebody lias to do it. and, 
let me hope, that as a result of the deliberations that you have had, 
you would be able to carry this message to otheT countries. There 
is a saying in our country that sometimes there Is no light directly 
under the lamp* although there may be light all round, 1 hope we 
shall not prove the truth of that statement, but let me hope that 
you will prove its truth by taking the light, 

1 am sure this Seminar would have done a great deal if it laid 
before the world this aspect of his teaching which, I consider, is a 
practical proposition, a proposition which can be implemented if 
only we have the courage to do so. 

I thank you all for the patience with which you have listened 
to me. and 1 am grateful for the opportunity that I have had of 
coming in rontact with such illustrious persons and of listening to 
them, albeit for a short time* I wish all success to your noble 
endeavour?. 


KHADI AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS* 

The work of propagating the use of Khadi lias been engaging 
the a Lieni ion of many of tis for the last thirty or diiny-Bve years. 
There are many people here who have given a great deal of time 
and thought to this question. There is the difficulty of competition 

* Speeds made a| ike Inform] Confcren™ of Ontrd MwIsIm ami sen tor 
offietalf at New Dethi, 29 August 1953. 
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^'ith mi ll -made cloth and there Is also the further difficulty that uc 
cannot get khadi in as laige quantities as we require. 

The economics of khadi are based on certain fundamental facts 
of life in this country. We know that India is an agricultural 
Country and something like 70 to SO per cent of our imputation lives 
lin agriculture in some form or another. If you consider the life of 
™ agriculturist, you will find that however large or however smalt 
his holding may be, lie and his family members cannot get full 
employment throughout the year and he cannot also leave his home 
and go elsewhere in search of employment l^cause agriculture 
requites intermittent attention. If the hours and the days which are 
thus wasted by die agriculturist and the other members of his family 
couJd be utilised* we will have more than enough of khadi to clothe 
the whole country. 

I do not think anyl>ody would object to the low wages because 
dies arc earned at a time when the worker has no other work and 
cannot earn at all. The agriculturist can earn something and that 
some thing is not so very insignificant after all, because lie need not 
purchase a single yard of doth if he gives time to it. 1 can tell you 
horn my personal experience that one hour of spinning a day yields 
sufficient yarn to give m as much cloth as we in India are using on 
an average, that is to say, IS to 20 yards jier head* I think if you 
rake that aspect of khadi into consideration, the question of cheap¬ 
ness or dearness would not arise at all, because it is the result of the 
j*cop]e T * labour when they are idle. That is the fundamental aspect 
of khadi, but wc know that all the people arc not always inclined to 
^ork, We arc often inclined not to work. But with all these 
difficulties* I think, it is possible to propagate khadi as it was done 
m die past when Gandhiji started die movement and when we were 
not in the Government and did not expect any help from the 
Government. In spite of all that there was a class in ihc country 
which continued to use it. That class is still in existence. What we 
u ' ant now diat the other classes which were not in favour of khadi 
should also take It up and give it encouragement, 3 am glad the 
finance Minister has agreed to give a subsidy to if* 

A question has been raised about the expensiveness of saris for 
■sues, I think the question should not arise at all. I do not know 
^hither our women are so fully engaged the whole day that they 
tan not spare one hour a day* If they cm use their spare time in 
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spinning they will 'be able to get a sari practically without any 
expense, except for the price of cotton. I think that will be cheaper 
than any oilier sari they ran get elsewhere. If they start wearing 
khadi woven from yarn spun by their own hands they will not fail 
to appreciate it. By practice their skill will improve and their 
nimble fingers will produce khadi of a superior fpinlily. 

Those of us who have actually known the production of khadi 
know what tremendous relief it gives to the class of people who have 
no other source of income, I remember the days when l myself used 
to go lo khadi centres where yarn was purchased and where poor 
women clothed in tags would come from miles to sell small bundles 
of yarn. If their yarn was not purchased for one reason or the 
oilier, one could see clearly despair and despondency on their faces, 
One could not help feeling that was really of great service to the 
poorest class of people. 1 think things hast not changed even 
today to such an extent as to obviate the necessity for this kind of 
relief. 

1, therefore, suggest that when we think of khadi we should not 
think of the mill-owner or the mill-worker but of the poor woman 
in the village. 

Wc have been very much concerned with die problem uf mi- 
employment and very rightly too. When we take diis problem into 
consideration you will realise the degree of employment provided by 
khadi. If 1 am not wrong a single man in a mill looking all^ 1 
spindles throws out of employment 200 men. One man looks altci 
as many looms as would produce cloth ttjual to the output ol ten 
to twelve weavers on hand loom in a day. From that yon can judge 
what a tremendous amount of unemployment a mill creates in a 
single day. 

1 am not here to plead that there should Ire no industrialisation 
in the country, That is a big tjucstion and that has be dealt 
with on its own merits; but I am placing before yon a fact which 
cannot he denied and the tiled of which is Iseing felt in the e'tuy 
day life of the poor in this country. It is, therefore, necessary dud 
when we think of khadi we should think oE unemployment or under¬ 
employment of a large number of people who cannot get any other 
employment. It we look at it from that point of view, you will agree 
that any subsidy that cm be given to it will not lie wasted. If y 0 ' 1 
do not give any subsidy, you will have to find some menus ol 
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subsistence for these men and women. It is much better to support 
them with this subsidy. 

It is onr experience (lint when calamities like eaitlicjnakes and 
!>!,, [it;ods occur, the opening of khadi ecu ties in ;i dec ted areas brings 
-t lot of relief to die people. In fact, in, connection with the recent 
Ji'iods in Bihar, 1 have received telegrams Troni khadi workers there, 
asking for die utilisation of funds place at their disposal for oiwii- 
m g khadi centres. 

The purchase of khadi is not altogether an act of charity. Jt 
Wdl give employment to millions. By buying khadi we shall not be 
wasting money but investing it in artistic things. We have been 
spending crorcs by way of subsidies for ilic sugar and steel industries 
over the years. We never objected to it, because they needed them, 
wish sonic kind of subsidy were given to khadi also, Irecanse It 
eserves it more than an}- other organised industry. 

I wish to make one or two suggestions. Many of you here arc 
leads of Departments. I do not suggest to the Army to use khadi 
for uniforms. J will not even suggest to the Police to use khadi 
uniforms. For one tiling, wc may not have enough khadi today for 
'hat purpose. But I do not see any reason why in Radmapl Bha van 
atid ail other Government Departments, khadi should not be used, 

■ by spats, napkins, towels, curtains, dusters and so many other tilings 
wliith we use every day in offices, hospitals, etc,, should not be of 
khadi, I, therefore, suggest that die Government issue instt net ions dial 
■ill die Departments, excepting those of the Police and Army, should 
in.ikt ail these purchases from khadi bhanclars. If that is done, there 
wi)l Ije a great fillip to the khadi movement, not only because a 
.-.re,, i deal of khadi will have been purchased by the Government, 
( nit also because it will have a great effect on the people. If this 
t' done, the promotion, sale and disposal of khadi, which sometimes 
■".t'-Miie a prublem, will have been solved. Ami I can say if you can 
LlKurc ^ le of khadi there will lie no shortage in its production 
llllc * su Ppty< What is, therefore, needed is a stimulus to the 
u h* of khadi, not by force or coercion, but by willing co-operation and 

"'i appreciating the fundamental facts about the economics of 
khadi. 

I wish you ga Ve thought to it not only from the economic point 
■d viuw hut also as a matter of national necessity which will help the 
Muoicst and also provide employment to a large number of people 
111 the country. 
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I consider ii a privilege to be called upon to open the Mahatma 
Gandhi Community Centre in your Colony- 1 his Centre is Iteing 
started with the help o£ the monetary grant given by the Fold 
Foundation of America. I am sure die people of this Colony can 
consider themselves lucky, not only because the first Community 
Centre is being opened here but also because the Father of the 
Nation ha, lived here lor many a week. This place has been 
sanctified by his sermons, which, delivered after the prayer meetings 
held in this Colony before and alter India's independence, still echo 
in our ears. You can rightly fed proud of the fact that the words 
w ttidl stirred the people not only of this country but of many foreign 
lands were uttered at this place. 

Among the few things which were closest to Gandhiji» hcaii 
was the uplift of those called Harijans, He had espoused the cause 
of die backward people, particularly the Harijans, even before no 
came into the political arena. Temperamentally he was not an arm¬ 
chair idealist ; lie was far more keen about practice than about 
theory* Therefore, the moment he took a decision, he began 1 ' 
translate his resolve into action. He was always happy to ' lu 
talk to Harijans and as far as possible he loved to stay m 

their midst* 

Our country has given to the world quite a lew lofty reformer’ 
like Gautama Buddha, who considered the service of humanity and 
relieving the distressed as the great mission of their lives. India can 
legitimately raise its head even today and say that Mahatma Gandhi 
was also one of dial distinguished line of succession* 

This Centre is being opened after die name o£ that noble soul* 
Not only tills small Colony where the Centre will he housed, but llie 
whole country will draw upon dtis Institution lor inspiration* 1’ 
is die duty of those who live in this Colony that, imbibing tlr 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, they learn to live neatly, go in for 
education and do not allow* any inferiority complex to dominate 
them. The Constitution which our country has adopted lays down 


• SiHMJch mAtlc while incmgujrntiug (he Mahatma GaroHu Community C<uili<= 
lha KtTijnn Colony. Kcw D*1hi H S April* 1951. 
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in dm words that here there will be perfect equality between man 
and man, every one would get equal opportunity of progress 
and development and that there would be no distinction of high and 
law among our countrymen. As merely to say so will not 
take us anywhere, our Constitution provides that till the time 
the various groups and classes have come lip to a uniform level, 
special privileges and facilities will be offered to the backward 
people to make up the leeway. 1 have an unswerving faith that 
the silvery rays of the sun, which lias arisen on the Indian 
horizon after centuries of slavery', will brighten up every nook 
and comer of this land and that every citizen, irrespective of any 
distinction of colour, caste or rreed. will feel the life-giving warmth 
of these rays, 

Tlic facilities which will he available to you in this Centre wiU 
give you an opportunity of all-round progress in life. There 
'* a provision for education and recreation for children, 
medical care of the sick and also arrangements for social 
gatherings and pastimes for the grown-ups. Besides, you will 
be able to learn some trade or cottage industry. It is now 
for you to turn this opportunity to your advantage. You have 
before you a chance o£ making your lives happy and of training 
yourselves to be good citizens. 

A* I said earlier this is the fim Centre of its kind opened in 
this country. It is hoped that many more Centres like this will be 
eventually opened in other places. But you should not forget that 
your Centre will be looked upon as something in die nature of an 
experiment whose success nr otherwise will alfect the whole scheme 
of starting such centres. A heavy responsibility, therefore, devolves 
ti|ion you. You liave to make it a success so that all of you profit 
by it and the authorities also get sufficient encouragement to pursue 
this scheme, I am confident that you will not only appreciate this 
responsibility but will l>e able to carry it out fully. 

Before declaring this Centre open, 1 would like to congratulate 
>rm ah, Let me hope that you will he guided and inspired by 
Bapu’s immortal message* which you have heard several tinier and 
that you will go ahead on the road to prpgress making the task of 
I larijan uplift and social reform easier. In this noble work you 
have my best wishes with you. 
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I am glad to have come here today at the invitation of die 
Chairman of the Delhi Municipal Committee for unveiling the 
statue of Mahatma Gandhi, X am thankful to him for giving me 
this oppon unity to participate in today's celebrations so that we ma) 
give souse thought to Gants hip's teachings* Ii was &5 years ago that 
the Mahatma was horn* He tendered such great service not only 
to the people of India but to those of the world that even i! we are 
unable today to understand and appreciate him fully, a time *s 
bound to come when die world will do so, 

I had no hesitation in accepting this invitation to unveil Gandhijrs 
statue, but on second drought I wondered if it was at all necessary 
to have a memorial of this kind. I was at once reminded, of the 
thousands of historical monuments scattered all over Delhi, Once 
upon a time these monuments were beautiful buildings, the very 
embodiment of royal grandeur. Some of the places which must have 
once been the abodes of kings and nobles and citadels of power, 
have been reduced to ruins with the passage of time* I could not 
help thinking of these monuments or what remains of them. Seeing 
these places, the inescapable thought that it is futile to erect such 
monuments in memory of man occurs to one's mind- Not only tEl 
this country but everywhere else in the world wherever people raised 
monuments in memory of the great, all such structures are today in 
ruins, entrusted to the care of Archaeological Departments. Except 
for the archaeologists* fcw p even know in whose memory they wcie 
erected. If people occasionally visit these places, it is not becaus-- 
of the men in ’ll 1 hose memory they were raised, but because of du 
importance of the monuments themidves, All these monuments are, 
therefore* in fact, no more than memorials to certain historical events, 
good or ominous* 

We also know that there have been great souls whose names are 
on the lips of millions of people but in whose memory monuments 
of brick and mortar were never raised. Millions pay homage to th- 
memory of such men by following the path enjoined in th-*t 
teachings. Perhaps in later years* their followers too raised strue 
tural monuments in their memory, but certainly they live today-m 
people's minds not because of these monuments but because of die 

• Speech ma.de while unveiling Mahatma Gandhi] Ts statue at Delhi, II Octflba*# 
19S4. 
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life-giving message they left behind. It is this class of men to which 
Mahatma Gandhi belongs. Therefore, I think it Is not necessary to 
build such monuments in his memory. He will be remembered best 
for his reach!ngs, his simple Jiving and high dunking and bis life of 
purity, 

I here are millions of people in our country today who have 
seen Mahatma Gandhi and often heard him. There are many who 
came in contact with him and have thereby raised themselves high. 
1 here are also some who understood him fully and who have tried 
to jci up to his teachings in actual life. Gandhijfs programme of 
work was so comprehensive that everyone could get something of 
interest from his life,, He never sat down to compile the tenets of 
his faith in the (ours of a treatise* He was free and original 
thinker and formulated his own principles to grapple with the 
various problems as they came his way. There is no aspect or 
problem of life, particularly life in India* to width he did not apply 
his principles and which he did not try to resolve in their light. 
Therefore* If we view his life, we shall find drat there is nothing 
[ interning the individual and social life which he has left untouched. 

I his h not the occasion to dilate upon that; nor have 1 sufficient 
time to do su, I also feel that I may not be competent to deal with 
1C+ 1 would like to say a word or two about some of his basic 
principles today, 

1 here has been, in recent years, a tremendous increase in 
scientific knowledge of the forces of nature and the way to control 
them and utilise them according to the will of man, so much so* 
that the prosperity of nations varies in proportion to ihe degree of 
their mastery of this knowledge* The United States of America is 
looked upon as a rich and prosperous country, I have heard of an 
interesting proof of their prosperity. The U.S.A. with a population 
of about 17 crores has over 4-5 crores of motor cars* which means 
that if we take four people in a family unit, every family diere has 
more than one car, I am told ordinary workers and labourers in 
America go to their respective factories and return home after work 
in their own cars. At the other end of the scale arc many backward 
countries whose people do not get even two square meals a day and 
who are devoid of all amenities which are considered the source of 
happiness and prosperity today. 

It seems to have been taken for granted that by acquiring certain 
material resources we can raise the standard of living of human 
beings. Following this principle* all the countries of the world are 
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set upon acquiring and multiplying their resources. It is no doubt 
right that a hungry roan cannot think of praying. Mahatma Gandhi 
himself once said that the hungry man sees God only in the form 
of bread. But even then we should think how far this kind of 
material prosperity can lead to real happiness. 1 have also heard 
that the countries which are known to be prosperous and resourceful 
are not blessed with mental peace, whereas, on the other hand, we 
find lots of poor people, who emte our pity, leading a happy and 
contented existence. The truth is that the source of real happiness 
is in one's own inner self and not in the outside world. We equate 
happiness with the world of external things and that is why there is 
a scramble for acquisition and accumulation of things. The fact is 
that these things are, at best, no more than means to achieve happi¬ 
ness and not happiness itself. One can experience happiness even 
without diem. Apart from this, it is worthwhile considering what is 
real happiness. 

I tiiink. real happiness or peace of mind means die complete 
freedom from extraneous pressure or restraint or inhibitions. One 
bask fact which must be recognised is that any kind of inhibition or 
restraint is irksome. It ceases to be irksome only when it becomes 
something voluntarily accepted or adopted without restraint oi 
coercion. It is this voluntary adoption of any line of thought or 
action without restraint or coercion from outside which brings iea 
happiness. Any substraction from complete freedom Is loss of i 
dom to that extent and implies dependence on something else. 
as a member of society or even as an individual has long ceasc-d to 
be fully free, if he ever was or can be free. All that can be aimet 
at or achieved is the reduction or minimization of this restraint or 
coercion and increasing to the maximum the freedom which man 
enjoys. His material requirements can be satisfied, it is obvious* 
only by subjecting hi nisei £ to some curtailment of this freedom- Hi 1 
mental satisfaction and possibly his spiritual aspiration become 
reduced in quantum and perhaps also in quality by the amount o 
material satisfaction which in the very nature of things imp 
restraint. What is generally termed progress has tended more am 
more to restrict man’s freedom. In every department of life ailL 
activity man has to submit more and more to external restraints a» l 
inhibitions. It follows that there must be consequential and pro¬ 
portionate diminution in die mental satisfaction and spiritual 
endeavour even though man may not feel diat restraint or realise the 
ever-growing restraint being put on him from day-to-day. It is thus 
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dear that real happiness lies in freedom from restraint, which, in 
turn, implies man's capacity to cany on with as little dependence 
on others as possible. We cannot escape from the conclusion that 
what is generally called high standard of living has served to increase 
our depen deuce on others and to that extent has removed us further 
from real happiness. 

We see in the world of today that distance between country 
and country has almost been eliminated and nations living far apart 
from one another have come closer so that if some tiling happens at 
one place it has its repercussions Far and wide. Jt docs not hold 
good with regard to only dreadful things like war but also of 
beneficent activities. One of the results of this progress has been 
that man is now dependent for his daily necessities of life on far olT 
countries. An example will clarify the point. Many of us present 
here today have known the days when the railway system in India 
was not expanded to the present extent, when there were no cars or 
automobiles of any kind and when we had not even heard of the 
.(croplands. At that time also food was as important as it is today. 
Then every community depended for its food on itself and on the 
hind which it activated. True, if there was failure of a crop on 
account of natural calamities like (Tooth or drought, ihe community 
suffered. But otherwise it managed to live on what it produced and 
learnt in course of time the wisdom and the prudence to save food 
for emergencies. On account of the improvement in the means of 
transport today foodgrnins ran be easily supplied from one part of 
the country to another. We saw recently that food had to be 
dropped by aeroplanes on areas which were rendered inaccessible by 
fiood. All this sounds so nice, but we have to see whether these 
developments have enhanced or restricted our freedom. My feeling 
is diat by increasing such needs as he cannot fulfil himself, man has 
necessarily restricted his freedom. 

By giving the example of food imports. I have tried to show 
our dependence on other countries. That is not all. If far olf 
Argentina, Canada or America has a bumper wheat crop, it results 
in the falling of wheat prices in India. Because of the improved 
means of transport, the availability or otherwise of things does not 
depend on local conditions but on the overall world conditions. If 
food cannot be imported from other countries because of some 
natural calamity or as a result of the outbreak of war, the needy 
country will have to suffer untold misery. We saw during the last 
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war how even people of neutral countries had to suffer because 
of the restrictions on export and import of certain articles from 
overseas. So, there are two aspect of this progress. One promises 
plenty during peace time, the other threatens to release a rich harvest 
of sufferings and privations in case communications are dislocated on 
account of hostilities. 

It is necessary' to remember that even if all of our requirements 
are satisfied, we are bartering our freedom for that satisfaction. For 
instance, whenever there is disease in an epidemic form in the 
country, we have to depend on other countries to supply us with 
medicines. Similarly, whenever diere h a famine, others can save us 
from its dire consequences, but at the same time, if they like, they 
can also starve us by withholding the supply of foodgrains. If war 
breaks out today the belligerents need not resort to deadly weapons 
in order to kill others. They can do it equally effectively by disrupting 
the svstem of iranqxirL Therefore, while on ihe one hand, we arc 
endeavouring to raise the standard of living, those very efforts might 
result in the curtailing of our freedom and independence. 

In spite oE this all-round progress we have not yet reached a 
stage when we could produce an article in sufficient quantity so as 
to meet the requirements of all the peoples of the world. When we 
cannot say this about food, which tops the list of man's needs, it is 
no use talking about other things which are produced in still lesser 
quantities. That is why the standard of living of all the countries 
is not uniformly high and presents an unpleasant contrast. Those 
who possess more are anxious to extort more and more from those 
who do not possess much. The result is naturally conflict between 
man and man and country and country’. The fear of this conflict 
lias become a nightmare for the modern man. 

While preaching truth and Ahimsa, Gandhiji also warned us 
against the dangerous temptation of acquisition and hoarding. He 
thought that hoarding was no better than theft* It is because of 
this tendency in man that conflicts arise. Although, to some extent, 
hoarding of things is not only unavoidable but also desirable, yet 
for the attainment of real happiness, it has to be avoided as far as 
possible. Mahatma Gandhi gave the first place to Ahmsa In his pro¬ 
gramme for getting die letter of this tendency and for clearing the 
wav to real happiness. In plain language, Ahimsa can be defined as 
the avoidance of coercion and undue pressure on others. We cannot 
possibly escape conflicts if we go on increasing our needs of hoardable 
things.. These conflicts may be, individual or collective. This, can 
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result only in one thing, namely p putting pressure on oilier^ and 
placing them in diffictiky for fulfilling our wishes. 

It is. therefore, necessary to realize that what we have assumed 
as axiomatic muh, namely, that increase in material prosperity also 
means the attainment of happiness, is neither quite correct nor so 
seif-evident. This assumption is true only up to a certain limit, and 
the more we transgress this limit the more remote become our 
chances of being happy. This limit has to be fixed by man himself. 
This is undoubtedly beset with countless difficulties, but I do think 
that it is not altogether impossible for man to achieve happiness 
without the usual paraphernalia which passes for his everyday 
necessities. This is exactly what is meant by the adage, ‘simple living 
and high thinking’. It was by practising this truth that Mahatma 
Gandhi could enjoy that happiness which an humble follower of his 
is unable to have even in the palatial Rashtrapati B ha van. 

I do not suggest that ambition or high aspirations or desire for 
progress should be discouraged. But let us be sure that our will to 
progress and rise high will materialise in the true sense only after 
we have realised that the source of our happiness does not lie outside 
us but is enshrined within our own hearts- Our happiness will vary 
directly in proportion to the degree of our faith in the above truth. 
The more we try to achieve happiness, basing it on the outside 
world, the more we shall be inviting conflicts and depriving others 
of their happiness. 

On this solemn occasion, if we could realise the futility of this 
kind of memorials and the artificiality of what is generally regarded 
as happiness, 1 should think that we shall not have met in vain at 
this function today. 


VILLAGE AND SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES* 


I am glad to have got this opportunity' of saying a few words 
ajout khadi and village industries, I have always welcomed such 

" 1 wnferem* convened by the All-India Kindi ted Village 
"**** Poona, 17 November, 1*754, 
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occasions because i think cottage industries have an important role 
to play in the economic sec-up of our country today. Perhaps jl 
would have been unnecessary to lay emphasis on this point if there 
was not an impression prevailing among the people that cottage 
industries have no place in the present-day world in which 
industrialisation is looked upon as the hall mark of material progress 
I am aha id this impression is as groundless as it is misleading, It is 
evident that in a country like India were SO per cent of the people 
live upon agriculture and allied callings, the only result of excessive 
industrialisation will be more production by fewer men p which 
instead of solving the problem of unemployment will render U more 
complicated. Its proof lies In the fact that although our country 
lias advanced sufficiently on the road to industrialisation* die 
incidence of unemployment instead of coming down appears to have 
gone up. 

In our country social significance is attached to handicrafts 
and such small-scale industries as can he easily managed at home 
during spare time. If we lose sight of this fact and imagine that 
ne can solve the problem of unemployment through industrial Ration, 
I am sure, we shall only have disappointment in store for us. Unless 
the problem of unemployment Is tackled successfully, we cannot 
remove poverty* because whatever the quantity of wealth available 
in the country, it can be shared only among those who have some 
kind of work to do, 1 he main victims of jxjverty are. after all, 
(hose who are jobless or who may be partially employed. Therefore, 
it is in the interest of the people of the rural areas and of our 
country s prosperity as a whole that the wrong impression referred 
to alxne is corrected and all efforts made to popularise and improve 
Our cottage industries. 

The most important step adopted in this direction in recent 
years is* as pointed out by Shrl Vaikunthbhai Mehta, the establish* 
mem of the AlMndia Kliadi and Village Industries Board by the 
Government of India. By doing so. Government has not only 
recognized the importance of village industries but also taken upon 
itself the responsibility of improving them. It has been accepted as 
a matter of policy that in our planning lor social and economic 
betterment small scale industries ought to be given a place. Govern¬ 
ment has aho undertaken to provide the necessary means to achieve 
this end. I do not think it is necessary for me to say much about the 
first Five-Year Flan. AH of you know that Government has laid 
down m most unambiguous words Its policy with regard to village 
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industries in its Plan. As for the second Five-Year Plan, it has been 
decided that before finalising the draft of the section dealing with 
industries, representatives of the various small-scale industries should 

'ZJZf H , e '?■ Pr ° bIem 15 * at of * between the 

underS' • Wr Indu5tries - TJ * ai * «f industrial 

mgs is to increase production and national wealth, We 
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get employment because of them. It is no argument to suggest that 
it is useless to manufacture an article on a small scale when the same 
article can be manufactured and offered at a cheaper price by bigger 
industries. Our hesitation to offer certain articles at a slightly 
higher price would virtually mean growing unemployment lor 
millions and consequently forcing them to starve* We have, there¬ 
fore, to choose between unemployment and starvation on die one 
hand and a slightly higher cost oE certain manufactured articles on 
the other* No wise man, I am sure, would prefer large-scale un¬ 
employment to paying slightly higher cost, 

I would, therefore, suggest that we must act courageously and 
draw a list of those fields which have to be reserved for village indus¬ 
tries and in which these industries have not to contend against either 
indigenous mill made goods or foreign imports* This is the 
economics of village industries. This alone will suit our country,, 
whatever may be the requirements of other countries. Let me hope 
that keeping in view the fact that village industries are the biggest 
source of employment* Government will do all dial is possible to 
encourage them, 

I am at one with Shri Vaikumhbhai that increase in production 
cannot be accepted as our sole ideal. Our real aim should be to 
make the people prosperous and to keep the maximum number of 
them employed. It is widely known that millions of our country¬ 
men derive their sustenance from handicrafts and small-scale 
industries* To encourage these industries and to develop diem is, 
therefore* one of our foremost duties. ] admit that production can 
be increased more easily by installing heavy machinery, but if such 
increase In production is achieved at the cost of cottage industries, 
it will mean more harm than good to our people. This is now 
generally accepted as true, and die Government of India also 
appreciates this Tact. We have, therefore, no reason to feel 
concerned un this score. 

Now that we know that Government is pursuing a policy of 
encouraging village industries, let us address ourselves to the task 
of developing them from the economic and artistic points of view* I 
would* in this connection* advise you to study the growth of small- 
scale industries in other countries. In some of those countries, 
cottage Industries have been improved and developed to such an 
extent that they are able to stand on their own feet in their own 
right. There may be certain industries In our country which can 
benefit from the supply of electricity. The day is not far off when 
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our countryside will be electrified. As the various river valley 
projects, which are under execution at present, are completed, there 
will be no dearth of power in India. With the help of electricity 
we can certainly save time and labour and also perhaps Improve the 
quality of the manufactured goods. We have only to be careful that 
the use of electricity does not reduce the level of employment and in 
die sphere of production quantity does not take the place of quality. 

. rt IS one of the features of our handicrafts. Electricity should not 
a oued to spoil it. With these precautions, we can certainly 
employ electricity for the improvement of cottage industries. Our 
ami should be to develop these industries to such an extent and to 
create such a wide demand for their products that these can flourish 
<n course of time independently, so that they are able to dispense 
Kith the special concessions and facilities offered to them by Govern- 
ment. I hope you will agree with me that this should be die aim 
o the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board. 

I am very happy that all of you connected with the Khadi and 
illagc Industries Board are working enthusiastically. Your annual 
repon shows that tile Board has made some headway in popularizing 
'Jr Maries. You Should draw inspiration from 

c that the work to which you are devoting yourself has its 
un at ions in social justice, economic equality and self-sufficiency, 
e more you progress in this direction, the greater will be the 
mp oyment you provide to the people, particularly in the eountry- 
|*y [ he problem of unemployment threatens to 

ssuiiie aJanning proportions, nothing can be of greater advantage 

btr ^ , nit !° n than an avetlue whi di promises employment. This 
should be your sheet-anchor and you should be able to draw 
inspiration from Bapu’s sacred memory. Although village industries 
a fcatuic of Indian Jife since ages, the credit of raising 
•n t e eyes of the people and getting for them a place in our 
national economy, goes to Mahatma Gandhi. 

Nothing is farther from my mind than to suggest that sentiment 
provide the basis for village industries to stand upon; but even 
so tie need not be chary of accepting that many a good cause often 
, enC t5 * ron) sentiment and the enthusiasm it generates. In actual 
act. honever, we may be sure that the real basis of the development 
o vi ag(. industries can be only economic. 

1 fervently hope that your efforts will bear fruit and that village 
n us tries will-continue to progress in India. 
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It was a happy idea to start ait institution named afier Gandhip 
for the purpose of cultural advancement. Mahatma Gandhi lived 
for nearly eighty years, During sins long period there was hardly 
any aspect of life which he did not touch- Those of us who had 
the opportunity of living when he lived and worked have been really 
very fortunate. Generations yet unborn will recall with wonder and 
admiration how* millions of us could see him walking this land, 
talking 10 people and actually working with his hands. In the 
course of hb eventful life he gained unparalleled fame as a political 
leader. But it will be only a partial view of his life if we think 
that he was merely a political leader. His political career assumed 
importance because he fought for the freedom of the country with 
his unique weapons oF truth and non-violence. Not that others 
before him did not think of freedom of the country or work for it; 
in fact, many devoted their whole life to ihis mission- The unique 
contribution of Gandhiji 1 ^ lay in the fact that he placed in our 
hands weapons that brought us our freedom. Nonviolence and 
Safyugrafia, on which he insisted, were not intended only for political 
purposes; he looked upon them as the fundamental principles ol his 
life and applied them to every question that came up 10 him for 
consideration. He did not claim, at any time, to have evolved a 
philosophy or a system of philosophy. He was never tired of saying 
that instead of writing a thesis, he was engaged in the actual applica¬ 
tion of his principles to concrete problems that came Up before him : 
and if we turn over the pages of his writings, we can see him devoting 
column after column to very small and minor items. To him a 
small item was not unimportant if it involved a question of principle 
He was so cautious about the application of his principles that he 
evolved a whole series of propositions which applied to the life of 
man. A small incident like the diooting of a monkey or the killing 
of a call would attract his attention as much as the big question o t 
the winning of Swaraj* If he was so very careful about his prin¬ 
ciples and so very punctilious about their application, you should 
not think that he did not take a comprehensive view of things. He 
had before him an integrated picture ol what a country should be 
like- The foundation for the type of society lie desired to see 

* &py*ch tin the ticttMu flf the inauguration of Gandhi Kalai Munrarn a* 
Rajapakiyain, 16 hwwbzr, 1955 * 
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established was trudt and ahunsa. In particular! he wanted to sec 
these principles applied to India where we have variety of religions, 
languages, customs and traditions. He wanted to forge these 
diverse elements into a strong nation. He felt that if people follow* 
ing different religions insisted upon everybody else accepting their 
religion, there would be no end to quarrel. Similarly. he said, if 
people speaking different languages quarrelled with one another, 
there would be no peace and amity in this land. He, therefore, 
insisted upon nhimsa, the principle of living and Jetting others live. 
1 le applied this principle not only to his opponents but also to his 
own people. He said that if we adopted non-violence against the 
British Government, it was all the more necessary that we applied 
it to onr own lives and did not fight among ourselves on the basis 
of religion, caste, sect or creed. Gandhiji also wanted that the rich 
people should regard themselves as trustees of their wealth for the 
sake of the poor. That way he wanted to solve through nhimsa the 
big problem of disparities in wealth. 

Il is quite true that every problem cannot Ik solved through 
nhimm. livery thing has its own action and reaction. In the 
v^orld of today, we find that countries have been fighting 
countries and nations have been fighting one another for 
many a long year. Within our generation see have seen two 
World Wars fought for die purpose of ending war, Can anyone 
in his senses claim that war lias ended or that all this violence which 
has been there for ages succeeded in ending violence ? Whether in 
die sphere of religion, economics or politics, violence has never solved 
nuy question. If ii lind solved problems, there would have been no 
problem left for tts to solve, But die fact that there still are prob- 
ems tw ^!' shows that they have not been solved by the methods so 
ar P lirsu ed by Governments. Can ahimsa solve our problems? 
fhe answer is none too simple. The application of nhimsa to our 
present day problems is no doubt difficult, but perhaps it is not more 
vi(fieldt Lhan himsa. Take the example of an army which fights. 

there is a war in one generation, the army is prepared throughout 
the period for fighting. Every soldier has to prepare himself from 
a y to day and hour to hour for the fight; and apart from the actual 
50 ier, the whole nation has to prepare itself to support the soldiers, 
an Process has gone on for ages and from generation to 

generation. Nobody can say that ahimsa lias been tried out to die 
same extent in any country or by any people. The great service 
31 ' ^haima Gandhi rendered to mankind was that he gave it a 
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trial In this country. He had to deal with such material as was 
then available to him, I cannot claim that we were very good 
material: yet, even with Lhts Indifferent material he was able lo 
achieve his objective* It should not require much effort to imagine 
ihat If it is tried on a bigger scale, we can achieve other nobler 
objectives also. It Is a fact that tile world today is beginning to 
turn towards Ganclhiji. With the atom bomb and the hydrogen 
lioiTib, they have practically come to the end of the tether as far ns 
the other method is concerned. Thoughtful and far-seeing people 
have recognised that. They are on the look-out for an alternative, 
and naturally their thought turns to Mahatma Gandhi's method, 
But, unfortunately* there is so far no complete understanding of that 
method. It will not be right to think that other people are unable 
to understand Gandhijl. We who have had the privilege of living 
in this country during his time have a ! so not fully understood him, 
and if that is so after all our exj*enence, how can w*e blame others ? 
Hut the little that we have understood of him should be enough for 
us. at any rate for the time being, to place his ideals before others. 
Our association with him places on us a special responsibility. It 
was a misfortune not only for India but for the world that at a 
time when he was in a position !o give his message to the world, 
he teas taken away by one of us. That was a great calamity, Let 
us hope that after that event w r e have understood something of 
GandhijL His alumna was tested at the last moment and he stood 
the test very successfully wilh the name of Ram on his lips; and we 
can very well hope that on his death he had become stronger and a 
greater supporter of his own instrument than even perhaps during 
his life time. Since we won our independence through his method 
we find ourselves In a position of special responsibility. The fart 
that we are now the moulders of our ow r n destiny and are in a 
position to influence the world enhances that responsibility. Let us 
hope that the day Is not Tar off ivhcn we shall tie able to do some' 
tiling on his lines. Our Prime Minister has been fighting hard for 
peace in the world. That is one of his cherished aims. But that 
work will not be complete unless we have adopted GandhtjPs ahhnsa 
in toto. We have to adopt it in our everyday life and the discre¬ 
pancy that is noticed by everbody between our professions anti our 
practices should be removed* Ahfon&d can not come unless it is built 
upon the foundation of Sanynm. We have, therefore, to practise 
the old Niyams which were given to us by our forefathers long long 
ago. In the prayers which Gandhi ji used to say every dav, there was 
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a sleka in which he mentioned eleven pratigyas. He used to repeat 
these pratigyas or vows every morning and evening at the time of 
ills prayer, and it is on the foundation of these that the structure of 
a ijmra can be budt. It is a matter for regret and shame that with 
Gandluji’s passing away we have been somewhat sliding down the 
scale. That is seen in ail spheres of life. It is no use blaming 
anyone for it. The best thing is to find out the fault and correct 
it. I hat is not only the best but also the easiest way of improving 
society. You cannot be sure that you have found the faults of 
Others; but you can be sure about your own faults. One may 
not succeed in removing the faults of others; but if one desires, 
one can remove one's own. It was on this philosophy that the 
^hole programme of non cooperation was based. Remove your own 
weaknesses, and the oppression of others will cease. It is, therefore, 
necessary for us to take advantage of institutions like the Munram 
which is going to be housed here, and try to improve ourselves. It 
has for this reason that I fek that it was a very happy idea to have 
started an institution of this sort in this town. Let no one imagine 
that he is too small for any great purpose. One may not be able to 
achieve great things, but one sometimes may damage great things 
by what one does knowingly or unknowingly. Lei us, therefore, 
be vigilant at least not to damage, and that can be done by each one 
o£ us improving himself. You will get good material in this insti- 
Euticn in the books which will be stocked here. You will also get 
opportunities of exchanging ideas with one another and these must 
precede actual action. J hope you will make the best use of this 
institution and fulfil tlie high hopes of Sri Kumaraswami Raja and 
his associates. 


BHOODAN PAD YATRA* 

I regni d it a great privilege to be associated with this morning's 
unction, from its very inception I have watched the Bhoodau 

a-J et rul Speech at Cape Coruniii 2 February, 1951k 
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movement noi only with great admiration but also with great interest. 
It b some times forgotten that Mahatma Gandhi did not regard 
independence as the sole objective for which he was working. He 
looked upon Swaraj as a means rather than an end. The end that 
he aimed at was the creation oi a new order of society from which 
all exploitation will be ended and in which all human relations 
will be governed by love and noi by an extraneous authority. It 
was lor this reason that even tor the attainment of Swaraj he pres¬ 
cribed non-violence as the only method io be used* It is true that 
we were unarmed and could not fight ihe mighty British power using 
violence* Rut other countries more or Jess similarly situated had 
taken recourse 10 arms and had succeeded in attaining their freedom, 
though in a limited sense. Gandliiji wanted his country to be free 
in a wider sense which meant that he did not merely desire political 
freedom, but also freedom lor the individual from all forms of 
oppression anti exploitation. 1st die early days of the Non-cooperation 
movement,, some high-placed Englishman had said that by disarming 
his followers, Gandhsjr had practically disarmed die British power. 
In those days it was difficult to believe chat Gandliiji would succeed 
in ids mission. Vet the lacier never had any doubt in his mind. 
In spite of some initial set-backs* the country became free in 1947. 
But with the attainment of political independence, Gandhiji's mission 
was not over* He wanted to give our freedom a sodal and economic 
content. Rut* most unfortunately for us and lor die whole world, 
he was taken away by Providence at a time when he was in the best 
position to give his message to the world. Gandliiji believed in a 
democratic order which was free trom all forms of exploitation anti 
in which there were no disparities in wealth* Rut he did not want 
to make the poor rich by dispossessing the wealthy. He desired 
that those who had riches should treat themselves as trustees for 
the poor ; in other words, he wanted that every rich man should 
shake off his selfishness. While holding riches* he should hold them 
not for his own individual enjoyment but for the benefit of all. 

Land lias always been regarded as one of the richest and most 
precious possessions of man. Vinobaji wants people to dispossess 
themselves of this most precious of possessions. There have been 
eases ol dispossession of land in other countries* But this has 
happened through bloody revolutions. In India, we are trying to 
achieve the same objective through love* Vinobaji is thus trying 
to fulfil what was left incomplete by GandJujL His is thus only a 
symbolic movement* Because land is so much valued, he has 
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J;iun« lied his first attack against it. In reality, he is trying Eo revdiu* 

s !°“^ °; ir Ul 7 c lJ,|nkin ii F™**- If Itis movement succeeds we 
“ f,,Ut ° t,rsd ' Cs 111 a di ff«ent world. II we can part Sftj 
i most precious powstto, we can certainly dispossess ourselves 

tes !' lc " 0 ‘ ,s "“'"S'- Vbohaji-. appeal h„ llrea* made a dee,. 
jmprosu_.it „„ urn people, !„ , cnlmM lh -J 

™“wlv r'fc I'T," *“ * 11111 01 1 ‘““ 1 •“« I*™ 

f" ,'iiVf >>«" rmitlc by pee,* aim are very rid, a. 

S , ta " ry f* WMe “* “f J>c rid, have given „f 
a'Ll y ' , ’ 0 " *“ ve ‘“ ,1 Mrmal to diarc poveny. Tim 
Y l|] fliovemeiu bas by now completed five years of its life We 

iTjSlfS: ? 5-- —'« m xWch lo Lad, d, 

lcn ^ t1, ^ J Jr Every mo « ment «**« time to develop a 
^ n,e Swaraj Movement which was started l> v M,haL« 

Z let m hi 920 . aH:U " ed JlS ob j wttvc onl ) r ij1 1947. It, the same 
Z l i cT ^ f 00 ^ ^ -1- t-thcr tnomen- 

Sj5i l 011 k h " ^ had ** * ■ very 

to f ° r freedon3 * our cuttJIt i>'uen did not fixate 

Ute tl , 1 ' t? lU Ioss of ** ** liberty, 

, UcJl "T 611 ', 1 UC ”* n0t ljeiU - a *M to male 

“J» but ml y tu share our wealth with the jxwr. 
LliK | 1V „ J .. hai °“ r P 041 ^pennwe will stand us in good stead 

. .' 5 . UC f Ltcd In th,s cement also. Caiidliiji's spirit is 

inspirufsn 1 ^ ^ w u,U 8* Vc lls lIie necessary strength and 
men h* G ° VmUneiH * “> ^lp the Bhoodan move 

S£.77 il can - But « is Moesstry that it keeps up its 
deorive ' I 1 C r ! e! To ° mudl of Government participation will 
th? . ‘ ° f nitJtl ; uf lts TaIuc - Your Prime Minister has blessed 

Jlut r ,T lU aH< “* am Finally heie to inaugurate the yatra. 
r f .va. ^ UlJS 1 1V ° rk ' wc consitlCT ourselves not as members of the 
>Ut as hu,ilble *« rvant * of the country. I would, 
the r, tr * iS , e ^ Ty one you to make jfour own contribution to 
t < , *! . the movement. 1 wish godspeed to those who are 
«rtA°, J ? l0 . Ul f Rh «>tb.i yatra. We have had other yatrns of 
by Oanrfh-" sl S" ,fica,1ce - Tbc ST^at Satyagmha of 1930 was started 
otbir ♦ 1,Jl " lt 1 a y atr(i - Tbe Bhoodan movement also cues its 
KOiii^tn 71 5'^ b ' Vinobajl. This yatra has not ended and is not 

the HhJu* >ef ° rt; iUCCCSS 1S aillicved J u « as the Uanga rises in 
?as ns a small streamlet but gathers force and volume 
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as it goes along, so also this movement which was star Led five years 
ago in the shape of a smalt rivulet is bound to gather momentum 
as it proceeds. The yatra which is going to be started by Shrimati 
Sudiila Nayyar and Shri Cheriyan Thomas today will serve as one 
of the tributaries of the great Gangs. Lei us all, therefore, pray 
for the success of this movement. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE MASTER* 


I tun happy j have had an opportunity to come and spend a 
few days with you in this city. Nearly diree years ago i decided 
that I should spend a part of the year somewhere in the South. We 
observe two National days In tire year—one, the 15th of August and 
the oilier the 36th of January. I decided that while I should spent! 
the 26th of January in Delhi, I should spend the 15th of August every 
year somewhere in die South. In accordance with this decision 1 
celebrated Independence Day (15th August) for the first lime in 
Bangalore and for the second time at Kurnool. This is the third 
lime, and I am going to celebrate it here in your city. I id so decided 
that we should have a place o£ residence for the President somewhere 
in die South. Luckily I found a ready-made house in Hyderabad and 
selected that for the residence of die President. I know some friends 
think that Hyderabad is situated in the heart of India, it Is not in 
the South. I am in that way oil die threshold of both, the Saudi 
and the North. Being on the direshold I can see both sides, and 
I can assure you that, having jived there lor some little time, 1 feel 
that the choice was not bad. That, however, does not exclude the 
selection of a third place somewhere further south. That I can lease 
to my successor to do. I do not wish to take all the credit to iuyscll 
in this respect. 


* Address at the prayer meeting at Gandhi Mandaiujii. Guindy, ?,! udms 
12 August, 195CL 
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I was Tint^!* .^' en * n S 1 want 10 ,a lk to you about somethin" else 

h t C “ Vr"' “ "f' * M-ch because I d* „o ”,htk 

of a iZim o,J T* ‘T- ’ CMC hc " >" U» .pin. 
»M> <l,e J\Z^, ” 0, 5"P«* place i. Viatel 

M» name wiUi politic aai pSbia ‘Jot^cZiZ if* “ .• Si ““' C 
contribution 10 the nncp c . . ■ E services ata ^ 

to the higher values of life " araj WerCj 1 knolv ilis contribution 
not only for this coin nr v "r* C ^ tt ® fea6err and tIlat Wa * intended 
for aH Y u!Z TkZ l\ 0r ** f* ^ but fof al1 ««**. «kI 

«* -*i5 E V£ “tr*2 
5;: “t;v ou - - * *- “ “ 

to be able m^Lr ^ GandW -. 100 much under his influence. 
What is unF lSC . , l f ** services he rendered to the nation. 

India knm' 0r ljn * ltC i li tba * ' VC are 100 ,iear **““ ®wn to follow him. 

he has left us^Our wh T^Yr™ ^ thC spiritual hc,ita S e which 
IkaZ. v ? wl, °. Ie llfe ' 0Ur wh 0le culture, o»r whole dvt- 
taueht and' r ” °. e ^ditjon is based on tilings which he preached, 
go AvftI P* ct «e • While lie did not want that anyone should 

the inn .“*?* ° F ad «l uaee <*****&& he did not attach all 

I,fe ? He was a fi„„ believer in 

all die samf He 7" 7* ^ a, ° ne ' but hc bread 

of the po7 ' a “ achei1 mudl Stance to the cause 

<0 dieHC!i n 7 SWar ° ir . **** «** Vmt deal of attention 
Plans for th ° IWtlt ' m dns Iand ‘ are having plans after 
All that is goJcTsiTf 6 ° l TaWing lht UUCCfiaI stai,dard of ™r Hie. 

higher values of Uk \v ** ***' let “ noE fol ^ et the other 
=»nd the bhaian x I y We . want eadl individual to be really good, 

Wtf m.‘ H J ““ T SU " K h “ " hi[ « “ » I- » 

Vahhnav, fie rt J v *^ F "’ when ° ,he15 art ,n F<» « a true 
in die proce s xi ” ' ' C pail? ° f othm bwi <ioes not fed proud 
U«i*n. We L th; **' ^ ° tfier ^ >•> that 

things. We he CO , Uniry necd toda >' to revive memories of these 
going Xvrom / r C ° n,p ! amts of this tiun S 8° in g wrong or that thing 
character is unable? 7 ^ man ‘ That — ‘hat our 
comes hot ™*? r 6 ^ lhat k * put to That 

many daemons and in many ways. There is greed, 
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there is fear,. tlicie is also a desire to loid it over others, We hinc 
got to rid ourselves of these things. If Mahatma Gandhi is remem¬ 
bered a thousand years lienee* it will be so because of fits teachings. 
Lei us, thereforej cadi one of us* in his or her own humble way, 
try u> follow the path which he chalked out for us and for the world. 
We have got Gandhi memorial erected in many places in this 
country. But the greatest and the best memorial to him can be 
erected in the form u£ our right thought* and right deeds. 

With Eliis noble prayer, let us disperse. 
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THE WAY OP THE BUDDHA* 


On tins auspicious (Jay, which Is the 2,50Oth anniversary of the 
lor ? Buddha ' 1 * nd ** ««** » all MfaUrt* 

is country ami outside u, It is a great day for the whole world 
11 0LUMS ot!r attention on one of the stibllmest of messages in 
the heritage of mankind. E^rd Buddha's message appears to be in 
LOntrast with current world trends and yet it irresistibly attracts the 
iunderliet on account of its loftiness, universal peace and tolerance 

J ”„ i >racllca l approach to die problems which man has had and 
wifi always have to face in the world. 


As an humble admirer of Lord Buddha, I would commend his 
1 11 P art ’ ctd3rJ >' Jl ' s moral discipline embodied in the Eight- 
° 4 1 1 to IT1cn aild a B nations. Perhaps never before was the 

world so tom by strife and violence, and the need of Buddha’s message 
ol Iove ' to,erance at1ti peace was never greater than It is today 

Buddha did not preach from a high pedestal. His teachings are 
essentially practical, meant for common men in all walks of life. 

. hq P rind P le of avoiding extremes and preferring die golden mean 
* a val “ al,le contribution to world thought. The madhyam marge 
" r . MKk,!rJ Pl[fl essentially makes for peace and paves the way for a 
practical solution of complicated problems with which the path of 
mankind has been beset in all ages and all dimes. With the progress 
Scici,ee and all-round advance in man's faculties, the present-day 
problems between man and mail and nation and nation have assumed 
:i Proportion altogether unthought of in ancient or medieval ages. 

Jieen in the light of the present-day situation when atomic 
energy seems to lie vesting man with boundless capacity to do good 
or Buddha's philosophy of life and his message to mankind 

'■> "f pm titular significance today. Far from heing outmoded, it has 
•ivsuiucd for discerning men an importance equal to life itself. 

luinanity is literally on die cross-roads today. We shall have 
ir ! e . c * de " bet her with all die advance made by science we have to 
i J esti-it’ making scientific technique a real blessing for every man, 
■viethcr we must qjrcu inscribe our vision and pin our faith on 

Brjjaifeost talk on iht pvt nf flu rt dim Jayonli, 23 Wav. 1956. 
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weapons of aggression. The latter course is bound to lead to world¬ 
wide dashes, of which we have seen quite a few in living memory. 
This way lies destruction and, may be, the very doom of mankind. 
Following the path of peaceful coexistence as preached by the Buddha 
appears to bo the only alternative to destructive wars and subsequent, 
misery. Luckily, this fact is now beginning to be widely appredated. 
Thoughtful persons in all countries real ire that the time has come 
when the Buddha’s path of love and peace, long enshrined in books, 
should be adopted in a more practical form in order to save the 
world from sure annihilation. 1 hope the 2,5QQth anniversary ol 
the Buddha will give an impetus to this belief and thus create a 
climate of opinion in which the wisdom and the feasibility of the 
Lord’s message will l>e pondered earnestly. 

The birth of Prince Sidhartha, who lived like any other mortal 
being and who attained niruflua or the state of highest bliss through 
consdous endeavour arid persistent effort, is perhaps the biggest 
single event in the history of our country, if not of the world. 
Though India is a haloed land where the Buddha trod, lived and 
preached, as a matter of fact Gautama, like other prophets, belongs 
to the whole world and his message is truly universal. 

On this solemn occasion, I have great pleasure in extending a 
hearty welcome to all those foreign visitors who have come to India 
in connection with the Buddha Jayanti. Let me hope that in our 
joining together in paying our homage to the Enlightened One ati 
of us will be inspired by his message and that the common fount 
of this inspiration will also bring different nations of the world 
closer to one another in realisation or the truth of the eternal values 
embodied in that message. 


BUDDHA JAYANTI* 

it is 2,500 years today that Gautama attained mahttparinirvanti 
and became Buddha for all times, and it is to commemorate that 

■ Speech delivered at a public meeting ei Ramliia Grounds, New Ddkj, fa 
celebration of the 2500ih ennfrmiery of the moAnoorininwirJi of Lord Bud'.l'*. 
24 STjiv, 1956 . 
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Bud(ii *a Jsyanli today. During 
^ 2 a centuries, Buddha's teachings and his message to mankind 
have been tested on the touchstone of time. As tie review the 
lappemngs o that hoary past and try to compare them with the 
conditions obtaining today, we see in a kaleidoscope as it were nit 
that has been enacted on the stage of history. Among die few 

lit? !S*\ ,J e . reckoned ** abid 'ig or immutable, foremost seem 
e the Buddha s teachings. His message of universal peace and 
tolerance attracts us today in spite of the vast geographical ami 
sncia lunges that Lime wrought m world conditiom in this Ioti^ 
■ind eventful period. That is. why I believe, celebrating the Buddha 
Jayanti is of utmost significance for the world today. 

Buddha's teaching? are characterised by dements which we have 
learnt to ascribe to the modem age or the present-day thought. In 
the truest sense of the word Gautama was a rationalist and reason 
occupied a high place in his scheme of things, so much so that, the 
system which he evolved may well be described as the path of reason. 

I he Buddha enjoined on everyone to purify himself in the light of 
his ow n reason. To achieve this high ideal, he propounded the 
noble Eightfold Path, which embodied eight principles or rules of 
conduct In these, there are five prohibitions, namely, kill not, steal 
not, commit no adultery, lie not, drink no strong drink, of special 
significance. These five rules come to be known Jater on as 
1 .mchshecl. According to the Buddha one who remains steadfast 
m these principles or norms of conduct and follows constantly the 
rail of his reason, can attain nirvana. In actual fact, these principles 
of conduct have universal application and no civilised society in any 
part of the world can have anything to say against them. 

Another special feature of the Buddha's teachings is that what¬ 
ever he tnugilt was acquired through personal exjierience and tested 
by actual practice. Practicality is, therefore, the main characteristic 
of his teachings. He laid before mankind the path of nirvana or 
the highest bliss, but at the same time he insisted that every indivi- 
dual had to strive himself for achieving this goal. The Buddha 
said in clearest possible words that he was no more than a guide or 
-i teacher and that the duty to act or to follow the specified path 
necessarily devolved upon every individual. He also enjoined that 
'-'cryone should be a lamp unto himself so that in the midst of 
enveloping darkness one has to find one's own way with die help of 
11l? * a,n P of reason. This is exactly what is meant by the path of 
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region, The Fanchshecl and the Eightfold Path are there to help 
people to tread on it. 

The Buck!hn looted upon man as the focal point of his teachings. 
Reason lias been assigned such an important place only because 
it is mart's principal attribute, which distinguishes him from all 
other Icings. By lib own example, the Buddha proved how man 
could attain to the highest state by following the path of truth and 
flhimw. In his teachings and Ins conversations with the Bhikshus, 
Gautama never claimed to l>e anything higher than man. In fact, 
he categorically denied being superhuman or an incarnation. He 
ascribed his spiritual development leading to enlightenment to con¬ 
stant endeavour, dint i$ w his ability 10 follow the Eightfold Path. 

Harms or action has been assigned a ^ery high place m Buddhism. 
The Buddha believed in the inevitability ol karma and the immut¬ 
ability of the chain of cause and elfcct, but he also believed that man 
was entirely free to do good actions and avoid bad ones by following 
the call of reason and the Eightfold Path* According to him life 
docs not begin with birth or end with death. Every individual has 
to pass through innumerable lives and ihh chain of death and re birth 
ends only with the attainment of nirvana, The question of good 
and evil, virtue and vice has ever |x?sed a problem before mankind* 
It b necessary for man to understand what is evil and then avoid it 
just as he should know what is good or dhmnma and seek refuge in 
ic. til this way after propounding dhafltma and the Eightfold Path, 
the Buddha invited mankind to follow them with a view to evolving 
themselves into highest beings and not for the sake of entering heaven 
after death. This appears out and ont to be a modem conception. 
If the Buddha has equated worldly existence with misery, hr has 
also taught the way of getting the better of that misery .ami achieving 
nirvana by controlling the cause of misery* 

It b generally known how much emphasis the Buddha placed 
on love, nhimm and peace—virtues which have been given the pride 
of place in hb rules of conduct, I dunk it is these rules of conduct 
and moral behaviour which were primarily responsible for ihc 
expansion and wide recognition of the Buddhist faith in ancient 
times. Numberless men and women have achieved peace and true 
happiness by following Buddha's teachings. These teachings and 
the Buddhist way of life have greatly influenced In than thought. 
Even today we look upon those traditions as an integral part of and 
a sublime contribution to Indian heritage. It b our cherished desire 
even today to act up to those principle of conduct. 
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** ,| ist0, . y °_ r lndi \ be:irs *wtimony to the great devdopmem 
Id, followed the readings of Lord Buddha it. the realms of 
culture, art, philosophy, literature and social organisation. His 
ideal inspired the people of this country to great constructive 
ndeaxour. The vast Buddhist literature extant up to this day iji 
Z, and Sanskrit forms is undoubtedly a part of our cultural treasure. 
Not onJy that, this literature found a fertile soil in other countries 
f A * m also a,kl h P roved to ! >e of inestimable value in the cultural 
development of those countries. In the golden age of our history 
there was a tjmc when the great Universities of Takdiashlh, 
jjayini, Nalanda, Vitramshila. etc., were busy developing Asian 
literature and philosophy. Countries like China, Korea," Tibet. 
i mkistan, Mongolia, Java, Sumatra, Burma, etc., were also con 
netted with those universities. Many thousand volumes on 
Buddhism are still in existence in the languages of these countries, 
while the originals in many cases have been lost in India. For aliout 
etglu centuries, from the days of Asoka up to the limes of the 
mperial Guptas, Buddhhm was our chief source of inspiration in 
tie field of fine arts. Ihe Buddhist art also inspired other Asian 
countries like Afghanistan, East Asia, Central Asia, China, Ceylon, 
etc., and largely influenced local trends In art and culture. A large 
section of the world's human population derived inspiration from 
Buddhist art and culture. The present-day development of Indian 
an has also been greatly inspired by the art of Ajanta. 

Ihc important conclusions at which the Buddha arrived as a 
result of his relentless efforts and experience occupy a very high 
place in the history of world thought, and their importance from 
'he point of view of the edification of mail is of extraordinary Import, 
urc is hardly a parallel in world history to the originality anti 
freedom of thought which Lord Buddha displayed, although, 
naturally enough, he was not a little influenced by the traditional 
ought of India. Assigning a high place to the theory of hnrmu 
in hh system may be died as examples of that influence, 
j» order io appreciate the Buddha's reaction to the traditional Indian 
J< ' JL | S bought and to know why he laid so much emphasis on 
thinking independently of those beliefs and searching the 
u I Xlt ^ 1 f° r themselves, it is essential to understand the hisforv 
? ^nies and the conditions then prevailing iti India. It was 

Operative for any reformer or religious leader to remedy ihc laxity 
j! 11 ^ ear prevailing confusion of thought. Although the BtiddEia 
'urn shed at that parricitlar time in our history and had before him 
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a set of specific conditions to which he inevitably reacted. Ills great 
ness lies in the fact that the remedies which he evolved as a result 
of hh search for truth and spiritual perfection hold good even after 
a lapse of 2,500 years and hi$ teachings are act no wl edged ly a source 
of inspiration and right-thinking even today. 

The teachings oF Lord Buddha, the trends developed by the 
Buddhist faith and the consequent renaissance in the realms of 
culture, art and literature, became in course of time a part ol die 
Indian life, tradition and ail lure, and are so even today. Not only 
India but the whole world needs today the sublimating and edifying 
message oE Lite Buddha. Just as human welfare and service of 
mankind were the ideals of Bodhisattua and the alleviation of human 
suffering was looked upon as a goal to be preferred even to mofahn 
or nirvana itself, even so also it is essential that the presen t-efay world 
should place before itself die welfare qf man and die removal of 
want and misery as the foremost ideals to wwk for. 

Tattha or craving was considered by the Buddha as the real 
cause of misery. He believed that if rising above craving and greed 
by following the rules of good conduct, man could develop the 
faculty of renouncing or giving away voluntarily, all misery would 
disappear automatically. The theory of renunciation is not a new 
concept for our country. Even since the beginning of Indian 
thought, renunciation has been looked upon as a high ideal. By 
his astute logic and extraordinary reason, the Buddha provided a 
firmer basis for it. Each today Ate have in our country saints like 
Vinoba Ehave who have kept that tradition alive. The basis of 
Sarvodaya and Bhoomidm ls„ after alb nothing but renunciation P the 
capacity to give away voluntarily. Renunciation really means wilful 
surrender of rights and privileges in the larger interests o£ the 
society or the nation. 

The life of Lord Buddha and his feeling of love for all beings, 
would ever remain a high ideal before the world. It was his belief 
ihat violence cannot end violence but peace and charity alone can 
end iu The best known illustration o£ the truth of this dictum i* 
provided by Asoka's life. Distressed by the suffering and misery 
caused by bis war in Kalinga, he rightly understood and realised the 
significance of this truth. Not only did Asoka adopt ii in his own 
personal life but also made it the basis of Iris entire State policy. 
He abandoned war for ever and looked upon victory' of dhummt 
to be the greatest victory, A war in present-day conditions =s 3- 
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thousand times more destructive and terrible than Asofca’s icar of 
Kalinga. 

Today man is on die cross-roads. Thanks to his researches and 
scientific inventions, he can say with pride that in many a sphere 
lie has got over the limitations nature imposed upon him. Me has 
thus not only opened for himself the gateway of limitless progress 
but also acquired the capacity to tread on it to unihought of length 
and height. He has come to have sway over limitless sources of 
material comfort. It is an irony of fate that the very same capacity 
has given man access to limitless power of destruction. It is for this 
reason that one witnesses so many conflicts and clashes in the world. 
Violence cannot eradicate violence just as it is not possible to extin¬ 
guish fire by pouring oil on the flames. Even so by following the 
above principles of Lord fluddha can the world avert wars and 
enjc*y the blessings of peace. 

Inspired by that ideal free India adopted the Asoka Chakra as 
her State emblem. Undoubtedly we owe allegiance to that ideal 
even though we may not be able to act up to it in our present 
circumstances. With all our weaknesses and failings we have to 
follow the rules of conduct laid down by Lord Buddha and to derive 
inspiration from them in the formulation of our national and 
international policies. It is our high ambition that the day may 
come when we are also able to show the spiritual fervour and moral 
strength that Asoka showed after the Kalinga war. Whether we 
succeed or not in that high endeavour, I think it is die duty of all 
peace-loving nations of the world today to adopt this ideal as a 
basis of their State policy. It h my earnest hope and prayer that the 
efforts being made by various countries to agree on the programme 
of disarmament will bear fruit Then alone shall we lie aide to say 
that the world h not indifferent to Buddha's message and AsoLVs 
ideal and that we are endeavouring to mould our lives on Buddha's 
incontrovertible tenet that non-violence, not violence, can end 
vaolence and aggression. Howsoever difficult of achievement this ideal 
might look today, I am sure a day would come when the jjeare 
promised by ft and the sure annihilation threatened by war would 
inevitably drive mankind to accept that ideal. 

In this atomic age, man must decide whether he would figlu 
violence with violence or with friendliness. May god give India the 
strength to disarm herself and thus prove that she places no reliance 
r m brute force E The day India is able to do that, she would become 
unconquerable. Till then she cannot come out of the vicious circle, 
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nor place before the world Pancfuheel with, its pme, unalloyed 
™ d glowing glory. Whether India k able to do so or not. must 
other powerful nations remain incapable of appreciating the signi¬ 
ficance of the perennial truth embodied in this ideal } 

There is a dim ray of hope visible on the horizon. Several 
countries are inclining towards Fanchshcel and some have already 
accepted it. The big powers, even if they art not contemplating 
today a complete ban on armament, are at least thinking of limiting 
it anti talks are proceeding on this issue. When will the day dawn 
when they realise dies truth and give an opportunity to nil countries 
m utilize their power and resources not for destructive purposes but 
in the interests of peace and happiness? If these celebrations are 
able to attract popular attention towards diis problem, they will 
have proved successful and served a great cause. 

I am glad to announce that the Government of India have 
decided to create a Chair in Buddhist Studies in the University of 
Delhi in commemoration of ihc Buddha Javan ii celebrations. 


BUDDHA JAYANTI EXHIBITION, EGMORE 

/ na Hgt* rvi l Address 
2? May, !9$6 

h gives me genuine pleasure to l>c associated witfii this function 
of opening of the Exhibition of Buddhistic art. As has been pointed 
out, during the last week or so, we have Ijeen celebrating the 2500* 
anniversary of the parmirvana of Hhagvan Buddha. In all parts 
of the country, we have had meetings and other forms for expressing 
our deep reverence to his memory. We have utilised tfus 
occasion to remind ourselves of the great teachings and the 
great message which the Buddha gave us and to the world at 
large. We have reminded ourselves how, within a short |>eriod r 
the teachings of the Buddha covered not only the whole of India 

but also a great part of South-East Asia. Central Ada, China and 
japan. 
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hi India ilsejfj, BuddMun flourished for at least a tboiwtmd years 
uf "inch wc can justly be proud, because, it was not only a religions 
revival, but a revival in every sphere of life, in ait, in culture, ;md 
even today we see remains of what was achieved in those days bv 
uur artists. This Exhibition will itself show to you what we were 
■ iale lu achieve in thuie days and how even today our artists are 
Taking inspiration fiuin what wc have of those achievements of 

m,r iincest015 ' WiiS llot OJ,| y i« die field uf art, but even more su 
m U,f: spiritual field, that die Buddha lived and taught us to five, 
lie created a new set of values for us. We were undoubtedly rich 
in our philosophic thought and in our metaphysical literature even 
bdore the Buddha. And it is, 1 believe, right to say that Buddhism 
not a new faith, but only a sort of protestant schism which grew 
out of Hinduism. 

It is, 1 believe, wrong to suggesL that Buddhism was destroyed in 
India, As a matter of fact it was absorbed by Hinduism. It emerged 
01,1 ? £ Hinduism ami got merged into Hinduism in course of time. 
,u behest heritage is the heritage not only of the Buddhists alone, but 
oi the Hindus tis much. We can all claim today the Buddha in 
'he truest sense as an Avatar so far as the Hindus are concerned. 
ArLti all the shila which the Buddlm preached is nothing hut the 
ifimii and uiyaina of the Hindus. The same importance and 
emphasis are attached to life, to the control of the senses, to die 
principle of renunciation hi Hinduism as in Buddhism, and these 
*nc die fundamental teachings of the Buddha as much as of the 
l pnitishails. We, therefore, claim all the Buddhists us our own and 
we l tope they treat us as their own. That is the great lesson we 
hate to learn out of the celebrations which w r c have had fu, these 
several days, 

I he world today needs the message and the teachings of die 
oudxilia more dian ever before. With die great advance in the field 
must reconsider its values. And unless it i$ prepared to do that, ii 
lcmsi ^consider its values. And unless it is prepared to do that, ii 
iintst be prepared for destruction. In this age of the hydrogen 
> ™ 1 ^ 1 ^ ie ^vorld is hound to come back to spiritual values and to 
C[e * lr if not altogether eliminate, something of the materialistic 
conception of life which dominates ns today. Wc see around us 
fgnsj of a reawakening in that seme and die very .science which has 
enabled us to discover new sources of suengdi has also given us 
[hj vi,or to create new forces ol destruction. It is realisation of die 
attci which will force die hands of die world, even if it ii not 
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willing to do so, to reconsider Its values and re-establish the 
dominance of spiritualism over materialism The Buddha Jay anti 
has great value from that point of view, and I am only hoping that, 
as a result of greater emphasis on the teachings of the Buddha, not 
only in those countries which profess to follow its faith, but also in 
other places realisation will dawn that after all we are not moving 
altogether in the right direction and Urn w r e have to change our 
direction* 

That day is coming; it is bound to come. We have to work 
for it. I feel in that respect India Jms a special mission. I hope 
1 ant not arrogating too much to myself when I say that we have a 
special mission. Our whole history, our whole tradition, our whole 
culture bear witness to the fact that we have never relied upon mere 
physical force. Buddhism spread throughout India and outside India 
without physical force. India has used force, no doubt, but never 
for the purpose of enforcing its views on others. Nor lias India ever 
let! a conquering army to another country in its long history. It 
has been subjected to invasions and it has had to submit to foreign 
conquercrs. It has fought in self-defence* but let it be said to our 
credit-1 say to our credit and not to our discredit—that we have 
never led a conquering army out of the bounds of India to conquer 
any foreign country. That being our tradition* may we not hope 
that in this age we may once again give that message to the world— 
that* after all, forcej physical fotce is not everything? We have 
managed to survive without that kind of physical force and I hope 
we shall live to give that message io the world some day. 

Today we arc not in a position to do that because we are not 
able to make good our claim that we depend only upon spiritual 
force. We have won our independence undoubtedly to a certain 
extent depending upon that force. But we cannot claim that it was 
entirely on that account that we won it, II we had won it entirely 
un account of that, then our message would have gone to the world 
by now and we need not have had to wait for Gandhiji or some 
others after him to come and carry that message to the world. But 
since we are only partially true to that message, our work has re¬ 
mained half-done. Now that we have won independence and we 
are free, let us hope that the day will come when we shall be in 3 
position to give that message in a practical way to the world by 
placing before it the ideal of spiritualism as against materialism. 

An Exhibition like the one lam going to open now will remind 
us of many of the things which were done by our ancestors in the 
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past. That will give us a glimpse into the glorious history. I am 
only hope that the present generation will draw inspiration from 
that past and will uphold die great traditions which have been built 
up d uring the centuries* In the present, we canonc afford only to 
be depending upon past traditions. We must build for the hi tore, 
and it is for us to build a future which will be even more glorious 
ihan the past. Let us hope God will give us the strength to do that. 


ADDRESS TO BHIKSHUS 

7 November, 1936 

I am most happy and grateful for the opportunity you have 
given me to meet you all tins evening. As you know die Government 
uf India and die Provincial Governments concerned have taken 
great pains and incurred heavy expenditure this year to improve the 
approaches and also the localities where the sacred Buddhist places 
situated. The total amount spent may add up to a croie ul 
rupees in the course of this year. That indicates die interest which 
the Government of India and the people of India aie taking In 
Buddhism and its sacred places. 

You have been good enough to mention some points which 1 
^hali have looked into. 1 will try to see that as far as possible no 
complaints are left unattended. You have mentioned Bod ha Gaya. 
1 have been personally connected with the Bod ha Gaya affair for a 
pretty long time. More than 25 yeans ago a deputation of Buddhists 
from Ceylon and Burma came here. It wanted to have control of 
the Bodha Gaya temple. At that time though the Congress had 
nothing to do with the Government, it look up the matter and 
appointed a commitEce to make suggestion* as to how best the Bodha 
Gaya temple con id be managed in the interests of all and to the 
satisfaction of the Buddhists. The Committee* of which I happened 
to be Secretary at the time, recommended that the management of 
die temple should be placed in the hands of a committee on 
which Buddhists as welt as Hindus should be represented. That 
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ua 5 because the Hindus also worshipped the Buddha. Their 
method of worship may differ front that of the Buddhists but they 
held Lord Buddha in great veneration as one of the Avatan. We 
eon hi not do any thing at that time as there was a Mahan t in 
actual possession of the temple and he did not agree to part with 
his right. In 1937^ however, when the Congress for the first time 
formed Govern men t m Bihar, ii took up the question of the 
appointment of a temple committee once again. Unfortunately, 
however, the Ministry lasted only a short time and nothing much 
could be achieved. In J946, die Congress again came to power, 
l lie matter seas then reopened and a law* was passed by virtue ol 
which die management of the temple was Taken away from die 
MahanL and entrusted to a committee on which both the Hindus 
and Buddhists were represented. I shall mention the points 
referred lo in your address to die temple committee, anti I see no 
reason why at least two or three matters referred to by you should 
not Ijc complied with unless there are some technical difficulties 
in the way. In any case, I cannot foresee any objection* so far 
as the Government of Bihar is concerned. 

You have said m your address that there is no suitable plat¬ 
form for offering lights in die temple. I do not see any difficulty 
in meeting this request. You have also mentioned that there is 
no arrangement for lights in front of the image all the 24 hours 
of die day and niglu, ami that facilities should be given to pious 
pilgrim* to stick gold-foils lo the image. I shall refer thesv 
matters to the Temple Committee, though personally 1 do not 
see any difficulty in accepting these suggestions. 

You have also said that you require land for budding 
dharmstmitis and rest houses for pilgrims who come for worship* 
I believe that in all these places, in eluding Bodfra Gaya, some 
ilhat'iiuiihuftis have been built which are pretty big and well 
furnished. Sonic houses bare also been built by the well-to-do 
people. If more dli&ntmslinhis are needed, they can certainly he 
buiii with the help of philanthropic organizations and indivi¬ 
duals. Being a thickly populated area, the availability ol land 
may present some problem, hut the Government can always acquire 
hmd for an essential pur|>ose. 

About Kiislunara* you said that you saw some [jcoplc digging 
out bricks from Lire stuj>a r As you know, all sacred places in¬ 
cluding Kushinara have been taken over by the Archaeological 
Department 1 hey are, Lhercfote p protected monuments* and 
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anjouc found damaging them is liable 10 prosecution under die 
ordinary law of the land. 

\ou have also mentioned that ilicic should be facilities for 
die study of die Tibetan language and its ancient literature, I 
may tell you that at Xaianda, which was at one time a great seat 
<.d buddhistic learning, 1, as President, laid the foundation-stone 
o( an institute for the study of Buddhistic literature about four 
jears ago. bince then the Institute has stalled functioning and 
some 30 or 40 students from various countries are already engaged 
in icsearch work there. I do not know whether there are any 
i'-cililies in this Institute for the study of Tibetan literature, but 
1 shall refer this matter to the Director and see whether anything 
1 ">i lie done to encourage the study of Tilietan by the students 
“' 5 ^ so Indian languages by Tibetans and others. Regarding 
1 ic oilier small matters mentioned in your address, I would request 
;uu io give me the points in writing so that f might ask the 
authorities concerned to look into them. 

• am glad that you have had an opportunity of going round 
! |itf country and seeing tilings for yourselves. I have na doubt 
t * 1Cre ;t fireat revival of interest in Buddhistic studies every- 
'■litic and throughout the country modi interest is being taken 
both by die people and by our Suite Governments. In this way, 

1 2500tli mini veiny of Lord Buddha is going to be an occasion 

great significance. We are also organising an exhibition rd 
Buddhist art which will be opened in a few days, i have no 
vuubt that our relations with the Buddhist countries and also 
wuh the Buddhists who are living within our own borders will 
■ceome closer and friendly. So far as the latter arc concerned 
feel ihat we arc oiae with tliem. There is really no difference 
between Hindus and Buddhists. We look upon die Buddhists 
,K with us and I feel sure you would also do likewise and not 
<'Jiisider the teaching!, of Lord Buddha as different from those of 
Hinduism. Buddhism to Hindus is just like Protestantism to 
Ghrts thins, 

fhere may be some dilficuliv as I understand in adjusting 
'flings so as to suit both Maiiayana anti Hinayau schools in details 
id worship. 

At the time when i was in Ihxlim Gaya, there were one or two 
1 1'-itiers tiiat were brought io my notice. It was reported to me 
'h.ii some Buddhists came and made offerings which we do not 
'oi'sider as suitable. Fur example, I might say that some 
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liudtLhlsts- Irani wine countries nude oderiiigs ol meat, and lu 
this objections were raised ^ 1 do not suppose that it is compul¬ 
sory to oder meat, and x£ you can avoid offering it, it will satisfy 
the Hindus. There is a temple in Katinigama, Ceylon, over which 
the Hindus claim to have some right, buL Utis is a matter which 
should be settled with the Ceylonese Buddhists. 

I am very glad to meet you all and I hope your stay in this 
country will be pleasant and you will carry good impressions. 


BUDDHIST ART EXHIBITION, DELHI 

Inaugural Speech 
JO November, 1956 

1 mil grateful to lilt: Lalit Kalu Abdanu fur asking nit to 
inaugurate this Exhibition or Buddhist Art The more one think* 
of the Buddhist way of life, its religious tenets. Its evolution 
a popular faith and its spread in far-flung regions of Asia, dw 
more is one able to understand the great motivating forte behind 
the magnificent and massive worts ul art created during diu hey 
day of Buddhism. These works of art, scattered out only in all 
parts of India, but right from the string of South-East Asian 
countries and the l'licific Islands up to the expansive wastes ol 
Outer Mongolia, and further north and west, represent a creative 
upsurge inspired by Buddha's life and his teachings. 

This fact as also the nature of die paintings and sculpture 
leave none in doubt that the inspiration or Buddhist nrt raaic 
from religion. A large majority of these works, whether painting 
or sculpture, were enlisted to display die glory of die Buddha and 
tiie life of die Master. The story of the Buddha’s ]iast births (th l 
j a takas) and other edifying legends became the primary subject- matte 1 
for inspired artists. 

The stupas, die chatty a halls and the various figures of 
Lord in dilfetent poses cut in stone or rust in metal, go to show 
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record* by linking tho*e gaps. This idea of the use of art is 
perhaps too mundane, but I hope it is not so profane as 10 
persuade anyone to deny the great service rendered by them in the 
field of history* 

M thoughts travel 10 ancient dines, reminding m of Lord 
Buddha and Ills glory, the whole cavalcade of hi story, the mighty 
kings of yore who preferred a monk's robes to a golden throne, 
the great preachers who taught all their lives without renting at 
one place for more than a week, the master artists who genera* 
lion after generation devoted themselves lo the execution of a 
work of art—all these overpower one's imagination, making the 
finest o( the things of life we see today look small, if not msigni- 
ficant. M we see some of these massive structures inlaid with 
finest work of art* we feel the inoderacr can leant a lesson in 
perseverance and devotion to art from those builders. It vyas in 
the Buddhist art and the spirit of that gospd that die genius of 
the Indian race flowered. Great undoubtedly were those people 
ns also die works which they have left behind,, and equally great 
are they today, the passage ol so many centuries not withstanding- 

This Exhibition o( Buddhist Art which the Lalit Kak 
Akadami has organised is an excellent idea. 1l will provide an 
opportunity to people to appraise the campus ol the Buddhist Art 
as also to appreciate its beauties, 1 congratulate the OfgpiuseTC 
of tills Exhibition and have great pleasure in declaring It open. 


THE GREAT TEACHER" 

"I he celebrations which have been going on for some time in 
connection with the 2 P 500th anniversary of the mahaparhiirwtM 
of Lord Buddha, have served to carry the Lord's benign message 
and his teachings throughout the world, particularly in BuddhM 
countries and India. Fortunately these celebrations have come ai 
a lime when man had begun to feel tired of wars and violence, 

*JWeh ai the concluding function of the Budiiha W ml. New Delhi, 24 
November, 3956. 
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by ilie Buddha Jayanti celebrations to remember and concentrate 
on the Lord's message. X trust that in ihe interests of peace and 
happiness mankind will turn more and more to this message. It 
is gratifying indeed that some nations have accepted Panchsheel. 
a code of international behaviour based on that very message* J 
am sure mutual differences and the feeling of suspicion can be 
got over by adopting Panclisheel and the world can free itself from 
the use of brutal force. 

Lord Buddha's life, his significant pronoun cements on matters 
of importance and his message are an open book for everyone. 
Anyone may benefit from them and raise himself high. In our 
country where the loos'd achieved mmimi and preached his first 
sermon, the people hold him in the highest possible esteem- In 
accordance with ancient traditions our jienple con ferret! on him 
the status of divine incarnation and up to this day I^ord Buddha 
is being worshipped in the form of Vishnu, one nf the Hindu gods. 
Lord Buddha's message and religions tenets have made a deep 
impression on the Hindu faith and his shtela still forms a part 

of it. 

In all humility, 1 would like to say one thing more. As 1 
said, I*oid Buddha achieved ninwma in this land and ii was from 
here that he directed the propagation of his faith. For centuries, 
vast numbers of people of this country remained Buddhists and 
great kings and devout bkikshvs carried the Lord's message 
zealously to many a foreign land* As chance would have it P or 
may be ns a result of certain historical causes, in course of time 
the Buddhist faith as an institution practically disappeared from 
the land of its origin* In spite of all these developments I can 
claim that throughout these two thousand years nr more, the faadi 
and reverence of the people of this land towards Lord Buddha h»^ 
never shaken. Z wonder if a parallel to such a development c,ui 
Sh! found anywhere else in the annals of the world* T do T] ° l 
know of any other country where a prophet took birth, when, 
for centuries the population o! that country followed his fauh 
and later on, having somehow deviated from it p the whole pcoph- 
generation after generation, continued to hold that prophet m 
the same esteem and reverence, as has been the case in India with 
regard to Lord Buddha. Who knows this tolerance and the fry ¬ 
ing of liberality might be the gift of Lord Buddha himsdf to lhl? 
laud ? 
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As 1 have said above, the world is today passing through a 
critical period. While science has touched the lofty heights of 
development, it seems man has mistaken material prosperity for 
the only or real source of happiness. In fact, this belief is no 
more true than a mirage. Unless mankind develops an attitude 
of non-attachment towards material prosperity, one can never attain 
peace and abjure violence. It is only a proper synthesis of scientific 
knowledge and spiritual principles which can pull mankind out 
of its quandary. Man must give a place to the spiritual angle in 
his life. If he Lads to do so p he Avail ever find himself on shaky 
ground. Having controlled the forces of nature, man must imbibe 
the spiritual principle so that he can be master of his own happi¬ 
ness and well-being* 

Luckily there are indicat cons that the world has begun to 
appreciate this problem. There have been prophets who saw the 
gulf between material prosperity and true happiness. Those great 
men have also given a warning to mankind. The teachings of 
Lord Buddha come to us as a blessing in such a situation. May 
we imbibe the teachings of the Lord and follow the path of peace 
and happiness, is my prayer, lit this also lies the success of the 
celebrations organized in connection with the Buddha Jayjnij. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT* 

India lives very largely in villages. Although during recent 
times ihe urban population has been increasing very rapidly, about 
SO per cent of our people still live in the villages. Anything done 
to bring about an all-round improvement of the villages and those 
who inhabit them should not only be welcomed p bin given all 
jxjssibte encouragement by the State and the people at large. 
Mahatma Gandhi therefore attached the greatest importance to the 
welfare of tillages. It is a happy idea to inaugurate the 
Community Development Programme on his birthday. 

The terms 4 'Comm unity Development" and "Community 
Project" may be new, but the concept is very old. Basically, this 
concept means many-sided development of villages as distinguished 
from development relating to particular aspects. Experience In the 
working ol the Grow More Food Programmes as welt as the pro¬ 
grammes undertaken by various Stale Governments and private 
agencies functioning in the sphere of village uplift, has established 
that all aspects o£ rural life are inter-related* and that no lasting 
results can be achieved if individual aspects of it are dealt with 
in isolation. This does not mean that particular problems should 
not be given prominence, but the plans for them should form part 
of. and lie integrated svlth, those for achieving the wider arm*. 
This can be achieved only if the energies of ihe administrative 
machinery of the States and the best unofficial leadership and 
enthusiasm of the masses, are all enlisted in its favour and con¬ 
certed action is taken for the all-round improvement of agriculture, 
education, health, sanitation, welfare oE cattle, provision of employ' 
meut, etc., etc. Under the inspiration given by Gandhi ji. a Inige 
amount of selfless work has been done by his followers In various 
parts of the country* and other organisations and individuals have 
also done considerable work in that direction. The resources how- 


* Speech briKLdoc^L GQ the Decision ol the inauguration ol Compniimly D^r- 
lopmeitt Frcgra rtrmr on 2 October, 1952. 
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ever, both in money and technical personnel, available to these 
have been limited and the progress consequently has not l«cn as 
rapid or extensive as one would have wished. The Indo-Unued 
Suies Technical Cooperation Agreement of January 1952 has, l 
am happy t q say, oj>ened up new possibilities of advance along 
these lines, 

i have always believed that the Indian peasant is no novice 
in agriculture anti bus practical experience which goes back to 
many generations. The remarkable adaptability with which the 
Jiihar peasant, lor example, has taken to the cultivation of new 
varieties of sugarcane to suit the requirements of sugar mills which 
have grown up during the last two decades shows quite dearly that 
the charge that the Indian peasant is conservative and does not 
care to adopt improved methods cannot stand scrutiny. What is 
necessary, therefore, is to demonstrate to him to his satisfaction that 
lE new method or a new variety gives a larger yield or is otherwise 
profitable. 

The most serious problem facing the country today is the one 
relating to insufficient production of food in the country. Even 
before the last Great War, India had been importing about ]£ 
million tons of rice every year from Burma, The deficit has 
increased □$ a result of partition in consequence of which the sur¬ 
plus areas of West Punjab and Sind have gone over to Pakistan. 
The increase In annual demand for foodgrains on account of 
increase in population has also been appreciable. To augment 
internal supplies it has been necessary for Government to import 
large quantities of foodgrains, the imports in the year 1951 teach, 
mg the figure of 47 lakh tons. 

Our Planning Commission, the Government and all thought- 
ful people have been anxiously considering ways and means of 
increasing the food production for the purpose of closing this gap 
between production and requirement. The big river valley pro¬ 
jects, some of which are ahead y taken in hand, and others which 
are under contemplation, will take time to l>e completed, and are 
not expected to yield immediate rcsulu. For meeting the present 
deficit, we shall have to rely very largely on the minor irrigation 
projects, such as wells, tanks and tnbe-wdfs. Water available from 
small rivers rivulets and channels can also be utilised. I am 
convinced, there Is a great deal of scope for these small projects and 
1 have no doubt that, if Lhcsc are satisfactorily bandied, we shall 
be able to close the existing gap in our food supply, I am therefore 
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happy to no lice that in a community project area covering approxi¬ 
mately 300 villages and 150,000 acres of cultivable land, nearly a 
Lhird of the expenditure will be on minor irrigation, works. If these 
are carried out through co-operative societies and the people living 
in these areas contribute in labour, which absorbs nearly SO to 90 
per cent of the expenditure on these small irrigation projects, the 
amount made available for this purpose will be very much more than 
would otherwise be the case + I am hoping that this voluntary labour 
will be coming forth In an abundant measure to make these pro¬ 
jects not only successful but also more extensive than if they 
were to be carried out only with the help of the nsnncy made 
available, 

Next to water, comes manure. This may be either chemical 
or organic or rather a combination o£ both. For chemical manure, 
provision has been made for 105,000 tons of fertilizer in the 
Agreement with the T + C.A. This will be supplemented by 
supplies from the output of the Sindri Factory. But increasing 
attention will have to be paid to die optimum util isation 
of compost and Farmyard manure and other organic village 
man u rial resources winch have not so far been as fully 
exploited as they could be. Improved seeds and improved 
methods of cultivation with improved implements will also 
have to be made available to the cultivator for increasing the 
yield. 

In all these directions, attempts will be made to utilise die 
results of scientific research. Hitherto, each Department of the 
State has approached the villager through its own hierarchy and 
the weakest link in each is the last olhcial who has to be in touch 
with the villager. In or tier to get over this basic difficulty* the 
community development programme quite rightly lays a great 
deal of emphasis on the setting up of an organisation for intensive 
rural work similar in conception to the ' extension" or "advisory' 
services in the United States of America, the United Kingdom 
arid elsewhere. The basic idea is that at the project headquarters, 
there will be experts in agriculture and animal husbandry. c<> 
operation* agricultural engineering, etc., and for a group of villages, 
there would be a village level worker or Gram Scvak who wall 
have a basic training in agricultural science and animal husbandry 
supplemented by intensive training in extension methods and 
practices. Fie w x ill be the carrier of the message to the door of 
the villager and will thus form the pivot of the scheme of develop 
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me lit iii these areas. He will be a nfHiJti-piupo»e man and in's 
u-oik will not be conceived or executed along narrow depart mental 
lines, but will lie intended to inspire the people and enlist their 
enthusiasm for a fuller life and for earning the wherewithal 
for it. 

So scheme of agricultural development can succeed unless 
adequate facilities are provided for agricultural finance. These 
are of two kinds ■ (1) long and medium term* and (2) short term. 
For the long and met! in in term loans required for financing minor 
irrigation works or land reclamation! there is a provision in the 
Community Development budget ah hough h is necessarily of a 
modest nature. For the short term loans, no provision has been 
made and here the success of all these efforts will depend on the 
growth of a healthy co-operative movement. The workers in the 
project areas must therefore aim at die early establishment qE a 
mufti-purpose co-operative society in every village or group of 
villages, fn addition to providing for the short term credit needs 
of the people, such co-operative societies will act as an educative 
agency of very great value and will also assist the villagers in 
EiUpplememiiig the small amount of money which fs now being 
made available for rural development. The co-operative credit 
societies which have been tried on an extensive $tale in the country 
have not given as good results as one would have wished and it 
iSj therefore, necessary to he careful and cautious in their handling 
and it is to be hoped that their multi-purpose nature will make it 
possible for them to function in a more satisfactory manner and 
meet the various needs of village life. 

A project area consists on an average of 2QO i OOQ fwple, which 
means approximately 50,000 employable adult male workers. Owing 
to seasonal conditions, w p ork in agriculture is tatried out only for 
a fraction of the year. In over four-firth part of die country* 
where there are no irrigation facilities, this period is three to four 
months in the year. Even in area^ where Irrigation facilities exist, 
the working period is no more than six to eight months in the year. 

It wilt therefore* be safe to assume that SOjOOO workers in the 
project area have* on an average, about half the year as idle time 
on their hands. This reveals the dimensions of unemployment and 
under-employment in the countryside and unless this time Is fully 
utilised, the work of village uplift will remain incomplete. The 
nature of agricultural w r ork is such that this spare time is not 
available in a continuous stream, but is broken up in little bits* 
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\t am be utilised only if alternative occupations such as 
village and cottage industries are provided which will nor 
require continuous operation but could be interrupted and taken 
up again without imposing any serious dislocation or loss. My 
hope is that along with the work of agricultural improvement, 
this side of the problem will also be given due attention, so that 
the time which is now wasted perforce might be utilised. II even 
a quarter of this idle lime could be harnessed for voluntary effort 
or self-help programme the contribution which the village people 
would be making thro ugh iheir efforts will be able to provide an 
amount equal to the provision made in the community development 
programme. 

Full development of a community cannot be achieved without 
a strong educational base and without a satisfactory health pro¬ 
gramme. 1 am glad to find that in the field of education, emphasis 
has been laid on the expansion of basic educational faeiliLies. The 
health organisation of the project area will consist of primary health 
units and a secondary health unit equipped with a hospital and 
a mobile dispensary at the headquarters of the project for 
serving the area as a whole. It is to be hoped that it will be 
possible to expand these educational and health facilities as the 
economic condition of the people living in the project area 
Improves as a result of these developmental activities and there is 
an all-round Improvement In agriculture and village anti cottage 
industries resulting in a general rise in the economic condition of 
the people. 

The work ahead is difficult* A small beginning is being made. 
If v.e make a sincere effort* die small seed which we are solving 
toda^ will grow Into a huge and mighty tree in course of time* J, 
theiefore. appeal to all, whether directly connected with the excar 
tion of this programme or nor, to make their contribution to ihls 
effort and make it a success. Those areas which have been selected 
for these projects should consider themselves fortunate, but they 
should also realise their responsibility because on their success 
depends the future expansion and extension of these projects. The 
Government help as also the aid generously given by the U«5LA*i 
w]\\ undoubtedly go a long way, but there is no doubt that unless 
die people take up this work as their own and put their heart 
InLo it, with a determination to make it successful, the result 
cannot be satisfactory. It has, therefore, ip be taken up in a spirit 
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of service and with enthusiasm. Mahatma Gandhi used to look 
Ltjwn all work for die common benefit as yajna and it is in dm 
sj>nit of yajna tfiat die work has to be undertaken and a«om- 
j , , 1 can only hope and pray that the Government 

and die people will work hand in hand in this mighty effort, 


AN IMPORTANT RAIL LINK* 

ihis is uiy first official visit to this part of the country, and 
1 aUl £ iad that tll « occasion for it has been provided by the com¬ 
pletion of one of the major railway constructions which our 
fSational Government have undertaken after Independence. 
Kandfa Tort, and die Kandla-Gandhidham-Decsa Railway, meant to 
connect the port with the main system of Indian Railways, are 
parts of an important development scheme planned Tor Cultli 
and its neighbourhood. 1 am sure that when all these projects 
come into effective operation, they will assist the industrial future 
of this part of the country and ensure the material prosperity of 
its people. 

Ports are important gateways of commerce and dieir develop¬ 
ment. brings to the areas they serve an accelerated pace of economic 
activity. 1 he history of the remarkable industrial progress of the 
areas around Bombay and Calcutta indicates the character of the 
contribution which u port is exacted to render to its hinterland 
legion. Hie commerce that a port helps to promote provides not 
only gainful employment to thousands of people, but it also 
encourages and fosters various subsidiary industries. The essential 
condition behind such constructive development Is the existence 
ol economical and efficient transport facilities between the port 
and the areas between which traffic tends to flow. So far as Kamila 
l ' concerned, dtis condition will be met by the construction of 
die Kandla-Gandhidham-Dcesa Rail Link. This is an important 

* Speech on ike accuua of tlic opeoiag of the KnndL-Gamiliiiifiajn.Dei.'ss 
lta|l " 4 r. « CamlhiJiiam, 2 October, 1&52. 
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achievement indeed as Catch is being connected for the first time 
by rail with die metre gauge railway system in the mainla nd> 1 

have no doubt that Kami la can look forward to the same prospect 
of development as the older major ports have had. 

The construction of this railway is no mean achievement. 
Within a period of less than three years from the commencement 
of the wort* a length of 170 miles has been completed. It las been 
constructed entirely by Indian officers and men. It is a matlci 
for gratification that our Railway Administration has, during ilie 
last five years since the attainment of Independence, succeeded 
not only in repairing and rehabilitating out railways which had 
suffered so extensively and so grievously (hiring the war, but also 
in building die Assam Rad Link In the northeast ami the Kiindh- 
Gandhidham-Deesa Link in the west in spite of the tremendous 
difficulties which it las hnd to face, and 1 tender to it my most 
cordial congratulations on the^ great acliicvemcuts- 

I welcome the new schemes promoted in Catch, particularly 
for die reason that it has not so far shared equally in die indus¬ 
trial and economic progress of the country, and many of its enter 
prising sons and daughters have found is necessary to utilise their 
talents elsewhere In the country. II our political independence 
h to have a real meaning, it must be translated into econnmi' 
terms r There has to conic about a general levelling up ol 
economically less advanced parts of the country. The geographical 
situation and lark of proper communications have tucked could 
billed largely to the rather comparative isolation and batk^nl 
conditions of Cuttli. Another reason is to lie found In the limited 
resources of Cuich itself. P;m s of Catch lave occasionally been 
threatened, by famine and draught, and want of communication'' 
has rendered it difficult to reach succour to the areas affected 
1 lie line will serve the vast hinterland of the new port extending 
as far as Kashmir, and Including South Punjab* Rajasthan and 
Delhi, and even West U.P^ which were previously served b> 
Karachi, The area Is reported to have large deposits of mineral 
wealth which await proper exploitation io the immediate 
advantage of Cntch and the larger interests of the country- 1 3111 
also interested to note that there may l>e possibilities of land 
reclamation in die area covered by the Little Batin', which b 
watered by the lianas River, If this comes about, it will help 
to extend agriculture in this area* and thus increase the procluciinn 
of food in the country. 
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'-The plan of developing ibis part of India has given a Eresh 
hope to the displaced persons who have now been resettled at 
Gan dhidham , the new township that has been designed and b 
Wing developed according to modem standards of town planning. 
In Gandhidham, we have established a large colony of educationally 
advanced people who were obliged to migrate from hind after 
Partition. This community brings to Cutch its resources cd 
business ability, experience and judgment; and thus will help to 
make a substantial contribution to the development of trade and 
industrial expansion in Cutch. 1 acknowledge with gratitude die 
work done by the Corporation and trust the contribution oi the 
residents of Gandhidham Lo the general development of this whole 
region will be equally great. 

The planning of Gaftdhidham itself has been remarkable 
Unlike the older port towns which have grown rather haphazardly, 
depending on the expansion of the ports themselves, die planning 
of Gandhidham lias proceeded along with that ot die new Ksmdla 
Port* The initiative here was taken by die Stndlii Resettlement 
Cor|K>ration and, with expert technical assistance and Government 
participation* the township h expected to provide for the social 
and cultural as well us the business requirements of the prosper- 
Live papulation* There U generous provision for the needs of 
future expansion. 1 trust the Land Development Board, which 
now controls the construction work, will so develop the township 
as to make it a model town. 

After what the Minister for Railways and Transport lias told 
join there is litdc more for me to add. I may pohiL out, however, 
that political integration has rendered it possible for the finances 
and resources of the entire country to be deployed towards die 
development of areas which have lieen comparatively backward 
so long. Cutch need no longer feel isolated or backward* Its 
economic progress wiU be centred largely round Gandhidhain and 
the pulsation of its activity will be reflected in the traffic bandied 
here. 1 am glad to see that the Railway Board have planned the 
railway and the facilities for the public on a scale worthy of the 
prospective importance of Gan dh sham and the development ol 
Cutch. Nothing can be more appropriate than our nice Ling here 
today,, the birthday anniversary of Gandhlji, for a function which 
completes an important stage in the development projects in Cutch. 
Gandhiji had given his blessings to the resettlement programme 
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here, and it was at lib instance that the land was granted foi 
founding the township. 

I am indeed glad to participate in so important a function. 

I now have much pleasure in declaring die Gandhidhain Deesa 
Railway line open. 


COW IN INDIAN ECONOMY* 

India maint a ins about 150 million cauk which constitute 
nearly a quarter of the world's total bovine population* It is thus 
one of die most important countries of die world from the point 
of view of cattle. These animals arc of great social and economic 
value to India which b predominantly an agricultural country aud 
86 per cent of whose population lives on income from land. The 
bullock is die only motive power, available for operations like 
tillage. Irrigation and carting of the land produce to die market, 
A large proportion of die human population is vegetarian to 
whom the only source of animal protein m theft diets b milk 
and its products. It has been lightly said that the cow bear* ofl 
her patient back the entire structure o! Indian agriculture, in 
fact, die cow, from dine immemorial, lias been the centre of uui 
economic structure and it still maintains that punt ion in our hh- 

The average efficiency of our cattle,, however, is largely, limited 
by the economic and environmental factors. Catde rearing centres 
round the small cultivator to die large majority of whom livestock 
raising is an occupation subsidiary to crop production. Tk- 
culuvator is also poor and resourceless* He lives on small frag’ 
me rued holdings and die average number of animats possessed b) 
him b not more dian two or duce. Grazing is poor except during 
monsoons and the available feeds cannot sustain more dian a half 
of die existing population. Marketing facilities are extremely 
inadequate. There h an all round shortage of good bulls of 
known breeding quality. The breeder is thus deprived of :| I3 


* Broaden?! to ihe notion an Gv-iQftHitfiUinrt Day, New Urlbi. Onlobfr. 19.'-- 
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facilities and incentives to pay proper attention to his animals. 
Uie result is that the growth of Indian cattle h very slow and they 
take double the time for their maturity as compared to other 
conn tries. The interval between calvings is very long and wastage 
due to starvation and disease is very high. Thus the cattle popula¬ 
tion, on the whale, is of a low order of efficiency. 

In India* the production of milk as well as the consumption 
of milk and milk products per head of the human population ate 
probably the lowest in the world* According to the J a test esti¬ 
mates the per capita consumption of uitlk is worked out to be 
53 oz. per day. This may he compared with the per capita con¬ 
sumption of milk in some foreign countries—Australia 44-4 oz* h 
Canada S&S 02 .* Denmark 403 oz,, Great Britain 40J oz. and the 
United States of America 35*6 oz. 

It is, however, a heartening fact that the present low produc¬ 
tion of our cows is not due to any intrinsic inability on her part to 
produce but due to unfavourable environmental conditions. Such 
experiments and investigations as have already been conducted, 
have revealed that Indian cattle do possess undoubted potentialities 
for development and that they respond readily to letter methods 
of breeding and feeding. 

The question of the development of caule in India 011 an 
organised basis has been considered from time to lime. It lias 
been found that the main reason, why the efforts of Government, 
as pursued now, do not bear full fruit in the production of 
high class stock is that the villager is not able to provide 
die conditions which Government are able 10 provide in 
their farms. The Key Village Scheme has, therefore, been 
sponsored recently* The immediate object of this scheme is to 
establish a network of key villages in suitable localities throughout 
the country where all the existing undesirable bulls will t>e 
removed and replaced by bulls of known quality* No scrubs will 
be allowed to work in any of these villages. This will enable the 
breeding part of the work to proceed satisfactorily* Once a key 
village is established, it is proposed that the other measures of 
cattle improvement such as better feeding, management and control 
of diseases would he introduced step by step. 

The above is only one aspect ol (he development ol caule. 
At is well-known, though Indian cattle do possess potentialities of 
a high order, nil cattle are not so. There is a. good proportion 
Which is diseased and decrepit. The problem of rattle develop 
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ment in India, as d^where, is die problem of the segregation of 
the good from the bad and the prevention of die undesirables 
from further reproduction. A scheme for die starting of GpsaHans 
or segregation camps, for the maintenance of old and unproduc¬ 
tive cattle in interior forest areas has, therefore, been launched. 
It is considered that die unproductive cattle would advantageously 
be maintained on grazings which are not at present being fully 
utilised and where they might even prove useful for fertilising 
and developing the land. All male animals in these camps would 
be castrated and no further propagation would be allowed. In 
each camp arrangement would be made for Charmalayn Setuom 
where the remains of the dead animals would be fully 
utilised. 

In order to further co-ordinate all work connected with cattle 
development throughout the country, the Covensment ot India 
have recently established the Central Council of Gosamvardiuifut. 
The functions of the Council include 

(«) To advise, co-ordinate and assist the State and Regional 
Goushala Federations in matters relating to the develop¬ 
ment of Gaushflios and Pinjrapoles on proper lines, 

(ft) To encourage the establishment of key village centres for 
die breeding of cat Lie on scientific lines and the stalling 
of Gosadans for bovine cattle, 

(c) To take such measures, as may be necessary to prevent the 
slaughter of useful and productive bovine cattle. 

To take such other measures for Gosamvardhana as may 
be considered necessary from time to time* 

In addition to the Govern ment effort, there is a great deal of 
public enthusiasm in the country for the cow. It is estimated that 
there are about 3*000 Gamhalas and Pinjrapoles in India with a 
population of over six lakh heads of cattle which are being maiiu 
tamed at a cost of about seven crore of rupees per annum. In spite 
of many apparent drawbacks and handicaps from which these 
institutions arc suffering, it has been noticed that p on the whole, 
these places, if organised on proper lines, could very well serve as 
useful centres for improvement of cattle and milk production and 
thus supplement Government effort in the improvement oi 
cattle to a great extent. The financial resources of most of these 
institutions are ample. They have, in addition, public sympathy 
What is needed, therefore, is just to put them on the right lines. Fhc 
Central Council of Gojamuardfiaiia has under consideration a 
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number of schemes for cite reorganisation of these institutions on 
proper lines. 

Today is the Day of Gosvmvnrdtuma and Gopashlami h being 
celebrated ah over the country. Such celebrations have a great 
significance. Our ancestors fully realised the intimate bearing of 
the welfare of the cow on the prosperity of man and by fixing one 
particular day for this purpose, they intended to concentrate atten¬ 
tion on die importance of the cow in our national economy, 
Gopashtami reminds us, how much we owe to die cow and her 
progeny* Let us fully appreciate the significance of this day and 
not observe it only formally as we sometimes do. 

We should make it a day of dedication to the service of the 
cow which is and has been not only a poem of pity, in the words 
of Mahatma Gandhi, but also a giver of the neaar of life and 
dispenser of plenty to us. That sendee should not be merely 
sentimental as it very often is. Sentiment lias to l>e associated with 
intelligence. Service to be effective and helpful has to be rendered 
in a way most suited to present-day conditions. 


HUNDRED YEARS OF INDIAN 
POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS* 

We are lucky in having this centenary of the Posts and 
Telegraphs soon after having celebrated the centenary of the 
Indian Railways. It is on occasions like this that one gets an, 
opportunity of looking back and assessing the past achievement 
-iiid also planning for the future. It is indeed gratifying that 
these important occasions have synchronised w-ith our Five-Year 
Plan. You will agree that correct stock-taking is the essential pie- 
requisite of sound planning ; and I do not think anything could 
make for sounder planning in the field of Tosts and Telegraphs 
than the celebration of this Centenary and organising this exhibi¬ 
tion. 


- * hmunuril speech at die Phi# an J Telegraph*! Centenary Exhibition, New 

DcUl1 - 1 November, 19S3, 
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In the context of scientific progress and amenities o! modern 
life, we are accustomed to think of India as a young country. The 
fact that we became masters o£ our affairs at home only six years 
ago tends to confirm this impression. In reality, this impression 
is an illusion to allay which it will be necessary to know the facts 
about the growth and development of telecommunications in 
India. 

One hundred years ago, telegraph lines begun 10 radiate from 
Calcutta which was then India's capitaL Actually, Ehe beginning had 
been made in this direction 14 years earlier, in 1839* when an 
Englishman, Dr. O’Shaughnessy completed on his own and without 
official assistance, about 21 miles of telegraphic line proceeding 
from Calcutta in the direction of Diamond Harbour. It was, how¬ 
ever, in 1851* that the first telegraph line to carry traffic was 
constructed between Calcutta and Diamond Harbour. The next 
two years may lie said to be a period of experimentation* To¬ 
wards the end of 1853. the experimental stage ended and country¬ 
wide expansion of telegraphic traffic was planned. The first line 
to be taken in hand was between Calcutta and Agra in November, 
1853. Since then, our telegraph services have gone on expanding 
in all directions. 

There are not many countries in the world which could trace 
hack the history of their channels of communications so far back. 
From dm very beginning these services were Government-owned, 
and it is now recognised that die Indian Posts and Telegraph h 
the oldest Government-owned public utility In the world. It is 
a fact of which we can all be legitimately proud. 

The great strides which the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Depaii- 
ment has made since the pre-Mutiny era would do credit to any 
Administration, Although it has been said that our British rulers 
did all this with an eye on their own interests, namely, to strengthen 
their hold on India, yet without going into die motives oE it 4 
builders, wc must admit that it was a development in die direc¬ 
tion of prepress and modernisation. In these hundred years, India 
has come to liave the third longest telegraph channel mileage in 
the world: which gives It the sbtth longest inland telegraph traffic. 
The highest line in the world is maintained by the Indian Tele- 
graphs at Khambagong in Sikkim, which is 17,500 feet above the 
sea level. 

Since Independence, great progress has been made In the field 
nE Posts and Telegraphs, In this development, the village, a^d 
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noi merely the city, was the target of concentration. Thousands 
of new post offices have been set up in the countryside, so that 
today every village with a population of 2,000 or above has a post 
office. The Communication Ministry's target is to bring the post 
office within three miles of every Indian, irrespective of the 
remoteness of his village. 

In Other fields, namely, those of telephone, wireless com¬ 
mon [cation, etc, progress has been equally commendable. Tele- 
p tone exchanges are being automathed so as to do away with 
manual exchanges. Automatic exchanges are already working in 
several places like Delhi, Bombay, Madras, etc. In Calcutta too 
n has started working. The next places to be taken up are 
Lucknow. Patna, Jaipur, Ajmer, Gwalior and Coimbatore. It is 
proposed to install high power wireless transmitters at Calcutta 
Lomhay, Madras and New Delhi and strengthen the coastal 
wireless stations. The all-round expansion of the wireless network 
"ill cost Rs, 57 lakh. The Indian Telephone Industries factory 
at Bangalore has already started supplying automatic exchange 
equipment. A telephone cable factory is in the offing at Chitui- 
ranjan and a teleprinter factory is proposed to be set up soon. 

This record of progress is indeed very satisfactory. Never¬ 
theless, quite a lot has yet to be achieved. I am glad that the 
Posts and Telegraphs is conscious of this fact and does not propose 
to rest on its oars. It is concentrating on its Five-Year Plan, of 
which expansion and modernisation are the slogans. In die Plan, 
Rs ' 45 are earmarked for capital outlay. The objectives of 

the Development Plan include the opening of a telegraph office in 
every- town of 5,000 or more, in every' sub-divisional headquarter and 
mi every Thana or Police Station, irrespective of its sire. Every* 
district headquarter and every town of 30.000 or more will have 
a telephone exchange by T956- Trunk facilities will be extended 
to every sub-divisional headquarter as well ns to every town having 
a population of 20.000 or more, A large number of public call 
offices are to be opened. Lastly, the welfare of workers is a 
cardinal principle with the P. K: T. Department. Their working 
conditions will be improved and a definite number of them will 
ave been provided Government accommodation by 1956 , 

About the importance of modem communications nothing 
j-uch need be said, for the telegraph, the telephone and the wire- 
-5* which have annihilated time and distance, are the principal 
c laracteristics of the present age. In a country like ours, populated 
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by over 350 million people living in all kinds of snowy peaks, 
difficult forest-in rested terrain, and long stretches of sandy desert, 
in the ultimate analysis, modernised means of communication consti¬ 
tute real progress. The progress of Posts and Telegraphs is not, 
therefore, a matter of mere departmental interest but something 
which concerns every Indian, nay which touches the very working 
of democracy in this vast land. 

It is, therefore, no small pleasure for me to be associated with 
this centenary of Posts and Telegraphs. I send my greetings and 
congratulations to all those who man this second largest national 
undertaking, particularly men of the lower grades on whom devolves 
the duty of 'delivering the goods', not merely in the metaphorical 
sense but in the literal sense of delivering telegrams, letters and 
other postal articles. 

I have great pleasure in declaring o|>en the Tdegiaphs 
Centenary Exhibition. 


IMPORTANCE OF AUDIT IN 
DEMOCRATIC SET-UP* 

l am very happy indeed to he able to come here to lay die 
foundation-stone of this office in response to the kind invitation of 
Shri Narahari Ran, Comptroller and Auditor-General of India. So 
far, this important Office was not housed in any separate building 
and it was looked upon generally as another wing of the Accountant- 
General’s Office, According to our Constitution, the Office of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General has ail independent status &fld 
some special powers have been vested in iL Although, for purpose* 
of affiliation, this Office falls under the Ministry of Finance, yet, like 
the Supreme Court and the Union Public Service Commssion, it 15 
a statutory body and as such has a status of its own. Our Const! - 
union has guaranteed the independence of the Judiciary, with the 

* Speech on die occasion of the laying or the foundation-stone of the 0® cf 
of the Comptroller tod Auditor-General of India, Delhi, 21 July, 1954- 
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Supreme Court at the head, for preserving and protecting the rights 
as between individuals themselves and against the State. The 
judiciary has aho the power to declare a law invalid if in its opinion 
the Legislature has exceeded its powers. Similarly, the Cilice of die 
Comptroller and Auditor General with its widespread organisation 
ah over the country has die power to see that the money granted 
by die Legislature to the Executive is spent for the purposes meant 
and that the accounts are maintained in a proper and efficient 
manner. He has the power to call to account any officer, however 
highly placed* so far as the State money is concerned. 

I consider it* therefore, not only appropriate but necessary that 
die Office of the Comptroller and Auditor-General should be provided 
with all the necessary facilities to enable it to function in a way cal¬ 
culated to ensure the discharge of the duties allocated to it in the 
best manner possible. In a country like ours where huge amounts 
are allocated to different Ministries and to the various offices attached 
to them, it is of the highest importance that a proper check h main¬ 
tained on expenditure and that die funds drawn by various Govern¬ 
ment departments are not in excess of die appropriations. 

In a democratic set-up involving allocation of hundreds of crore 
of rupees* the importance of this kind of scrutiny and check tan 
never be over-emphasized, particularly at the present moment when 
the Government U incurring a huge expenditure on so many welfare 
projects. Apart from these, the Government has of late been taking 
up industrial undertakings on its hands and these have to be worked 
on purely business lines. It is essential that every rupee that wc 
spend on all these is properly accounted for. This important task— 
I am afraid, a task not always very pleasant—devolves upon the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General and his Office. In accordance with 
the powers vested in him* he has to carry out these functions without 
fear or favour in the larger interests of the nation. 

For years, we have had a combined Audit and Accounts Depart¬ 
ment which, besides being responsible for the audit of all the finan¬ 
cial transact ions, was also responsible for obtaining the accounts 
from various departmental authorities receiving, spending or dis¬ 
bursing Government money. This was not considered a very 
satisfactory or proper arrangement. It was thought that the res¬ 
ponsibility for the maintenance of accounts should be entrusted to 
the Administrations themselves, which* I am told, is done in most 
of the progressive countries* and the Auditor General should be left 
^dth the responsibility only for the audit of the accounts in his 
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rapacity as Comptroller-General. The Government of India has 
accepted in principle the separation of audit from accounts* Before 
long, I hope, the Government's decision to separate these two func- 
lions wfll be implemented. Lei me further hope that die provision 
oE a separate building for die Office of die Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of India will constitute the first important step towards the 
achievement of that objective. 

Before laying the foundation-stone of die building, 1 would 
like to express my appreciation of dm work done by Shri Kalahari 
Kao, India's first Comptroller and Auditor General, and his office. 
Although we have had the advantage ot a long established depart¬ 
ment with its method of work and tradition based on the British 
model* it was no easy task to adjust the existing machinery 
to the demands of the new *et-up> That was particularly difficult 
in die case of the States created as a result of the integration of what 
used to be princely states, many of which had tin such organisation, 
I am glad that not only has drat problem been tackled, but die first 
incumbent of this high office has been able to create an atmosphere 
and tradition of inch 1 panic nee, which is so necessary for the *afe* 
guarding of the interests ol tire tax payer. 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that the retiring Comptroller and AuditOi Gencml of India 
has earned the respect of die Indian Parliament by his impartial 
and independent observations as brought out in his annual reports- 
Free India has great value for these qualities, which I hope, will be 
emulated by all others, high or low, in die service of the State. 

Once again I thank Shri Kalahari Kao for asking me to lay the 
foundation-stone of the building of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
Gencral's office. 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY* 


It has given me great pleasure to have been able to visit die 
gold mines this morning. I have wandered about this country a great 

* Reply to undciKme arjdr^ by the Board of tHrcrters of the Kntar G<W 
Mining Companies* Kotnr, 16 August, 19 S-L 
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deal and also viflted this Suite an three previous occasions. But 1 
Jtave visited die gold mines for the first time ibis morning. You can, 
therefore, easily understand how happy 1 am to Jove seen many 
things which I did not see before* I had seen many mines* some 
of which operate in die State from which I come. There I had 
ieen coal mines, copper mines, iron mines, mica mines, hut I had 
noi seen a gold mine because it does not exist elsewhere. Su it was 
a matter of real pleasure dial 1 came here and saw the working 
of the gold mines in your area. 

In this country* Nature lias endowed us w r klt a great deal of 
wealth which is hidden in the bowels of the earth. We have not 
been able so far to get a correct and exact picture of what there 
is under die earth. The Government is engaged in setting up some 
sort of an organisation which will investigate and estimate our 
mineral resources* Work in this line has been going on but it is 
intended to intensify it so that we may go ahead in this direction. 
El is* therefore* a matter for congratulation that you are doing this 
kind of work and have been able to strike new fields which yuti 
consider to be quite satisfactory from die point of view of work 
and profit. 

You have no reason to apprehend that die Government will do 
anything which will stand in the way of the development of this 
important industry. We are anxious to develop all our resources. 
It takes a litde time for all Governments to make up their minds 
and especially when they haw not all the necessary knowledge and 
information to enable them to form a correct decision on joints. 

I understand a Committee has been appointed which is going to 
look into all the aspects of this question so far as these mines arc 
concerned and I hope die recommcudalions of the Committee will 
be such as will help further progress and development of these indus¬ 
tries, It is in the Interest of die Government* it is in die interest 
of the workers, it is in the interest of the companies anti above alb 
h is in die interest of the country at large that such an industry 
should not be allowed to suffer. 1 am hoping that all the experience 
which you have gained in the past so many years and the knowledge 
which has been acquired by the workers here will be utilised to 
the full by all concerned- As you have said* we have just 
one more small gold mine in this country. While we do not 
have information about the existence of other such mines 
m the country* these two mines cannot be ignored. Therefore. 
-™ 1 m3 } + Ttst assured That the Government will do all that is 
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necessary and will not do anything which may stand in die way 
til their development. 

It has given me great pleasure to go round the town which 
has grown up in this place which, you said, at one Lime was nothing 
but barren rocks. I have seen at Jamshedpur and probably there 
are several oilier places like this where on account of development 
of modem industries, townships have grown up and this is one of 
them, where there were jungles before. 1 think some of you might 
have seen Jamshedpur. Jamshedpur was nothing but dense jungle 
about 45 years ago. It was then very largely inhabited by wild 
elephants. In the same ptace^ we have today the biggest city in 
the Province, and the biggest steel factory in Asia. It often happens 
drat when one industry grows up in a particular place, other 
subsidiary industries grow up along with it. From the experience 
of Jamshedpuri I can say that you can also look forward io the 
development of other subsidiary industries in your area. There 
are at Jamshedpur, I think, more men employed in the subsidiary 
industries than in the main industry because whereas the main 
iron St Steel Works is one factory which of course is a very big 
factory, (here are large numbers of other industries round about the 
main factory and they ad employ large numbers of workers. Our 
village folk, although simple and mostly uneducated, were able to 
pick up the technical work. I believe, that has been your experience 
also. A considerable proportion of the labour population here 
comes from the Madras Presidency and other local areas- The fart 
that the ordinary people are taking to modern industries gives us 
hope that our industries will prosper. For, once the problem of 
trained technicians is overcome, the problem of finding organising 
and directing skill will not present much difficulty. In any case> il 
necessary, we could get such specialised talent from outside. 

We are anxious for the growth ol all industries. 1 am sure 
you also realise that lor the growth of industries it is necessary lhat 
our labour is contented and it leels secure. If that h borne in mind, 
I am sure> with your experience and skill, you have no reason to 
fear that this industry would dose down for want of support or that 
this place will once again be inhabited by lizards and ja ekab 
(laughter). I am sure, God willing, it will continue to prosper. 

I thank yon all for the kindness shown to me and for taking 
me round and showing all the places. I am particularly thankful 
to the people who have come out in their thousands on the road-side 
to greet me* 
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When 1 am asked to lay the foundation-stone of a building 
meant to house a public utility department sudi as the Posts and 
Telegraphy my immediate reaction is to accept such an invitation- 
On such occasions I feel happy* partly because they provide me ait 
opportunity of studying and familiarising myself with die systematic 
growth and development of a Government department over many 
pasi years, and partly because such an occasion is symbolic of the 
real progress of the department in question. The decisions to have 
adequate and the right type of office accommodation, and to make 
the necessary budgetary provision for the same, are necessarily im¬ 
portant landmarks In die evolution and growth of a department. 

When we think of dm Posts and Telegraphs Department, a 
whole host ol ideas and past associations rush up and Jostle for 
expression. After dm Indian Railways, it is tire largest public 
utility service of the Government. In point of time, the postal and 
telegraph service may be descried as the first nationalised under¬ 
taking of the Government, because it w*os as long back as IS37 that 
the Government assumed die sole right of conveyance of mail and 
made the establishment of |x>st offices within the East India 
Company's territories necessary. Before that year, some kind of 
private postal system was in vogue. All this was banned in 1837, 
excepting a few services which ran under Government licence. As 
the Company*? territories extended to cover the rest of the country, 
the whole of India came within the gamut of Government's postal 
service. The introduction of die Railways in 1853 put die convey¬ 
ance of mail on a proper footing. Iti fact, it marked the end of 
one epoch in the postal history of India and the beginning of another. 

As I said, the Posts and Telegraphs Department is die second 
largest public utility service of the Government Where the com¬ 
mon man is concerned, no other Governmental activity functions 
as intimately and as extensively as this Departmentp The punctual 
postman going on his rounds all round the year* the long red- 
coloured letter box standing guard at a familiar comer in a village, 
the modest hut ivhidi serves as a post office—all these symbols have 
a peculiar meaning for everyone in an Indian village. From the 

* Speech, nl the foundstJonrstonc hying ceremony of the building for the Posts 
and TH^grnph; Directorate And the Central Pg?t Office, NW Delhi, 17 September, 
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earliest times, postal service has been the most obvious Governmental 
activity in ihe remotest parts of India. 1 he Government itself 
looked upon post offices, scattered all over die land* as something 
more than mere channels of communication. For many a useful 
activity which* it was desired should permeate the far-flung rural 
areas* post offices have generally Itf:cri considered as the most suitable 
medium of operation. It was* I believe, for this reason that 
distribution of quinine was entrusted to post offices in the malaria- 
ridden countryside. The Postal Department can. therefore, claim 
to have a hand in winning the battle against malaria or at least in 
the fight against that disease. 

The functions oE die Posts and Telegraphs Department are 
many and varied* Apart from its primary responsibility of providing 
channels for communication by road, rail, air and steamer or by 
the installation of telegraph offices and telephone exchanges* it 
functions as the agent of the Government to help the public invest 
their money in National Savings Certificates; it oilers facilities for 
life insurance* though on a limited scale; it provides banking 
facilities and thus encourages a sense of thrift among the public, 

Although conveyance of post was undertaken as a Government 
monopoly in 1837* it was in 1925 that the Department was 
commercialised. Till 1947, the year of our Independence* its expan¬ 
sion and progress had been slow; though quite steady. I am glad 
to say that since Independence* the Department has taken long 
strides in its determination to provide each village with proper 
communication facilities. Over 25*000 post offices have been opened 
since August p 1947 P as compared with 20*240 which were already 
in existence in undivided India. This increase in die number of 
post offices, stupendous as it is, gives, 1 believe* an idea of the 
progress that the Posts and Telegraphs Department has made 
during the last seven years. At present, every village with a 
population of two thousand or more has been provided with a post 
office. No wonder that the number of letter boxes has also gone 
up by about 130 per cent. Apart from this quantitative expansion 
in all directions, a good deal of progress has also been made m 
reducing the time-lag and otherwise improving the general senate 
for the benefit of the public 

Whenever an occasion for a general review of national progress 
during the years of Freedom has arisen, I have heard our tele¬ 
communication services being mentioned prominently. I would like 
10 congratulate the Ministry' of Communications and the P. fc T. 
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Directorate lor ibc amount of goodwill and appreciation they have 
earned for themselves. The " All Up - Air mail scheme, constituting 
as it does a unique landmark in the history of mail communications 
in India; the institution of mobile post offices In urban areas; tire 
novel 'Own Your Phone' scheme, and the contribution that the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department has made in popularising the 
national language-these are some of the things which have been 
greatly appreciated by the public. 

1 xpansion of the postal and tde-conuuunieation services in the 
rural areas is the main item in the Five Year Plan, so far sis your 
Department is concerned* 1 am glad to say that you have, wherever 
necessary, modified your policy for implementing the Plan. Post 
offices are being opened in headquarters of administrative units* 
Tehsils, Talukas or Thanas, if the anticipated loss does nut exceed 
T* f* 1 ; « u,urn P«r I»si office. In the backward areas and 

the Community Project Centres, die limit of permissible Joss has 
been raised still higher. That is as it should he. Let us not forget 
that people in the rural areas have long been without adequate 
amenities of this kind. They are the backbone of the Indian 
nation and no reform or progressive measure which leaves them 
untouched can lie described as national. Every effort has, therefore, 
to be made to provide our rural areas with proper communication 
acililies even if, for the present, it means more investment or 
liberalisation of conditions which govern the working of your 
Department. 

It is about a year since the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
celebrated the centenary of telegraphs in India. In a couple of 
weeks time, the Department will lie celebrating the centenary of 
the postage stamp. For this occasion, an International Exhibition 
has been arranged in wlikli good many countries of the world will 
be participating. 1 take it that it b a fitting tribute to the place 
that India now occupies in the field of postal and telegraph 
communications* 


Fhe Posts and Telegraphs Directorate, which is at present 
spread out in different buildings, will lie accommodated in the 
proposed building, which would be sufficiently big to house its 
rarious offices. 1 am sure (his will further enhance the efficiency 
of the Directorate. The location of your main office and the Mew 
Delhi G.P.O. in the vicinity of the Central Secretariat should also 
wan an additional advantage to you as well as to die public* 
before dosing, 1 wish to add that while there is much of 
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which the Depart men i can legitimately feel proud and while it 
has a great achievement to its credit, you cannot afford to rest on 
your oars. As your wort has expanded, more demands ate being 
made on your activity and efficiency. 1 hojie you are not unconscious 
oi the criticism which is sometimes levelled against your 
Department. You should see that die standard of efficiency and 
integrity is not reduced but enhanced by the expansion. Your 
Department will have served the country well if it can maintain 
and enhance its owm reputation of the past. 

Once again I would like to express my appreciation of the 
work of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. Let me hope 

every additional amenity which die Department gets, will mean 

more efficient working and greater facilities for die public to 

whose needs it caters. I wish your Department a still mote fruitful 
career of public sendee in the interests or the people and the interests 
of national unity, in the fostering and maintenance of which 

communications always play an important'role. 


THE PROBLEM OF HOUSING* 


I am thankful to the organizers of this International Exhibition 
on Low-Cost Housing for inviting me to inaugurate it- 
exhibition, perhaps the first of its kind, focuses attention on on. 
of the most pressing problems of today, the problem of housing* 
Thcre is shortage of houses everywhere. Nearly all the countries 
or the world today are faced with the problem of constructing 
more and more houses to cope with die increasing demand, A 
reasonably comfortable house, providing shelter against the 
inclemencies of weather and affording room for necessary rest aiul 
leisure, is an elementary need of mankind. It is clear that if [ f ,r - 
present need is to l>e met to any reasonable extent, houses will h- lu 
to be built on a huge scale. This is possible only if the cost of 


* Innucural fpeedt at the In tprne lion*! EiUUlkn on Low-eost Housing •'*** 

Delhi, 11 KnemlKr, 195k 
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construction and of materials for building a house is brought down 
to a level which would be within die reach of a person of average 
means ft is, therefore, appropriate that this exhibition should 
be called an exhibition on low-cost housing. 

Generally speaking, housing sounds like an abstract idea 
although houses are made of such substantial material as brick 
and mortar 1 f believe one great contribution of this International 
JtxJubmon will be to bring the problem of housing into the region 
of Lhe concrete. The many exhibits displayed here are its unmistak¬ 
able proof. You will agree that when it comes to bringing together, 
J n a practical way, the existing knowledge on house-building and 
design, and to translating that knowledge into actual houses, this 
change in outlook would necessarily represent a great advance over 
ite present position. This exhibition will provide a forutn to 
professional men to exchange ideas and enable them to see the 
methods which have already passed die test or arc still engaging 
die attention of planners, engineers and architects. To the layman, 
who is in need of a house this exhibition is bound to provide a 
goodly choice to select from. This choice will be real in so far as 
every house exhibited in this exhibition costs less than Rs. 5,0QQk 
Besides demonstrating the various types of houses built from 
different materials, this exhibition will also stimulate proper 
interest in housing not In the abstract problem of housing as such 
width might be an alluring subject of discussion for academicians 
and economists, but in houses themselves, houses promising roofs 
oji top and cosy shelter within. It is irom this point of view that 
Ibis exhibition is to be welcomed by all those interested in the 
welfare and comfort of man. 

I particularly welcome the broad auspices under which this 
exhibition has been arranged. As the problem of housing is 
common to all couiuries, and human beings all over the world 
need houses to live in, it is oniy proper that such a venture 
lou.d take the shape of an international forum for the common 
good of all, I am told, exhibits have been received from many 
oreign countries, including Burma, Ceylon, Australia. Finland, 
Germany, Austria, Indonesia, Israel, Singapore, Thailand, Sweden, 
y> the Fiji Islands and the United Kingdom, By convening 
<in international Seminar on housing under the auspices of the 
'Jutted Nations Technical Administration, this exhibition has not 
merely added to its status but greatly widened its scope. This 
* nntiar, in which experienced architects and engineers from many 
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rountlies are participating, will discuss such important subjects .is 
improvement in building materials, construction methods and 
programmes for housing, etc. This will he followed by discussions 
by the Inter Secretariat Working Party of the ECAFE which is 
meeting in Delhi this month. As a result of all these discussions 
and valuable exchange of ideas, let us hope it will be possible to 
pool the experiences o£ the participating countries and adopt 
models which would result in bringing cheap and comfortable 
houses within the reach of the common people. 

As I have said, a house is one of man's elementary needs. 
Ever since the dawn of civilization or may be even before that, 
when roan, like beasts of prey, lived in the open, the need of some 
kind of shelter was felt by him. There was a time when the 
improvised shelter proffered by bushes and trees satisfied his need. 
In places where trees did not grow, a subterranean hideout or a 
cave or the shade of any projecting cliff answered his simple* 
requirements. As time passed and man learnt to manipulate toe 
twigs and branches of trees, he found leafy huts rendering better 
service to him. Gradually, he began to thatch and plaster thest- 
1 nits with mud. And so man went on progressing, improving upon 
his craftsmanship anti selecting better and better building materia , 
till he found himself capable of raising such gigantic structures as 
the Pyramids of Egypt Although throughout this long stretch oi 
time, known to us as the Historic Era, man has been familiar * - l l 
the art of construction and lias been responsible for raising structure 
of all kinds and sizes, the need of the common people did n & 
receive the attention which it deserved. It is at once the duty an 
die privilege of us all, living in this democratic age, to think ™ 
housing and houses in terms of the needs of the common ^ 
Therefore, 1 think that thb exhibition adds a new chapter to m * 
endeavours for housing the people properly. Heie you '' x 
consider houses not only from the point of view of mere Aiub 
space, but in respect of design and front the aesthetic point c 
view as well. As Bacon said; "Houses are built to live m 
than 10 look attherefore let use be preferred before uniform* . > 
except where both may be had". 1 hope that yon will comm 

utility with beauty. , 

Another thing in this exhibition which has specially 
me is its Village Centre. In this Centre are exhibited^ i " ^ 
specially useful for the Indian villagers. That a vast majority o 
India's population lives in villages is a fact which nert s 11 
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emphasis. Unless, therefore, we base the principles on which we 
are building houses on the pattern of our village life, and the 
S f c,al 5<*l»»cmcm> of the country people, our efforts in nsj*ct 
‘►1 ni ov id mg adequate housing facilities wilt remain abortive. We 
shall have achieved a great deal if we succeeded in demonstrating 
Km a village might 1* replanned and how the viJIagc.folk might 
tve in houses constructed with locally available materials with the 
-ie p o their own labour at an expenditure within their means. 

el me hope efforts will lie made to attract people from the 
neigh I touring villages at least so that they might come and visit 
Mils cslii billon. 

Anoihtr important gain which 1 exjieci from this exhibiifon 

J ' thM 11 " ou,l! thnw nmrc light on the use of various building 
materials available in this country. Wisely enough, you have ** 
apart u separate section dealing with building materials. With our 
limned resource* in money and material, we have to go ahead 
with our plans to increase the national si tick of housing. That is 
possible only if we devise ways and means or putting the easily 
available materials to the maximum use. Incidentally, that is also 
(lie best way of ensuring that the cost is kept as low as possible. 

I hr Forest Research Institute at Debra Dim. and the Indian 
institute o( 1 ethnology at Kharagpur have Ireeu tarrying on 
researches in this direction for some years past, I he Indian Council 
of^.Scientific ami industrial Research has also recently opened for 
ibis purpose the Central building Research Institute at Roorke, 
where all these researches will now be coordinated and centralized 
:nul tmried to practical use. All this poujis to the tieccssiiv of 
discovering cheaper building materials and evolving new building 
tuliniqucs so that the materials locally available are pm to the 
hist possible use, and ihc shortage of any particular material is not 

.illowed to hamper onr building prograi.. Resides, utilizing of 

locally available materia) not only saves cost of const ruction but 
<dso reduces the pressure on our transport system. When considering 
fJie uiiiiiy of local materials, we should also I rear in mind (hat 
■«J1 onr oh! buildings and structures dint have stood the strain of 
lime and successfully resisted the inclemencies of weather in this 
country of varied and varying climatic condilions, were made with 
tJioM' materials and some of them at least are even now 
available. 

People nl this country, in Mime jtarts of which the shortage 
ol housing is somewhat acute, will lie looking forward with 
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eagerness to the outcome of this exhibition and your deliberations. 
Let me hope that as a result ol your efforts, house-building receives 
die much-needed incentive and more people are able to own, or at 
least plan, their own houses. 

i wish this unique venture all success and have great pleasure 
in declaring die Exhibition optn + 


FORESTS IN A NATION’S LIFE* 

1 feel it a great honour to inaugurate this memorable session 
of the World Forestry Congress. For the fust dine, it is meeting 
outside Europe in an eastern country'. The importance o! the 
occasion is heightened by the fact that it is combined with the lust 
session of die World Tropical Silvicultural Congress, It is fitting 
that die first ol what I hope may be a regular scries of Tropical 
Silvicultural Congresses should be held in India 3 which has been 
working in dlls difficult field o£ forestry for close on a century, 
j yrrb therefore* Jiappy that the offer of the Government of hi'--■ 
to undertake responsibility for holding the f ourth World forestry 
Congress was accepted by the Food and Agriculture Organisation- 
That Organisation has extended its full cooperation in the difficuh 
task of organising the Congress* for which we are deeply 

grateful- _ r 

f believe we have here Loday ns representative a gathering ° 
world foresters and technicians connected with wood-based industiitn 
as has ever assembled in any place before. Delegates from fifty um 
countries and representatives of a number of organisations such Llv 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation, UNESCO and LL-O,, are 
present at this inaugural session. It is a matter of gratification 
dm even countries which are not members of the F-A^Q. ^ aie 
considered the Congress important enough to send strong delegation* 
to participate in its discussions. In the name of India* I extend to 

* Inaugural speech nt die Fourth W'odd Forestry Con^rcs^ D^lira ^ ,in ' “ 

December, 19S4, 
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ail the members of the Congress a most cordial welcome. Many 
of them have laken part in the excursions which were organised 
in the different parts of the country. I hope they have been 
able to see something of our forestry activities and of the art and 
culture of this ancient land. 

It is appropriate, I think, dm the Congress meets at Dehra 
I>un which is universally recognised as die headquarters of Indian 
forestry. rise Forest Research institute in whose Convocation 
Hah we are assembled today is one of the oldest institutions ol 
research and education in ihe country, dating back as it does to 
1878 when it started as a modest school for training forest rangers. 
During the three quarters of a century ol its existence, It has played 
a leading part in the development of Indian forestry. I believe 
its work is not unknown in international forestry circles, As one 
who was at one time closely associated with die work of the 
Institute in my capacity as Minister of Agriculture, l share die 
pride and satisfaction which die members of Its stall feel in having 
die session of die Fourth World Forestry Congress on its 
premises. 

I observe that ihe Congress has a comprehensive agenda 
Jjefore it and I note with satisfaction dm Tropical Forestry figures 
prominently in it. The discussions will no doubt be of a technical 
nature, but if the lecommendatlons which emerge from die 
discussions are to be fruitful they must inevitably take note of 
administrative, budgetary and social considerations, Forestry is 
noL an end in itself. As an aspect of land utilization, Its value 
and significance are exactly in proportion to the sustained 
contribution it makes to human welfare, tangibly and directly 
through the produce that comes out of the forest and subtly and 
indirectly by protecting die soil and conditioning the climate, 
thereby sustaining the physical bases of life. Forests also provide 
* refuge and home for wild life. In die end they have a great 
recreational and aesthetic value. In India die forest are closely bound 
up with our religious and spiritual heritage. Whatever function 
the fomts perform, the touchstone and measure of their value should 
be human satisfaction. 

Wood h essential for human life as fuel as a versatile 
structural material, and as raw m a it rial of many products which 
arc indispensable to modem life. Forests, are efficient agents for 
soil conservation, for Hood control and for stream flow maintenance. 
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In principle, it should not be difficult tor any country to v?otk out 
the proportion ihat forests should occupy in its territory and die 
manner in which they should be distributed so that they may yield 
in full their productive and protective values. But hardly in 
any country would it be possible to secure a logically desirable and 
theoretically correct allocation of land to agriculture, pasture and 
forestry; because one is not planning on a clean slate so to say- In 
an ancient country like India, the pressure of the human and cattle 
population on the soil makes the problem of obtaining sufficient 
land tinder forest, one of peculiar difficulty. An approach to the 

target fixed can often be made by afforesting waste lands by 

rehabilitation of derelict woodlands, and by encouraging village 
forestry. There are, however, limits to what can be done in these 
directions. Every country lias to strike a balance between the 

competitive claims of agriculture, animal husbandry and forestry 

lor use of the land for productive purposes and this balance must 
in the last resort be based on considerations of what is practically 
possible in a given set of conditions rather than on what may be 
theoretically desirable. In the older countries, it may happen 
that the area under forest plus the area available lor afforestation 
is less than what is considered the desirable mini mum. 

It is precisely these conditions of shortage that provide the 
spur for intensive management and utilization of forests. They 
bold out a challenge to the forester to develop his forest so as to 
produce on a sustained basis the maximum possible yield, to 
transform it so as to increase its value as a productive unit and its 
efficiency as a protective agent, to prevent loss by fire, disease and 
maltreatment and to avoid waste in felling, extraction and storage. 
Likewise, they hold out a challenge to the research worker 
and the technician to devise methods and processes for improving 
[he utility, life and technical properties oF inferior woods. so 
that species which arc now left to rot in the forests as worthies* 
may be put to economic use and so help to meet the timber 
deficit. 

We are fortunate in India in that some of the finest wood* 
in the world grow in our forests. Teak, sandalwood, rosewood 
padank, gurjan are commodities of international commerce. But 
these species grow in tropical forests with a multitude ot odici 
species having much lower economic value and they present serioti^ 
problems of regeneration and management* To what extent is 
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it siiic or wise to increase the proportion of species of high value 
by artificial means? What nre ihe step* to be taken to create a 
market for the secondary species jn a mixed tropical forest, which 
are in poor demand ? These and a host of other questions 
connected with silviculture and management of tropical forests 
will no doubt engage the attention of the Congress. fis 
recommendations will be awaited with great interest. 

The Govern men i of India had declared its forest polity as 
Jong ago as 1894- This was probably the earliest formal statement 
of the broad principles that should govern ihe administration of 
forests ever made by any country. This policy worked well on 
die whole, but two world wars followed by the advent of 
independence had made it out of date. A revised statement of 
forest policy more in consonance with the altered status and 
conditions in the country was issued bv the Government of India 
in 1953, 

In fores try, as In every fie id of national activity, we in India 
are on tht threshold of a stupendous effort of national reconstruction* 
under our hirst Five Year Plan. The first steps have necessarily 
to 3>e slow, but already substantial progress has been made. The 
old princely States, which occupied a third of the country have 
E*een merged with the old provinces or integrated into new 
democratic States, In most of these new States, the Forest Depart¬ 
ment occupies a position of importance and is faced with difficult 
tasks of organisation and development. In several States, private 
forests have been resumed by the Government as a result of the 
abolition of zamimhiri and jagirdari In States where private 
forests continue to exist, their management has been brought under 
a measure of control by the Forest Department. In a democratic 
Slate, the successful pursuit of forestry, extending as it does so 
largely in time and q>ace, is dependent on the goodwill of the 
people* Popular enthusiasm for ttise planting and support for 
fort.s .1 policy is being evoked by our annual "Vana Mahotsava' and 
by a campaign of education and propaganda. Forestry has a great 
role lo play In the agricultural and industrial regeneration of 
India. I am confident that the deliberations of this World Forestry 
Congress will point the way to fuller and more intensive 
development ol the world's forests, especially of its tropical 
forests. 

1 wish the Congress godspeed and hope that die members 
will have a pleasant and profitable sojourn in Dehra Dun. 
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I consider it a privilege to have been asked to open this 
Exhibition organised by the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research in commemoration of its Silver jubilee. Apart from the 
fact that I have been the Council's President for about two years 
in the past and, therefore, feel somewhat attached to it, its work 
and achievements arc of the utmost importance on their own meric. 
India is primarily an agricultural country. Agriculture and 
allied callings provide occupation to about 70 per cent of our 
people. The improvement of agriculture in the widest sense— the 
task with which your Council is charged—is, therefore, the only 
way of bringing joy and happiness to the masses of dm country* 

Since its establishment in 1929 as a result of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on Agriculture* the 
history and steady growth of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research epitomise the general improvement in Indian agriculture, 
Although India is one of the oldest nations devoted to farming 
and agriculture and her knowledge and experience in practical 
agriculture in all kinds of soil, climate and season extend to centuries, 
yet modem requirements call for improvements in old method* 
if cultivation of land has to be a profitable occupation and if 
it has to serve the needs of a growing population. Having 
as I do some knowledge of our villagers and cultivators and the 
conditions prevailing among them, I make bold to say that our 
practices and past experiences form a solid basis for application 
of scientific research and scientific methods and T have no doubt ihc 
scientists working under the auspices of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research have not hesitated to utilise such experience 
to the full in their search for improved methods, instruments and 
other requirements of our agriculture. The need for research anti 
improvement is obvious not only to enable us to keep pace with 
our growing demand and to meet the competition with othd 
countries on equal terms, but also—and indeed more so- to keep 
the wolf of hunger away from our door. 

We have known the pinch of shortage of foodgratns in recent 
years. It may not have been due entirely to deficiencies in nnr 

"Speech Ei the Silver Jubilee Exhibition of ihe Indian Oratiril of Ajptonllur*! 
H^wrch New D^1hi t 14 Deeemher n 1954* 
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agricultural system, but the broad fact of shortage had 10 be faced 
and grappled with by the nation. If we have tided over the crisis 
and cleared the way for achieving self-sufficiency, your Council 
could legitimately claim some credit for it. Its useful researches 
and the dissemination of their results for practical application by 
tillers of the soil, were an important factor in our war on the food 
from. On this occasion, I would also like to pay my tribute to 
the late Shri Raft Ahmed Kidwai who by his administrative ability 
and indefatigable efforts carried die work of not only this Council 
but of all the wings of the Food and Agriculture Ministry to the 
happy consummation of self*sufficiency in respect of foodgrains. 
Scientific research with a view to improving agriculture and 
increasing production b undoubtedly our primary need, but mere 
research, howsoever original or full of potential benefit ft may be, 
cannot advance the cause of agriculture unless we can manage to 
take it to the farm of the cultivator. Assimilation by him oF 
the results of researches, so that he might utilize them to advantage 
in his actual day-to-day work, is of the utmost importance. There 
is a genera] belief among some people that our agriculturists nre 
extremely conservative and cannot easily be induced to change 
their habits and practices, I am sure your experiences will coincide 
with mine that such conservatism as exists among them is based 
on reason. We know that the Indian agriculturist has not 
hesitated to adopt new varieties of sugarcane and wheat. and ihe 
very recent exjjerience regarding the Japanese method of paddy 
cultivation shows that all he needs is to be convinced about the 
superiority of the new variety or method before he adopts it, 

I am glad that realising tins fact, your Council has organised 
art agricultural information service in order to communicate to 
the farmer as quickly as possible the various results of research. 
Efforts are being made, I understand, for maintaining close contact 
with village level workers, ! know this is an uphill task in our 
country because a large majority of the cultivators are illiterate. 
In order to explain things to them a suitable medium has to he 
evolved as a substitute for the written word 

1 shall next refer to agricultural education and the extension 
programme taken up by the Council, Both these activities are, 
in a way, allied to the dissemination of information necessary for 
effecting die desired improvement in agriculture. Nevertheless, 
these two functions are of such fundamental importance that they 
can well be treated as separate items of the Councils work. I 
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am glad it ha* actually done so and made some progress in giving 
m agricultural bias to education in rural areas and also in popularis¬ 
ing the extension programme. J take it that because ol this bias 
elementary agriculture is now finding a place in the curriculum 
of schools in several States- As for the extension programme* iis 
importance and magnitude have U cn recognised hy the Government, 
who have since set up a separate admi nisi ration to tackle it* namely, 
i he Cornulunity Pi ojec is Admi ittstrat ion* 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research, which is thus 
working in four separate but closely knit wings, namely, research, 
extension, agricultural education anil agricultural information* has 
done yeoman's service to Indian agriculture* As Slut A* P- J ai11 
Inis said, there is hardly a branch of agriculture and animal 
husbandry which has not benefited from its work in the laboratory 
and outside iu It is my conviction that agriculture is that branch 
nl human activity in this country which affects the largest nutnhei 
of |>eople and any improvement in il is bound to make for the 
joy aiill happiness of our masses* Since your Council deals with 
this subject of vital importance! it is dear that it shoulders a 
heavy responribiliiy. 1 am sure your many workers base full} 
realised this fact and fed a sense of pride in having been railed 
upon to give their best in the service of a cause which has such 
a vital bearing on the prosperity anti well-being °f the Nation* 

This Exhibition, I am sure, will offer to the public the much* 
needed education on the imjiortancc of agriculture and animal 
husbandry in the lives of the Indian people- You have taken 
pams to explain die working of the Indian Council ol Agricultural 
Research, its problems and the results so Ear achieved by it * 1] 
simple language so that the lay visitor as much as the scientist 
may feel interested in the Exhibition* I hope arrangements 
will also l*c made to carry this Exhibition in some foitn to out 
niral areas and the various exhibits explained to the villagers, h 
should be o| great practical value and besides being instructive 
should also prove a source of recreation to them. 

Before declaring this Exhibition open, let me congratulate 
the Indian Council ol Agricultural Research on its completing 2 . 
years of useful activity and service to the Nation. I fervently 
hope that it will continue to grow from strength to strength and 
come to be recognised not only as the spearhead of scientific and 
modem agriculture but also as the guide and friend of the 
agriculturist. 
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THE GANG A CANAL* 


J am very happy lo be present here today to inaugurate the 
centenary celebrations of the Gaziga Canal, which h probably the 
oldest of the exiting modem canals in India. The blessing that 
ihis filial has conferred on the people of this area by elfe-tting 
e nciease in production and by ushering in an era of cheap electric 
power and ail round prosperity has been great indeed. Use canal 
has gone a long way in strengthening die popular and traditional 
belief in die usefulness of rivers. 

In this country p rivers have always been aligned a place of 
^reai importance. They are looked upon a* one of the sou ices of 
water for purposes of irrigation and as a possible means of transport. 
Modern science Inis added a few more to die old list of uses, the 
principal amongst them ixing the generation of electricity from 
waterfalls. 

We have today in this country a network of cauab and 1 
am told dial India has the second largest irrigated acreage, in die 
world. That this remarkable system of canals should have been 
started in this country with the building of the Gangs Canal is 
a fact full of significance for our people. This holy river, round 
which is woven a large part of the fabric of Indian mythology and 
which up to this day dominates Indian literature and our social 
and religious customs, has a unique place in our history. Even 
in die hoary past, the Ganga was looked upon as a source ol 
purification and the giver of boons and bounties. If, there foae, 
it has actually proved to Ik? a source of prosperity for a considerable 
part of die biggest State in the Indian Union* we might take it 
ns a cLise of mythology showing [he lamp to history. Howsoever 
accidental, this fact is hound to lx? of considerable interest for at! 
of US T 

It might be asked as to why it should Ije necessary lo look 
back and celebrate an event like ibis. To raise this question is 
to falsify human nature and to deny to man what might well be 
for him a fount of Inspiration. Apart from the fact that it is 
necessary to take stork of a situation in the interest of continued 
progress we often build on what we have achieved. You will 
agree with me that the Ganga Canal is a major achievement* both 

* Inaugural speech he the Gsnp C&nil Cmtinory Celebration at Ihrdwir, 

10 December, 1954. 
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from the point of view of technology and of human happiness. 
Today, when this great achievement has completed hundred years of 
its life, it cannot but stir us up and stimulate our in teres c and 
imagination. 

Today’s function gives us an opportunity of expressing our 
gratitude to those engineers who built this project and whose 
persistent efforts have been responsible for its success. Let us 
remember today those foreigners, CoL Cautley and his associates, 
who accomplished this difficult task and whose perseverance gave 
us this eanal, which became in course of time the nucleus of 
India’s irrigation system, and also die Thomson Engineering 
College which has lately grown into an Engineering University. 
Free India acknowledges with a feeling of gratitude the valuable 
work done by those pioneers in tile field of technology anti 
engineering. 

The report which the Chief Engineer lias read out will also 
serve to give us an idea of the progress made in the expansion of 
irrigation facilities since India became independent. During the 
last seven yeare, this State has progressed at a rate which will 
surprise even the worst pessimist, and w'hich ought to serve as a 
stimulus to many other States to emulate its achievements. As he 
has pointed out, the annual irrigated area from all irrigation 
works was 20 lakh acres in 1900. It developed to 60-24 lakh acres 
by 1946, Irrigated area in 1953-54 went up to 81 lakh acres as 
a result of the completion of many projects embracing gravity 
canals, tubewells, storage reservoirs and pumped rannls. I he 
objective of the First Five Year Plan is to raise this figure 
to 104 lakh acres. I would like to congratulate the State Govern¬ 
ment on this progress. I feel confident that die target fixed by the 
First Five-Year Plan is well within reach. 

I am glad that the Government of your Stale, as also the 
Union Government, in laying stress on bigger projects, has 
not overlooked the need and utility of sponsoring and executing 
smaller projects for providing irrigation facilities at the earliest 
opportunity. As in other fields of human activity, in the sphere 
of Irrigation also there is no incompatibility between ,big and small 
projects. As a matter of fact these arc supplementary to each 
other. The fact that you have been able to add over two million 
acres to the irrigated area in your .State within the short period 
of seven years, shows that you have kept this important factor in 
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view and have in actual Tact given the same priority to smaller 
projects as to bigger ones. 

May this canal and the river which feeds it bring greater 
prosperity to the people of this region so that they lead a happier 
and a contented life I May these centenary' celebrations, stimulate 
the Government and the people of your State to still greater 
activity in the fields of reconstruction and human welfare 1 This 
is the prayer that comes from my heart today. 

I have great pleasure in inaugurating the Gangs Canal 
Centenary Celebrations and congratulating every one who may have 
contributed Ids or her mite in making this function such a 
magnificent success. 


THE MACHKUND HYDRO-ELECTRIC PROJECT* 

It is so nice of the Government of Andhra to have asked me 
to inaugurate the Hydroelectric power generated from the 
Machkund Project. This is the most important project so far 
undertaken to develop electricity in Andhra by harnessing its rich 
water resources. The completion of the Machkund Hydro-electric 
Scheme represents the first fruit of planning for the people of 
Andhra. The fact that it is a joint venture of the States of Andhra 
and Ortssa, both of which have worked together in perfect harmony 
to complete it, makes it even more important. Such a project, 
apart from the benefits accruing from it, has its own lesson in 
co-operative working among States. I congratulate the Governments 
of both the States on the completion of the project and hope that 
the switching on of power today from this project will mark the 
beginning of a new era of well-being and prosperity for their 
people. 

In the modem age, dectricity is no mere luxury used for lighting 
roads and providing other comforts to city dwellers. As Shri 
•Snmayajulu has said, it is an essential tool for helping man to 

* Inaugural *p«-rh « the opining of the pewrr fwj«t si V&okhapatMiii, 
19 August, 1955. 
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lm prove his living conditions. As such, k could he hardly le^s 
important tor the rural areas than for the urban population* In 
u. country like India, where a vast majority of people live in 
villages, rural dectriftcation is of particular significance, The 
villager who has learnt to depend only on his hands and limbs and 
who cannot undertake anything which is beyond the capacity of 
his sinews, will find a great helper in electricity. He can increase 
the yield from Ids land by using power for lift irrigation and 
>upplcniciit his income by applying himself to cottage industries 
hi his spare time. That he will be able to get over the avoidable 
drudgery of life and improve his surroundings at home and in 
the Field is also a valuable consideration to the cultivator* I, there¬ 
fore, welcome your proposal to reserve a proportion of this |iowr 
for electrifying your villages. 

Losl January r 1 had the occasion of switching on jmver generated 
at the Gang meal Hydro-electric Station in the Punjab ;m<1 in my 
recent lotus 1 have seen some hydro-electric and thermal power 
stations m Mysore and llihar. These power stations, studded in 
our valleys and countrywide, are »he veritable pillars on which 
the edifice of India's future industrial prosperity will stand* I 
have no doubt in my mind ihaL the Andlua State, where the supply 
of electric power has not so far kept pace with the demand for it. 
will put the new energy made available by this hydro-electric project 
to the best possible use. When all the phases of the Madtfeund 
Project are completed and when the other projects envisaged 
in the Second Five-Year Flan have materialised, your State 
will undoubtedly have taken a big snide towards material 
pros|»erity. 

Apart from helping the agriculturist* and improving our rural 
economy, electricity a bo plays a great part in increasing industrial 
production through heavy, medium and cottage industries. As we 
go on developing our resources of j>ower* I am sure we shall apply 
electricity to the various fields of industry in a rational manud 
so as to ensure balanced development of the country. While using 
it as a labour-saving device, for example, we shall have to see 
that this measure docs not create unemployment by depriving 
human hands of work* What k most important is dial dignity 
of labour is maintained, as far as possible human drudgery k 
eliminated, employment is provided to all and the general rate 
of production is iincreased. 
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Once again I Lhank you for asking rue? to switch on the- power 
from the Machfcund Hydroelectric Project and giving me an oppor¬ 
tunity to associate myself with its inauguration. I wish you the 
best of luck in all these ventures undertaken for the welfare of 
the people and the removal of human misery, 

l have great pleasure in pressing this switch and releasing the 
power from the Macfikimd Hydroelectric Project. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS'* 


ft has given me great pleasure to be once again in your midst 
*® , . na “® Uratc the Annual Meeting of the Indian’Society of 

Agricultural Statistics. Important as the work of this Society is, 
my attachment with it lias ait clement of personal interest, Jt 
was in ISMZ that the Society was started and as Minister for Food 
■ii.d Agriculture 1 seas asked to be its first Preside in. It was 
during the term of my office in that Ministry that I realised, as 
never before, how deficient we were in agricultural statistics and 
nigeni it whs to make up that deficiency if the countiy vtsin 
to progress in developing its agriculture on planned lines. I am 
" ll | d *° say that during the nine years that the Society has been in 
existence, substantial progress has been made in improving our 
agricultural statistics. Your Society can claim to have made a 
substantial contribiiiion to this improvement. 

It seems to me very necessary that we should knmv for each 
suiidl area in the country the basic structure ol agriculture, the 
number and si/e of holdings and their characteristics, the conditions 
under which the laud is held and worked by the farmer, the 
paucrh or land utilization, availability of animal power and most 
important of all, the State of agricultural employment. \t the 
■or. meeting of the 'Society, I placed before you a somewhat 
different aspect of agricultural statistics concerning information on 
increase in yield expected under actual farming conditions from 


^T‘ h al Almml Medina of The Indian Soricw „t 

Vntullarai Stiliu.o, New Ddfii, 7 Jnntmjy. 1956 
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different agricultural improvement* such as the use oE fertilizers, 
irrigation, improved varieties of seed etc. On the P r “ ei ^ 
occasion, I want to place before you a somewhat more mtegra « 
picture of the interrelationship and utilization of these iUttsucs 
in view of the sustained and systematic effort that we are making 
for a planned development of our agriculture. In presenting i »' 
broad picture, however, I must warn yon that 1 am neither a 
planner nor a statistician. 1 shall speak as a layman, w io 
impressed with the need and the value of having adequate agneu 
rural statistics as tlte basis for effective planning. ^ ., 

Everyone of us, in a sense, has to plan for securing for hum* 
and for his family maximum comforts and happtne&s within m 
resources and income. In regard to agricultural planning, e 
could be best illustrated by ronsidering the case o£ an in ivi - 
farmer. The resources ordinarily available to a farmer are his 
land, his own labour and that of his family and some capital. 

The alternatives open to him for using his resources me |Uitl1 ; 
He can grow one or more crops and choose a smaller or a ar H lLE _ 
acreage for each, keeping in view all the while the investment i 
he will have to make and the return that he is likely to get- 
may decide to devote a part of the area to rabi crops and a P 
to kharif crops, having regard to the limited labour that e =» 
his family can put Into the land at any one Ume. 11 he 
use all liis land tor growing rabt crops, he may have to u * * P 
of his working capital lor hiring labour, at the same tune Ucp j 
bis own and his family’s labour idle during die other ™ 

of which lie can avoid if be distributed the cropping bLl " e * i " . . 

two seasons. Evert after deciding which crops to groiv , 
alternatives are open to our fanner in using Ins htmie j_ P ‘ 
for providing irrigation, fertilizer, improved seed, specia^cu 
etc,, to his crop- His bask problem in allocating his r _ 
is to secure the maximum return from them, la l>e ' A L to * 
this problem, the farmer dearly needs to know not only 1 <- 
resources at his command, but also the output per utut 0 , 

resources, or, to state it the other way, the resource* rcqujred ^ 
securing a unit output. Assuming, for illustration, drat ^ 

is capable of growing both cotton and wheat, he would * 
figure out wliar amount of land is required for securing _ ( 

return in terms of value or money from cotton alone , air fV 
alone* He would also have to figure out what capital J* ]ia 
tq secure this return from the two crops and its brea U P * * 
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die different items of cultivation. These are, I believe, what you 
will prefer to call input-output coefficients. 

Tile problem of planning the agricultural development of die 
country h somewhat analogous. We have to remember, however, 
that die problem is not merely one of securing die maximum net 
return or income from agriculture, but we have to aim at meeting 
die needs ol the jjopulation, providing raw materials for die 
industries and alleviating the extensive under •employment that is 
prevalent in die rural areas in order to give agriculture its right!ul 
p ace in the overall plan of national development. Clearly, die 
problem would be how to use the available resources in land, 
labour and capital, to attain these objectives. We have to have 
hrst of all a correct appraisal of die resources available to us in 
and, labour and capital. What is the total cultivated land in the 
country? What is its distribution among the different soil types? 

ou much more land is cultivable and can be brought under 
cultivation - What will be the effort and capital required to bring 
*udi land under cultivation anti what additional employment will 
u provide ? How mudi of die land is served with irrigation anti 
! s otherwise suitable for specielized crops like fruit* and vegetafiles, 
[ute, cotton, sugarcane, etc.? Unless we have reliable data mi 
of these aspect* relating to land, we cannot dami to know 
our resources and to that extern we shall be handicapped hi 
effective planning. We must also know the increase in yield pei 
^cre likely to be brought about under the different soil and 
fanning conditions by the various agricultural improvement 
measures made available to us through research, in which the 
nthaii Council of Agricultural Research and the State 
departments of Agriculture are playing a prominent role. We must, 
■it ihe same time, be able to assess the extent to which out capital 
resotjices will allow us to use these improved measures for increased 
production- This assessment will include item* like die amount 
of fertilizers that our factories can produce* or we can buy from 
outside, die extent to which new irrigation works can be constructed 
f^r irrigating more land and so oil In planning the development 
f a EricuIiure* therefore, it would seem necessary to go by the 
information accumulated over a series of years and to allow for 

t ie range over which both our targets and output* are likdv to 
vary. 

Equally important with planning is the need for appraising 
[ K Stilts actually attained. Not only is an appraisal necessary for 
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lalltt is a problem beset w.rlr sennas '“ 

tion will nonetheless judge the success t>( our W-m b >. d 

l0 which it secures ^eatcr employment from ^ ^ 

related occupations to he provided under ml < ■ ' ^ 

importance to this aspect of appraisal of our h 
wondering whether the Pfenning Commission should -Jy 

lo impendent regional bodies the task of ***** 
the achievements of the l-h. These bodies might - 

cultural statisticians, economists and representatives ol S 
mems and the rural population in the «gtom 

While 1 attach great importance to what may >* M co 
nulnc appraisal of results, !«mg achieved, 1 d» not j 

against the most real and serious difficulty which f:ul> illB | 

in this country. The holdings of our ^ ^ , ull 

large, small and .fey and by far the largest llcd 

produce for a market but to dteir own consum me> . J d 

dons are not and cannot be MM - an -W™***^ foiM ,. 
of die market but are dictated by the necessity fm b ^ 

V choice between wheat and cotton m many eases » notw ^ 
perforce they have to decide in favour of wheat or o [ [tl 

liven though it may give a lesser yield with 1 - * 

improvements. An appraisal of acb.evement u, the« ^ ^ ;l 
morn necessary. We may not also feu e - ^ lrtl t 

most disturbing factor. A money crop can be m 1 ^ ^ prC . 
a food crop may Ik- essential tor Ufo and ^ ^ ^ lllC re 

[erred only at the cost of life, bemuse < Jm; icCS of m onci 
is always a parity in prices m r^ct o ■ ’ mui h beyond 

rtops particularly depending on a nu«akr_ ^ therefore, we 

the ken and control of a country. ; A have to 

cannot alford to be complacent making * 

rake into consideration, factors no l > ‘ l ’ y ^ faU „„ and 
ptan. account has to be taken of these and many 
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the appraisal of achievement is correspondingly complicated and 
difficult, 

A continuous appraisa! o£ die results of the Plan made by 
such bodies will not only help to increase the people's confidence 
in the efficacy of the Fhn, but would inspire them to parti¬ 
cipate more actively in the Plan for accelerating the tempo of 
progress, 

I wish your conference success and hope that your deliberations 
will contribute to a wider appreciation of the important part that 
the agricultural statistician has to play in planning lor greater pros¬ 
perity of our agriculture. 


GANGA BRIDGE, MOKAMEHGHAT 

Fourtdation-stone Laying Ceremu ny 
26 February, 1956 


It gives me great pleasure to be here today to lay the 
foundation-stone of the Gangs Bridge, It will be the hist 
bridge on the Ganga in Bihar State and, as such* I know 
full well what a boon It is going to be to die people of dm State 
and what a Jong-felt need it h going to fullih As one who belongs 
to this State and whose activities have mostly kept lum mobile, 
necessitating frequent touring o£ every part ol this State, 
I can very well imagine the great benefits that dm bridge 
will confer on the people of Bihar particularly and on others 
generally. 

The Ganga has been flowing through the heart of Bihar from 
lime immemorial, cutting this State Into two pans, known as 
Mithila and Magadlia in ancient times- In those days when inters 
communications were not so well developed^ when people were 
reconciled to long distances and when self-sufficiency was the key 
note of the economic set-up of every region in India, it is possible 
"hat the absence of a bridge over the Ganga in these parts was not 
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sy keenly £c1l In the present-day world when scientific inventions 
have conquered space and distance and when great importance is 
attached to speedy communications, absence of a direct rail and 
road link between north and south Bihar was bound to be fell 
as a grave handicap- The economies of these two parts of Bihar 
are complementary to each other, one part being dependant on lIu* 
other, north Bihar is primarily agricultural and produces large 
quantities of sugar and foodgrains- Sooth Bihar, on the other hand, 
h very Tick in minerals like coal, iron, copper, mica, cement, etc^ 
which provide the basic requirements of present-day industries. 
Inadequate facilities of transport between these two parts of Bihar 
have had a deleterious effect on the development of North Bihar. 

Is it not surprising that it should be easier to transport coal from 
Dhanhad to Delhi than to the northern districts of Bihar oti the 
other side of the Gaoga ? 

These delays and consequent inconvenience* began to be lelt 
by the people in the early years of this century when die question 
of rcplaocmeiit ol the wagon-ferry at Mo k a rn e hgh at by a brkljp 1 
began to be mooted. On the two sides of the Gangs* different rail¬ 
way companies were operating- They operated on commercial Jim 5 
and* therefore, profits and dividends for the shareholders weighed 
more with them than the people's convenience or the question 
developing intcr-communi cations in Bihar* That is why, right from 
the first decade ol this century upto the Second World War* no deci 
sion could be taken about bridging the Gangn with a view &o pro^iu 
mg a rail cum-road link between north and south Bihar. Whenevci 
the question came up for consideration! the two railway companies 
viewed it in the light of the possible effect the proposed bridge ^ oli ’■ 
have on their earnings. Although die railway's had been nation a 
ised, die Railway Board in New Delhi could not take a bold Ihie 
oi action because of the fear of any adverse effect of fetich a step 
on the British shareholders of the former B/X.W + Railway* wtuci 
was purchased by the Government long after the Government ha 
acquired the East Indian Railway. 

All such considerations look outmoded, if not parochial, tod ^ 
to die Government of free India. Although, in the interests of t t 
nation, the Railways must continue to work on commercial lines, 
yet tlie proper development ol the means of communications m i * 
country is without doubt of paramount importance, 1 am g ^ 
ibat the Ministry of Railways has fiiven diis project die prion 
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which it deserved. While in the neighbouring State of Uttai 
Pradesh there are as many as six bridges over the Ganga within a 
stretch of about 600 nules, in Bihar where the Ganga flows over a 
length of 250 miles, this will be the first bridge over it, I do not 
mean, to draw any comparisons* but tile fact remains that the 
absence of a bridge and the division of Bihar into two parts by die 
river has been a great handicap. It would perhaps be no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that this factor has to a large extent been responsibly 
comparatively speaking,, for the backwardness of North Bihar in 
industrial development in spite of its industrious people and an 
exceedingly fertile soil 

The new bridge will also Jink West Bengal with its northern 
districts and Assam. Since the Partition of India and the subsequent 
dosing of die old Bengal-Assam Railway route! it was most urgent 
to provide adequate traffic facilities between south Bihar and north 
Bihar unci from Calcutta to north Bengal and Assam. The 
construction of die Assam Rail Link seven years ago wm only the 
first step taken towards joining north Bihar with Assam and die 
southern districts of West Bengal with its northern districts and 
Assam. The construction of this bridge wiU complete that process 
by providing a direct rati link between die above-mentioned areas. 

I bis budge will, therefore, be a vital link in die system of communi¬ 
cations In eastern India. 

The facts and figuref about the proposed project, the huge 
quantities of material requited and the number of men engaged 
hi the work—all these show the magnitude o£ the undertaking. I 
must congratulate die Railway Minister, Shri Lai Rahadurji and 
a bo the Ministry of Railways and Transport on their earnestness 
and speed in respect oi this important project. The arrangements 
they have made for the residency medical care and other amenities 
of the workers are indeed commendable, I have no doubt that 
everyone who lends a helping hand in this work, whatever 
bh status and whatever the function assigned to him in this 
project,, will be able to look back widi pride to this joint 
national venture. Let me hope, tire Ganga Bridge which will 
link north and south Bihar, will be symbolic of the unity and 
strength of the Indian nation* which was once so well reflected 
111 tlie ol° l 7 and grandeur of Mithila on die one hand and oE 
Magadha on die other—the two regions which dm bridge will 
join together. 
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Inaugural Speech 
2 April, me 

I wry glad to be here in the midst of the representatives of 
farmers coming from all over India. When the invitatio-n to 
inaugurate this session of the Farmers’ Forum was extended to me, 

X accepted it with pleasure. The Indian funner is the back-bone 
of our country. He has been so for centuries and, as far as I cau soe, 
will ever remain so in die future as well. There are two reasons fot 
tilts; firsdy, our farmers are the foremost of our producers, and, 
secondly, they are so large In number as to constitute about three* 
fourths of our total population. The work of die Indian farmer 
is so important that the whole country Lias to depend on him ior 
so many tilings. Our first and foremost requirement is food; this 
is provided to us by the kisan. Then we need clothing; the raw 
material for dlls is also provided by the farmer. If a Kisan also 
plies die spinning wheel in his spate lime, of which lie has ample, 
he can also produce yam for the cloth without incurring any extia 
cost Again, as I have said, farmers in our country are so numerous 
that their welfare automatically means the welfare of a large section 
of the population. As a matter of fact rural reconstruction in 
India means largely improvement in the conditions of the fanners. 
The fanner, in short is the very measure of success of any welfaic 
work undertaken in the countryside. 

I am glad drat besides die farmers, representatives of allied 
trades, which have to deal with the farmer in their day-to-day life, 
arc also present in this Convention. The nature of work and duties 
of ktsaus in dils country are such thm rnosdy dtey have to stay * u 
the villages. Such occasions, therefore, when they can come »< 
contact with other people outside die villages, should be of value, 
not only lor them but also for others. Mutual contact and exchange 
of views are excellent means of broadening the human vision. A* 
this time particularly, when important reconstruction plans ai c 
being formulated and implemented, this kind of contact is of special 
significance. Therefore, I heartily welcome diis convention and 
congratulate its conveners. 

In addition to other dungs, 1 believe there is one thing which 
must he brought home to the kisans in as easy a way as possible. 
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I here is a belief prevalent among a section of the educated people 
that the Indian kisms are conservative by nature and do not easily 
give tip their old ways and, therefore, it is very difficult to popularise 
new ideas and practices among them. I am sure this belief has 
no basis in fact. While it is true that our khans <lo not accept 
anything till they are convinced of its utility, it is also a fact that 
once they come to have faith in an innovation, they accept it 
without question. As pointed out by Dr. Pan jab Ran Deshnmkh, 
the Japanese method of cultivation furnishes an instance of it. 
Having found it useful in case of paddy, the kisnns applied it 
on their own to other crops also and to their great advantage. 

It is very essential that along with agriculture attention is also 
devoted to the welfare of our cattle, on whom the brum of agri* 
cultural operations fails. The cow gives us nutritious food in the 
shape of milk, curds, butter, etc. She is also the source of manure, 
which cither we destroy through our ignorance or do not use as 
much as we should. Again, it is from her that we get bullocks who 
plough our fields and work as beasts of burden. Even when they 
are dead, they leave valuable hides for us. There are many other 
things which we get from the cattle, die most valuable of them 
being the manure, provided we make projier use of it. I feel that 
if only we take to scientific cattle breeding, once again we can have 
plenty of mijk in this country, We shall have to give up old ways 
and cultivate genuine regard for die cow in order to achieve this 
end. We shall have to feed the cow properly and take to scientific 
methods of cattle breeding. It is my conviction that unless agri¬ 
culture and proper care of the cattle arc combined, we shall not be 
able to solve our food problem, Foodgrains are, no doubt, the 
principal item in our diet, but milk, curds and butter are no less 
important. 

The agricultural research institutes situated in various pans 
°f die country should do their utmost to propagate the results of 
their researches among the khans. That is the only way of utiliz¬ 
ing those researches. The researches and experiments carried out 
in western countries have established, heyond doubt, the efficacy 
Of the scientific method in agriculture. In the East, Japan took to 
scientific agriculture and, as a result of it, was able to increase her 
food production manifold. We should also take the fullest 
advantage of the latest scientific researches in order to step up 
the production of foodgrains and milk in our Country, Your 
proposal in this connection that opportunities should be provided 
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ui to say for some days in the Pusa Agricultural Rescan H 

Institute and other similar institutes, is highly commendable* in - 
my opinion, such contact between die kisans and the research inm- 
lutes would bring us ridi dividends and the farmers would he able 

to reap the fullest benefit from researches. 

The Farmers Forum can do a lot in this connection to benefit 
the Aijuri as also Indian agriculture. This is an organisation of the 
AiffiMj who should be able to get guidance and practical help from 
it. As in case of others, the modern age had posed between 
problems for die khans also. They have to stride a mean certain 
their old ways and the new methods so that the requirements n. 
progress and practical work may lie harmonised, Providing proper 
guidance at such a time is a matter of special importance, That is 
why I think the organisation of the Fanners Forum has removed a 
long-felt want. The Fortum like die Bharat Sevak Samaj, hi 
non-official organisation, though departments dealing with agricii 
i ural matters may have helped it to come into being. Its main 
object is to improve the condition of the kissm, to ma e i e |r 
lives rirhflT and to raise their standards of living. 

The responsibility which the Fanners Forum has taken upon 
itMlf a no doubt heavy, but it is of great constructive value. W t 
have so much to do that everyone can contribute his or her bu to 
it according to his or her capacity and experience. Thus they can 
help the kisam and the country and advance their welfare. Ut 
me hope the efforts oi Dr. Pnnjahrao Deshmukh and you all will 

bear fruit. * . 

] now iflaiigiinile ibis wtm too of iht Farmers. Forum 

jkfcnmrc* 
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AMBAR CHARKHA* 

] am happy to be here this morning to inaugurate th» 
Pariihrameiaya lor U . ining people in Ambar Charkha. Many year' 

* Tiuniwal ipwrh hi tk* npefttn* cf lie first Pdmlrsmnlort *1 TWreSIMlil**' 
Msifon, 1* Aaffl'i. ltSA, 
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;igt) Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of the Spinners’ Association, Iiad 
announced an award of Re. I Jakh or Rs. 2 lakh for an improved 
design of the charkha. It was then that many people applied their 
minds to the problem and tried to construct a charkha which could 
pass the tests laid down by Gandhi ji. Although the corn petit ion 
was kept ojien for several years, no charkha came tip to the mark, 
-md the prite was never given. It is only now, during the last few 
months or a year or a little over a year, that the Ambar Charkha 
ha * ^ ' nv en«cd. and it fs believed that it fulfils the tests which 
Gandfuji had proposed. Experiments arc going on and improve¬ 
ments are being made almost every day- It h hoped that, in course 
of time, it will give even better results than it has done so far. On 
the basis of the results achieved so far, the Government have 
decided to encourage it and entrusted the Khadi Board wiih the 
task of producing some 300 million yards of doth from handspun 
yam. In the first year, die programme is to introduce at least 
"5,000 Am bar Charkhas in the country. It is not a small number 
if WC think of the amount of work which has to be put in to fulfil 
the target. For, it is not merely a problem of making 75,000 char khan 
and putting them in the hands of the people; the result is to Ik 
judged on the basis of the prescribed amount of yam which these 
charkhat are able to produce. All those who are engaged in this 
work have, therefore, a great responsibility. They have to remern 
ber that they are in the position of examinees. The examiners art 
supposed to have no sympathy. They have their set stand.) ids and 
they will judge the results by (hem. The future programme will 
depend on the success achieved in the first year. 1, therefore, hope 
that the Parishramalayas and like organizations being started all 
over the country, will bear dlls in mind ami make every effort to 
fulfil the expectations made of them. 

Tamiinad hat always played a prominent pan in the props- 
Ration of khadi, and if 1 mistake not, the original of the Ambar 
Charkha was also conceived by some khadi worker from Tamiinad. 
The specimen must have been made by others, but the original was 
made here in yottr Slate. I am therefore happy m inaugurating 
this Pariihramafnya, 
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It has given me great pleasure to be present here today for 
opening the Delhi State Central Co-operative Stores. I am told 
this store will be the nucleus o£ a network of sub-stores proposed 
to be set up all over the State both in the urban and rural areas. 
Since this co-operative store has been sponsored by the Union 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Delhi State Government, I am 
sure, in actual working and in rendering service to consumers, it 
will sene as a model to other cooperative ventures. 

The benefits of the Co-operative Movement and the place it 
occupies in present-day economic planning are too well known to 
need any emphasis from me* In our Five-Year Plans* special stress 
has been laid on the Cooperative Movement and the State Govern¬ 
ments have been enjoined to do all m their power to make this 
movement a success in different walks; of life, specially agriculture 
and supply of consumer goods. In the Second Five-Year Plan, a 
specific provision has been made for establishing centra! 
cooperative stores. This is the third store of its kind in India, 
the other two being located in Bombay and Madras. 

The movement for the establishment of cooperative stores 
needs all encouragement. The cooperative stores supply quality 
goods at reasonable prices. They not only function on a non-profit 
basis* but also serve their members by supplying them with goods of 
daily use at their door-step. I am told this store has already started 
a home delivery sendee. I can well imagine what a boon such a 
store can be, particularly to the people of a town like Delhi where, 
after earning a monthly salary, the second toughest problem an 
average householder has to face is that of spending it profitably 
and economically. With new colonies springing up In all directions 
and distances inexorably lengthening, one finds it hart! even to 
secure one's daily necessities of life. 

Supply of consumer goods might seem to some as too earthy 
or too commonplace a matter, but once the supply is interrupted 
or the quality of the goods supplied starts deteriorating we know 
what importance we attach to it. I have, therefore* no doubt that 
the people of Delhi will welcome this venture as an undertaking 

•Speech it ibe opening nf the ndhf State Central CaofKfilfac St an*, 
■l September 5 
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which concerns all and sundry and which will benefit the common 
man. 

Let me also say a few words about the benefits this Store will 
confer on the rural population of Delhi State. They will be able 
to market their produce through the Store without having to carry 
it to the town and without having to sell under stress of economic 
factors. As far as I know, there was no oiganisation so far through 
which articles produced by cottage industries in rural Delhi could 
be marketed and sold. Not only that, the consumer in the m i m iry, 
side, who has now to travel long distances to buy his essential 
requirements ranging from seeds to soap, and waste time, money 
and energy in coming to the urban market, will be able to get 
whatever he needs from the rural subdepots near at hand. Thus, 
both the producer and die consumer will benefit a great deal from 
this organisation which does not aim at making profits but is actuated 
by the spirit of service. 

Starting a chain of cooperative stores with high hopes neces¬ 
sarily places a heavy responsibility on those who will be charged 
with the task of running it. This is not the first time that a 
co-operative store has been started in Delhi. During the last few 
years, I am told, a number of such stores were registered but many 
of them had to close down soon after. The main reason for their 
failure was that there was no parent organization which could 
organise distribution properly after ascertaining the requirements 
of different stores. This Central Store will, I hope, remove this 
short-coming. On its success as also on the service which it is able 
to render to the people will depend, to a large extent, the success 
of the Cooperative Movement in Delhi State. Considering the 
general experience we have had m this field, and keeping in view 
the potentialities of cooperative societies, I trust, every care will 
fre taken to see that apart from the benefits which this store directly 
confers on the people of this town, it conducts itself in such a 
manner as to make the Cooperative Movement popular in this 
.State generally. 

1 wish this undertaking all success and hope that the Central 
Cooperative Store will hare a long career of useful public service. 

With these words, I have great pleasure in declaring the Central 
Cooperative Store open. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OP APPLIED 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


Inaugural Address 
IS December, 1955 


1 welcome the idea o£ establishing an independent non-official 
research organisation to undertake, promote. and coordinate research 
in economic and industrial problems. It, therefore, gives me great 
pleasure to open the National Council of Applied Economic Research 
Tills Council with which the business community is closely asso¬ 
ciated and which the Government have agreed to encourage, will 
be of great help in the development of Indian industry in accordance 
with, our requirements and in the light of the latest scientific 
processes. In the context o£ our present plant and programmes 
and in view generally of die vast and rapid strides that industrial 
development is making all the world over, it Is no exaggeration to 
say drat the present is the age of technicians and economists* The 
researches carried out by this Council on specific economic problems 
nl current importance will provide the necessary guidance as also 
correctives in the fields and methods of our expanding industries. 
In view of our developmental programme for Industrialisation* T 
have no doubt a research institution like yours which will link 
scientific discoveries nod latest business methods with popular needs 
will be filling a long-felt want. 

The fact that it Is going to be a private non-governmental 
research organisation run on a completely non-profit basis, will 
enhance its scope of work and general utility. Lei me hope the 
service which it renders to the people. parLicuIarly the business 
community, will in course of time give to your Council the tank 
and status of a full-fledged national research institute, 

I have always felt that scientific Inventions or the discovery of 
new methods in any sphere call for research work in order to he of 
practical use to die manufacturer and the consumer. Researches 
which remain confined to laboratories or text books can hardly be 
of any consequence to ike people. Fundamental or basic research, 
valuable as it is* is something like an industry's raw materia!, which 
has to be processed in order to be turned into a finished product. 
In more or less the same way all inventions and discoveries have 
to be studied properly in order 10 be fitted into the framework of 
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industry. I have no doubt that your Council will be tackling this 
important task In a systematic and planned manner. 

I have noted with considerable satisfaction that among the 
projects which your Council proposes to take up immediately, the 
problems of small-scale industries have been assigned high priority. 
Before a gathering of economists and industrialists and business 
experts like this, I need hardly dwell on die importance of die 
small-scale industries in the peculiar economic set-up of our country. 
Suffice it to say that these industries not only supplement the basic 
or heavy industries but are their essential adjuncts. Tn our plan to 
step up production and raise the standard of living of the masses 
by increasing dm national wealth, heavy industries have indeed a 
big pan to play. But any scheme which fails to take into account 
our surplus man-power and our predominantly agricultural economy 
will not be able to achieve the said objective For the gainful 
employment of all available hands, it is necessary that cottage indus¬ 
tries are encouraged and reasonable limits set to the process oi mass 
production through total mechanisation by reserving sectors, or 
otherwise limiting cut-throat competition between hand power and 
steam and electric or atomic power, I am glad your Council 
recognises this essential fact and proposes to investigate the problems 
of small-scale industries. 

I sometimes wonder if the time has not arrived for economists 
to pay more attention to production for consumption mi her than 
for profit or in OLhcr words for marketing. The rapid and 
phenomenal advance which industrial technique is making, parti¬ 
cularly in the field of production of power and rationalisation of the 
mechanism of production makes it more and more difficult, if not 
impossible, for back want and underdeveloped countries and nations 
to catch up with the advanced countries, and It looks as if they can 
never compete with them on terms of equality if production is to be 
for marketing and not for personal or local consumption. A certain 
amount of exchange and marketing is necessary even in non- 
industrialised society, but today die whole world tends to become, 
if it has not done so already, a single market for even the smallest 
and least significant and least essential of goods as much as for the 
most essential goods, If industrially backward communities have 
to survive and prosper in this age of cut-throat competition as 
between trades and countries and nations, they have to think out 
afresh their problems in the light of their own conditions and 
experience. Otherwise, the chances are that they will continue to 
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be ihe happy hunting grounds lot all enterprising nations who 
cannot be blamed, because they are advanced and because they sue- 
ceed in competition in which the less advanced countries enter of 
their own free will and choice 

It is not easy, even If it is possibly to escape the effect of that 
competition even for a country which is not enamoured oE the 
present-day developments. But it is necessary to make sure before 
taking a deep plunge and burning our boats that there is neither an 
alternative course available nor is it possible to get out of die 
stranglehold. No one should or tan be dogmatic in such a com- 
plicated and complex matter, particularly because it lias not been 
fully investigated either from the technical or the economic point 
of view. The shift from production for profit to production for 
consumption will be so fundamental and far-reaching in the context 
of present and prospective developments in science and technique 
that it cannot be contemplated without considerable hesitation and 
misgivings particularly by us of the present generation who have 
been bom and brought up in this age of scientific and industrial 
advance* It is for that very reason all the more necessary that it 
should be studied and investigated in a calm and equable atmos¬ 
phere unaffected by exists of political or even ideological slogans 
and undisturbed by economic or industrial conundrums which have 
acquired the prestige and position of axioms. Yours b essentially 
an organisation which undertakes such a research, although I may 
say in passing, none may like to pay for it. As I attach importance 
to your organisation and work and have high hopes, I have ventured 
to draw attention to a subject of such basic importance. 

I wish you the best of hick and hope that the National Council 
of Applied Economic Research will have a long career of national 
service. 

I have great pleasure in opening the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research. 
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A. RANGASWAMI AIYANGAR* 


I am grateful for the opportunity which has been given to me 
of unveiling the portrait of one who has served the country during 
the very fruitful period of our history, ft is as well to remind 
ourselves from time to time about the great services rendered by 
those who are no longer with us by holding such functions as this. 
Wc oI ** present generation are apt to forget the services rendered 
by gieat men in the past and it is likely that those who follow us 
might do the same. It is, therefore, necessary in die interest oi 
the country as well as in diat of each one of us that from time lu 
time we get an opportunity of holding such functions. It would 
help the younger generation to acquaint itself with the service^ 
rendered by great men in the past, 

A. Rangaswami Aiyangar was one of those leaders who 
worked during the formative period of our political life, who 
worked for long and with great ability and devotion. It was my 
good fortune to have conic in contact with him, in later years, in 
connection with the work of die Congress, and I can say from 
personal knowledge that his advice and his counsel were listened to 
with great respect because he was considered as one of those who 
had specialized in the study of public affaire and who was always 
able to give wise counsel whenever any problem required a solution. 
It was not only in Congress circles that he was respected: he reached 
a much bigger circle through the papers which he edited and, as 
you have pointed out, he moulded public opinion considerably 
through those papers, not because he followed any particular line 
but because he gave thought to ail die problems, studied them and 
was able to express his opinion with firmness and deliberation. 
Amongst Congressmen I find that because of die peculiar condi¬ 
tions in which they have worked, there is not dm desire for studying 
problems in detail. Very often they arc carried away by opinions 
expressed by others without giving them independent thought. 


* Speech made on the occasion of unveiling 

A. Kaitg.ninum Aiyangar st the New Delhi Twm Hall. 


iha portrait of she late 
New Delhi. -1 Juno. 1952, 
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They have been engaged in a kind o£ work which rather required 
less thinking and more o£ action. Now that times have changed r 
the examples set by people like the lace Shri A. Rangaswami Aiyaitgcu 
should be followed and problems which come up for discussion 
should be studied in all their aspects and opinions formed on 
various questions, It b from that point of view that I attach great 
value to the lives of people. 

But it is not only for his independent outlook that we respect 
Shri A, Rangaswami Aiyangar* We are also aware of hb great dev ? 
tion to the cause of the country, the sacrifices that lie made, and 
the way in which he worked day mad night for the country. I hope 
that the study of die lives of such men will serve as an example and 
a source of inspiration to posterity* 


K. M. PANIKKAR* 


May I offer my felicitation* to you on this happy occasion when 
it has been my privilege to confer this Degree on you i As every 
body knows* if Dr, Famkkar had taken to die line of teaching, he 
would have adorned some professorial chair either in this University 
or fu some other university. If he had stuck to journalism, he 
would have adorned the editorial chair of some well-known journal 
in this country and outside too. On the other hand* if he had 
taken to authorship, as he began early in life, I have no doubt that 
ids contribution to literature, not only in his own language but m 
other languages and particularly English, would have been equally 
great. But Mr. Fanikkar took to administration and diplomacy and 
he has earned laurels in ihose fields which ordinarily would appear 
suange to one devoted to letters or to teaching. Hb versatility 
b beyond all doubt. His shop b not a grocer's shop where you 
can get everything but much of nothing. It is one of those big stores 


* 5p*edi as LJmnecltar, made ai n 
convened br ecnltrrinj! life Honorary 
fomikkaf. 22 Avgust. 19S2. 


»jj*eial Gaavttciti&ii of Delhi University 
Degree ol Doeisr at Laws m 
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where you tan get much of everything I The University ha, honoured 
rtself by conferring the Degree on such a distinguished scholar 

Mo ,h l * m3llC1 ° f regret £or us ' who leddents of the 

tfSt^aT 1Sn ° fant of tbe lan S^ of the South 

ive really do not know much about their literature except what 

7tS ^ **""**» * English and now also in some 
f tbe North Indian languages, liut there is no doubt that the par t 

le^L t^rh , Pkj ' Cd ^ UlC tl,IlUmI eVOluti “ of * « 

h s .h t E SreaKr ' 35 ** of the No **> because it is in 

the booth that the ancient culture of India could be seen at work 

even today while it lias ceased to function in many other parts of 

"7- 50 45 *“** “ concerned, everyone £Sl£ 

. 11 diat hin ^ tl,ow * ‘bat the contribution of ihe South has 
bmi very great. One South Indian friend recently t 0 Jd me that 

alJ b ° ni ’ n theWotth - ** JdZp, came Iron, 
j OU ir b:K JS lruc - ^ r bat is more important is tliat the 
A ZT S "* me ** a S™ but the A chary as were real men of letters 
and learning who by their writings have left behind something 
winch still guides the people. Let me hope that tradition will 
continue to be recognised by North India, 

1 hope the award of Doctorate to Dr. Panikkar is only the first 
of a series to follow not only in this University hut in other 

m\ a si ties also. I congratulate you once more on the honour that 
lias been conferred on you. 


THE TRADITION OF TOLERANCE* 

It has given me genuine pleasure to be present on this occasion 

r Paft .^ ^ funC ‘ i0n< Whcn 1 ** W^ched first to 
futlCtl ° n ’ 1 r “ k **“ k wa5 m y duty holding the position 
u-hich I do, to join in all functions which bring back to us memories 
of the past although they might belong to particular groups onlv. 
AS lias been ver y aptly jointed out, here in this country we have a 

TWt*J P S d l£Sf!l 7a^ r?,!? 1 &J 9 * CenteuAf T Celtbraliotu 0 f H tc 
.1. Thomas to India, hew Delhi, H December, ]?S2. 
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very old and long-fading tradition and dial tradition is die iradi- 
non ol tolerance, the tradition of living and kumg other, kve m 
peace without interference, without in any tcay doing an> hmn 
others simply because they choose to follow another fanh. We ha ^ 
always believed that the mountain top can be reached by 
path! and every man is free to get to the top by whichever path 
likes ■ and it is in that sense that in India the Hindus have neve 
insisted upon any dogma to be accepted and believed in by everjonu 
In other words, they have accepted every dogma as truth and > 
have allowed people to go in their own way so far as their though^ 
faiths or beliefs were concerned, although they have regim 
their life to a great extent. It is on account of tins tradition u 
tolerance that we see one apostle coming from an unknown lam 
and settling down in India, preaching his faith, establishing 
church and founding a large number of institution* for hi* J ToUowere 
and disappearing later. Hundreds of years later we find anodt^ 
batch of people belonging to another faith comm- hom t 
land welcomed by the people of this country and allowed to settle 
down as honourable citizens of tins great country. We have fcu 
comacls with other countries for centuries and 1 am not atsare 
time is one single msun.ee of India bavin, led a conyren.i S arm 
to another country. We have sent our our missionaries and on 
men of faith to other countries who have gone and pleached 
Wc have received with open arms missionaries of other faidn hon 
other lands and in that way our whole culture has been bui t up 
Jr is necessary to remember all tins these days when occasion ^ 
we hear ol a certain thought of communal ism gaining ground her 
or there. It is foreign to our culture, foreign to our tradition a ■ ■ 

I am hoping that it is only a passing phase and that even d « • * 
to any extent in this country, it will soon disappear mi we s 
lie again ourselves, tolerant of each other, embracing one mo iei 

in love and living happily as a single family. the 

It is no small tribute to the Christian Church that during 
last 1900 years it has flourished in a country' where, althoug e ’“' 
was tolerance, and no force was used against it, it still bad to figh 
ideologically against other faiths which had their own philosop 
of life, their own concepts of religion and had developed to a ve 
ureal extent their own way of living. That they should ave _ 

and flourished is a great tribute to them: and it is not only ‘ 
Christians but to the people of other faiths also: and I say 1 O 
that when in framing our Constitution we have guaranteed compile 
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religious freedom, complex freedom not only to profess a faith but 

Zrint^Vr^ * ** Illve *“* TOtti »e ,11orc •ba.t 

, dmg a fact which >s centuries old. And although there may 

^^“haTV W fintl Wme Ti ' >t>ks lKTC ^ there, I say 
£t ' S n0t ' m;mifestat ^ oE nature but something 

i am sure everybody in this country believes that die freed™ 

Eti,- Wnstituu™ h s ;ru; 

0l Tr " S , thlS *"«*«** ** better mind 

t PWpIe 3rC “ noeraed ' ^ will be fully preserved even if it 

P Jim ^ h h tm thiS 1 have found 

1 pleasure m being present here and joining in this eclebra- 

f ™‘ 1 ^' e >'™, thjs ^ urance l hnt in this country you will he as 

free as you can be anywhere else. X } 


WELCOME TO EVEREST HEROES* 

able? “ ' T** 1 *,? S— gratification to m e that wo have been 
able to meet here this afternoon to show our appreciation and t^do 
honour to the members of the British Edition toKve^t 
Attempts to conquer this peak had been going on for a long Un* 
Don„g t Jai 3 « IesS I** 11 expeditions 

vdriLd Z Jl % S<Wd f0rtUnC ° f ** kst “P^tiO" <0 have 

H . conquest of the highest peak in the world. The work 
done, the knowledge gained and the experience acquired bv the 

~T d ditio,,s w ait «“• “ ■*«■* *2- 

< d he owe it to them no Jess than to members of the 
present expedition for the great success that has been achieved, 

w , fh 1W ‘ T^* 1 » an example of team work. It shows that 
‘‘xpcrieiice, fearlessness and courage, there is 
nothing whtdi t he human mind and die human body and soul cannot 

SVi-SS £££%.' slV'SS! 
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achieve. We are, therefore, very happy that the present expedition 
was able to conquer the Everest. We especially congratulate ihe 
leader of this expedition for having undertaken this venture. 

The two members who were selected to take the last lap were 
fortunate in having reached the top. But the others too, did the 
duty which they were asked to perform and it is due to the team 
work of all that this great achievement has been made. Therefore, 
while I congratulate the leader and the two members who actually 
stood on the highest peak in the world, I congratulate also the 
other members who, by performing the work allotted to each ot 
[hem, have all helped in bringing the ultimate success. 

Let us hope that the spirit of enterprise and adventure 
exhibited by the present expedition will continue to guide 
humanity not only for making tills kind of conquest, but in making 
the greater and higher conquest of the human spirit which will 
enable all of us to live in peace, to help each other in time of 
need and to live as members ol one family. 

There are in this expedition people from at least three or tour 
countries. They have all worked together in a spirit of co- 
operation and friendliness and they have achieved this great 
success. The same spirit of friendliness and helpfulness will enable 
tire world to achieve peace which we need so much. Let us hope 
that we will achieve that peace as we have achieved the conquest 
of Mt. Everest 1 congratulate the leader and she other members 
of the expedition on their great achievement. 


PUNJAB’S NEW CAPITAL 

Inaugural Speech 
7 October, JP5J 


I consider it a great pleasure and a privilege to inaugurate 
this new capital town of the Punjab- It is a pleasure because 
the new capital symbolises the urge, the indomitable desire oi the 
people of diis Slate to come into their own by getting over the* 
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»S«tr»l'2 Ih '| P 0 !'™”" 01 «m Punjab. specially the 

-r V--T 3 S irh: ts 

fi"?" Ce ' .*• 1f*T »«d «STJSS 

t t i ,C ^*\ nt * e JTl * Yil abounded measure suit! above all 

*' » ‘“deed a tribute to die zeal ami ability of die eiieineen 
and archttens that within a little more titan tiJteam VtK^ 
Uf die work, the Government have found the rising city suitable 
enough to be occupied and used as 3 capita] V 

11 V ?" e *** rOUnd and sees *» new township one cannot 
hdj> feelmg that it is going to be one of the most modem towns 

upon * theTpcppic f*"' 1 ** k 

scope for new experiments in town-planning and Shi^cfui^" 1 ^ 

his new town l am told, the needs of U,e people liave bee" 

llt “ ^'* h arr y««*“ral requirements and considerations of 

Z L " C T f ° m ° £ thc residcnts been collated with 

‘he requirements of as the tits and modem designing Clnnd.W 

can P* justly proud 0 f having the best Jiving 

and duftones in India. lack residential unit for 1^ ^^ 

Tkitchen 5 T r nUini lUO r0OmSl 3 sma11 «randal|, a court-yard, 

. ' 3 bath-room and a puU-the-diain lavatory. Three water 

B 5 J r„‘r ic T n “ *r ai ” bra « n.cStu.1" 

1>™S , >p M1 “ ,hc Pruning o( Chandigarh 

promises to lie unique in many respects. 8 

It I itm v «y «‘ C; ) l sayin S ‘sometimes good comerh out of evil'. 

=SSE“3 , 'i 

—d a, I. is a, the ,00. of She C, 1 
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time, it will Income a prize possession, for the people of tliis State 
and, possibly, the envy of other States. When new rail and road j 
links, now in the making, are completed, Oiandigarlt will almost 
become die most central place in the Punjab. It is going to haw 
a steadying in fine nee on the administration and economic develop' 
ttienl ot die State, 

Willi the move ol die Government to die new capital, Chandi¬ 
garh enters a new phase. You have been privileged to sec a new 
town rise and grow during your life-time. You will now have an 
opportunity to build up its civic traditions, because a town is not 
merely a collection of buildings, howsoever well-designed; it is 
what its citizens make it. 

Let me hope that Chandigarh will in every sense be an 
expression of the urge to forge ahead and die creative genius of 
the sturdy people or litis State. To the extent that the new town 
of Chandigarh will Ijc fret irom old traditions and encumbrances 
of any kind, I hope it will blaze a trail not only lor those who 
come and stay here, but also for others, i also hope its residents 
will develop die best traditions of dtizenship. 

1 have great pleasure in inaugurating this new town and 
whiling it, die State Government and die people happiness and 
prosperity. 


INDIA’S SOCIAL SERVICES* 

It has given me great pleasure to be present here today anti 
to know from the illuminating speech of your Chairman, Shrimati 
Durgabai Deshituikh, how the Central Social Welfare Board, which 
was established last year, is steadily expanding Its activities. 

Whenever I think about the social welfare problem, my mind 
spontaneously turns to the Directive Principles incorporated in 
Part IV ol our Constitution which came into force on the 26 th 

* Inaugural flfldrc-.- la die Cohlrronre of Qitlmun of Stal' Social Welfare 
Board 4 . Ntw Drill), 20 January, ]%t. 
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^"ic fieid^f n T fa , f the ***** Whkb « uidcs our artfrititt 

Ihe ttl *^7^ .««** b« closely abated 
reference to 77 '7 C ®/? ti| i uent Assembly as its President, ilie 

mv mind ,is it ir£ct|ve Prmd P le * strifc ^ a sympmlictk chord in 
. ' . . ’ evotts a personal concern. You arc all aware that 

* f M ^ cave Principles laid down in Part IV o£ our Constitution 

ESr-f^ s—« „, „„ ; , unt ,. y „ m , ,j u ™ 

Sr.hi'sr fo , r ?*- ' b ™s ht * «>»- tax*: 

, . u ,. ” " ,1 ll! ' ot ' K,lri "S social anil economic jnstire 

«Il>ch „ Ibc .deal placed More lhc p mnl , jls „ 

atdrr",- a ? 7 a,, >' »-*- >—■* «»4z 

tad down w Ancto 38 and 41 of the Constitution ? Has Che stam 
ohm ihe limit of it, cttpocity. made any Cfccs, 

™.r s , V't, •* nwt -«•*«*»: -in sL,r,m 

employnieat of ehfldcen beta.- , hc 

; md siieii haaardous undent £ "ea^T iT 

7 °“7*? " hclher ™ h ave done everything that h 

pawblc to unpteowrt this Directive. These .re some nf the 

““ s t0 « h 1 "° Uld “P ttt thl ' 5 Conference to devote its 
of — ajiy °! *** «***« ** coming in the way 

ITST?, t D r ,ive Pri ” ciples ’ • <*"*« «*»•* 

■S co" "iin^n.” *" * “* ,h ™ *> «*-*» oath 

sranui'.™! rnl "'' ,v »• «W • «l»* of social orpnicalion, 
-si 1 * '» * Welfare State. Lnckilv, hotkey 

hfoo,T\, TT X "' m in are » s oW -ss her 

ni ' '■ ^ nn> , ° f ‘ lCSC vohuMar y organizations have been doing 

? rt thuZd T f nUmbW ° f yC2TS * ° nc o£ ** P lonwrs 
T .' as (h * laie SIjn c opal Krishna Gokhale. I recollect 

with hi ^ Cail ™ ^ P l- °phetic iwords uttered during my interview 
uui h.n, m 1910 when I was » student of Law. While persuading 

. . C t(l sci 'icc, he snid that ilie country expected its 

Sven if'U y ° lUhS l ° dctlJcate themse[ v» to social service and that 
Ire iJ , rG " as M ° K Iammif ln ultimately "your coumrvmen 
a« bound to appreciate your work”. It is, therefore, a very happy 

en J4t llie co-operatton of such voluntary organizations for 
aiTjm on tlm uork of soda] welfare. The voluntary effort in 
us yj) iere, which was j^jl.ncd anti sporadic, has now received 
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public recognition for the first time, n«l I atn 8 latl 
h^is been dovetailed into a comprehensive national plan 
StaTwd flu- placed on a sound permanent footnt^ Thc 

Central Social Welfare Hoard h therefore to be V^ing 

ihe prudent provision ol grantsdivaid made >\ i 

social organizations in the country. _ , rprflt , 11 i 1 Hi 

It is heartening to note that die Central _ ^ . 

that it was not enough to extend financial aid to " e Q 

tie,IS Which are mostly localised in or around urban«“■ 
rural areas do not receive the attention ihe} destn ■ 
oi social workers. No doubt, the Gandhian construct,ve wotUis 
have shown die way, and the Community Projects an _ an 

Extension Service Administration that followed, ar S 

organized effort for the first time on a national ^ “ d 

die village folk. Hut the emphasis in die Community Proj ■ 
die National Extension Sen ire Blocks has been most y, a " 
course rightly, °ti more and better production, regional ties 1 P 
ment in terms of roads and communications and a modest p 
gramme of social education coupled with public health 
Tlic Welfare Extension Project schemes ol the Central Social 
Board, therefore, came not a day too soon to sU PP _ e ™ ’ 
ihe other efforts in the rural areas, and 1 am glad to sec ■ 
nexus has now been established between the urban and 

niral areas. , „ 

The whole gamin ot activity unite die Fte-Vor "SJf" Z 
roughly divided under two hcads^ecoiionuc and social, 
need for social services is greater, die wherewithal for t e sa 
not available to the required extent. Again, while for imp ™ _ 
ing die economic programme, the services of a lreU-kmt organs ^ 
are available, ihe machinery fm implementing the sucia progra 
can be built up only as the actual work progresses. But it is ° 
Utmost importance to remember that, in a way, economic P r °^ s 
is only a means to progress in the direction of social welfare, " _ 

may he said to be die end of planning. The whole thing *** _ 
like a paradox which, perhaps, it is. At first tight it 
economic progress without solid achievement m the field of 
welfare will ever remain bereft or its real content; on t ie o _ 
hand, we find the concept of social welfare less concrete than 
of economic progress, and therefore, less easy to grasp and 
difficult to achieve than the latter. A dispassionate view of th 
problem will, however, show that actually there is nothing wrong 
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with our order of priorities* Economic progress being die 
means to achieve social progress of the community, which 
Is the end, has to be given some preference And dial is exactly 
how we arc proceeding about in the implementation of die 
Five-Year Plan. 

J would fite to utter a word of caution. The idea of a Welfare 
State is good and is no doubt being pursued by the Government of 
India. But just as in the held of economics* more so in the field 
of welfare* it is necessary to pursue a mixed welfare policy. The 
wisdom of pursuing a mixed policy lies in knowing where to draw 
the line* Some welfare services touch and influence the most vital 
and intimate aspects of personal and family fife. Here, there is a 
danger of die State encroaching upon and monopolising the entire 
range of the wade variety of welfare problems ranging from persona] 
and family problems to widespread socio-economic problems. The 
Governmental machinery* even if it be of a Welfare State, is, by 
virtue of its very constitution, impersonal* whereas the welfare 
services require a human touch which the voluntary social workers 
alone can bring to bear upon them. A highly specialised autono¬ 
mous body like the Central Social Welfare Board can, therefore, 
demarcate the respective fields of operation for voluntary and State 
agencies. 

I am glad to note that the Genual Social Welfare Board has 
adopted a policy of decentralisation and has moved the State Govern¬ 
ments to appoint Soda! Welfare Advisory Boards in the States, 
Some of these Boards have already been set up. This step should 
ensure the co-operation of regional talent and experience and 
provide an effective base for the Central Board to operate success¬ 
fully In the various parts o£ die country. Though die Central and 
State Boards have started functioning rather late, I am sure that by 
the end of the First Five-Year Plan period they would have 
established a wide network of co-ordinated welfare bodies in every 
district of the country and would have initiated a large number of 
welfare project schemes. 

To members of the Central and State Social Welfare Boards 
and to all the workers, I would like to offer my felicitations. They 
have chosen for themselves a role which is unassuming and a work 
which has neither glamour nor brings easy fame. Yet these very 
seemingly negative attributes have* in my view, vested this work 
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tritk uncommon importance both from Lilt: national and human 
point* of view* This kind of constructive work is a reward in itself. 
When we have succeeded in making India a Welfare State, as I am 
laire we are determined to do^ there is no doubt your efforts will be 
counted as a valuable contribution towards making die life of our 
future generations better and richer. 

I wish your Conference all success. 


THE TRIBAL PEOPLE* 

I need hardly tell you how happy I feel in being in your midst 
this evening. I have been looking forward to this visit for more 
than a year. I was to have visited this beautiful part of the country 
sometime last year. Partly on account of ill-health at that time and 
partly on account of several preoccupations during the latter periodj 
f was not able to fulfil this wish until today* My pleasure is all 
the greater because I had to meet some difficulties even on this 
occasion. Fortunately they were all overcome, and today I find 
myself in your midst 

My desire to come here was due very largely to the fact that 
I was anxious to meet you and to know your condition at first hand* 
Thk area like some other areas in this Province was sealed to us 
and tye were not permitted to come here. I know thru even in 
1947 w + hen the Constituent Assembly was meeting in Delhi and I 
had appointed a Committee with the late Chief Minister of this 
State—Shri Gopinath Bardoloi—as its Chairman, the Committee was 
not a!lowed to enter some parts of this Province* Therefore, I made 
up my mind then that as soon as it was possibly I should pay a 
visit to these parts and see some of the places which were previously 
banned, I am, therefore, happy that 1 have at last been able to fulfil 
that wish. Although the Constituent Assembly could not send its Sub- 
Coin mittee to these parts. It was not negligent of your interests* 

* Rtfply to addnn of welcome pic^cuied at Tura (Cun* TTHlfr, Assam), 
IB February* 19S4. 
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Tlie Constitution-makers took special care to make suitable provi¬ 
sions for the governance of this area. Our anxiety was io see that 
you make progress ns quickly as possible. 

I am not one of those who look upon the tribal jujnple as 
backward, I know you have your own customs, your own culture, 
your own way of life. Wc are anxious that you should progress 
and do so in your own special way. India is a vast country. We 
have any number of religions, any number of systems of life and am 
number of customs, ft is this variegated picture of India that we 
have in view- Just as in a beautiful structure, you have got any 
number of stones and bricks collected and pieced together, here in 
India we have got so many kinds of people all living together. 
Each brick has its own individuality but all the bricks put together 
constitute the building. We want the beauty of the building to l>e 
found in the India of our dreams. That can be done only if the 
structure as a whole is maintained and preserved. At the: same time 
it is equally necessary that each brick should also lie preserved in 
its entirety. Therefore, we want all the variegated people 
inhabiting this vast country to feel as one. 

It is after a long time that we have become independent and 
attained complete freedom. We arc now free to build our house in 
the way we like. I want you to realize that curb one of you is now 
the ruler not only of one comer of India bin of India as a whole. 

I have been elected President of the country as a whole. Anyone of 
you can be elected like me to ibis high position. There is no bar, 
there is no restriction. You have to win it by your own service anti 
by your love of the country, I am hoping that the day is not far 
off when the so-called backward people will come to occupy the 
highest positions in society. I would, therefore, earnestly request 
you to consider what great achievement has lieen made by our 
attaining independence. 

I have heard with great interest what you have said about your 
requirements and needs, I am not surprised. I would have been 
surprised if you had not told me of that. It is a happy sign that 
you have begun to feel that you know something and you have got 
somebody to whom yon can make that demand. T was somewhat 
surprised when I was told, while coming to this place this morning, 
that no Head of the State had ever visited these parts before. 
Welt, whatever might have happened in the past, you must m it 
assured that your interest will be the interest of die country as a 
whole. It is realized that the greatest need of this part of the 
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country at the presen L moment is improvement in communkalions 
and means of transport. M a result of the Partition, Assam as a 
Province was cut oE from the rest of the country as the railway line 
which linked it with the rest of India passed through Pakistan. 
The Government of India, therefore, naturally thought that the 
first priority should be given to the linking of Assam with [he rest 
of the country by means of a railway which passes through Indian 
territory and not through Pakistan. That was done in record time: 
by our Railway Department. In the course of my present visit, I 
have travelled to this part on that railway Hue. 

The Government is also aware that you need a railway to link 
tills part with, say, Goa I para or Dhubrh The matter is under 
active consideration and a survey is going to Ire made* Once it 
is done, many Industries will develop here as you say. The Govern¬ 
ment is giving also a high priority to the making of the roads to 
connect these parts with other parts of Assam and outlying areas. 
I was told that If I had come last year as proposed, I would have 
fount! the journey to this place a little more difficult than it has 
been today. That means that within this year communications 
have been improved to some extent. That is symbolical of the 
desire of the Government to connect all parts of your State with the 
rat of the conn try. 

Assam Is one of nhe most beautiful parts of India. Here w p e 
have the biggest river and sprawling mountains, green fields ant! 
big dense forests* AH these go to make ibis part of the country 
beautiful, but they also make communications difficult* We arc 
dying and, u F e hope* we shall succeed in maintaining the beauty 
and at the same time improving the communications* The Conv 
muni cations Ministry lias under contemplation the opening up here 
of a number of post offices and telegraph offices* It is also proposed 
to have landing grounds for aircraft in convenient places where 
other means of communication cannot be opened. 

When the Partition came more than six years ago, the country 
w h as in a very difficult position regarding fond. We were importing 
a huge quantity of foodgrains from foreign countries. Thank God, 
we are now nearly out of the wood and are able to produce enough 
for our needs. In the same way w t c hope we shall be able to 
surmount other difficulties which still confront us. That has been 
possible because the people as a whole have realized the importance 
of self sufficiency in the matter of food. They have all helped 
in producing more* There i* no dearth of doth now in th r 
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country, I am hoping that any other difficulties that we still have 
tvill be solved without much delay. After all* our independence 
is only six years old and what was not achieved, not even thought 
of p for sudi 3 long lime has been achieved within this period. 1 
would, therefore, earnestly ask you to devote all your energies to 
die betterment of your own conditions through the Council which 
has been established here. 

A Constitution on he only what its people wane it to he. II 
you make good use of the Constitutional provisions* you will find 
they are good enough for you. You may rest assured that the 
Government ol India and the Government ol Assam will ever be 
ready to give you such assistance and help as you need. We know 
the difficulties which you have 10 face and the Government of 
India base been trying to help yon. The opportunities that yon 
have now got are of great value. They place your destinies in 

your own hands and we are ready to give you such assistance as 

you require. 

\ou have mentioned she services of the missionaries, I am 
glad to he able to hear testimony to the very good work that the 
missionaries have been doing in various parts of the country, I 
have before this borne testimony to this fact on several occasions. 

1 am. therefore, not surprised that you have spoken so highly of 

them. 1 would only suggest most respectfully one consideration 

for them. All ot us, whether Christians or non-Christians* appre¬ 
ciate their sen ices. But as Mahatma Gandhi used to say, we would 
have appreciated their services all the more if they had not been 
conditioned by one thing and rendered purely out of lose for you 
and not with a view to conversion* Rut that is a point which 
they have to consider. Our Gita tells ns that our objective should 
be to do, to serve* leaving the results in Coil’s hands. It id Is us 
not to hanker for results but only to sent. If the service had been 
rendered in that spirit* it would have been still more welcome. 
Our Constitution pledges itself to give freedom to every individual 
in the country to have any faith lie likes* A Christian is as dear 
to India as a Hindu or a Muslim or a follower of any other religion. 
We know' too that a Christian regards himself a_s an Indian as 
much as a Hindu does. That has hevn one of our great points 
not only now but since time immemorial. 

1 o you who live in these hills* it is not necessary to point out 
that for reaching a peak you can go by several routes* We want 
everyone to feel that the peak is his and he can reach it by any 
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mule that he chooses, Therefore there tM l>e no objection to 
any Christian preaching Christianity eo Indian Glimtians or even 
to non Christians and the Government is determined io give full 
effect to i hose provisions of die Const it 11 lion. I know that for 
some time past some kind of agitation with regard to missionaries 
has l>ecn going on. There is no objection to any Christian preach¬ 
ing his religion. If any objection has been taken, that Is not due 
to the preaching of Christianity, but due to other kinds of 
activities which some of diem have been allegedly carrying on. 
There is even jess objection to any social service which anyone 
has to render to the people. But at the same time, \vc expect that 
those who come to our country for this purpose, will confine their 
activities to preaching alone and if that is done, there can be and 
there will be no difficulty whatsoever. 

You 3 lave been good enough to give me a number of valuable 
things as presents. J am glad you have chosen things which are 
peculiar to this part of the country, I have accepted them all 
as token of your love, not for me |>ersoiially but for the oGke I 
hold ansi the country I represent, and they will form part of the 
decorations at Rnslitrapatt Bhavan, 

I rhnnk you once again for ail the enthusiasm and the love 
which you have displayed and 3 wash you all success in the great 
wort which tou here as members of the Council have undertaken 
for the service of the people. 


HIND KUSHT NIVAEAN SANGH 

A n n un l G eftera 1 Mating 
Fresulentwl Address 
19 April. 1955 

I am glad to see die Hind Kudit Nivaran Saugh, with its 
many branches on die State and district level, focussing attention 
on the problem of leprosy and bringing about the much-needed 
change In outlook of Thu public on It* 
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k is good dial wc have planned the fight against this disease 
on a national scale and that die Government have formulated the 
National Leprosy Control Programme. It i* gratifying to note 
dint the leading voluntary organisations conneeted with leprosy 
work, the Mission to Lejjers. the Gandhi Memorial Leprosy Founda¬ 
tion and the Hind Kusht Njv r avan fiangh are in agreement with 
die Government on the principles of die control programme, in die 
present phase of our national development, dose collaboration 
between governmental effort and voluntary effort is most desirable, 
and tuoie csjiedally in die field of humanitarian and social 
endeavour. In work of the kind in which you are engaged, where 
constructive dfort lias to replace apathy and neglect, and where 
so much will depend on the people's understanding of 
what we propose to do. governmental work and voluntary work 
will have to grow side by side in mutual understanding and 
co-operation. 

In our work for leprosy, 1 believe the three major requisites 
are knowledge, money and personnel. It has been stated dial 
though we have still to learn many things about leprosy, we know 
enough on which to base a plan of attack on the disease. It was 
also stated that efforts are Ire big made to increase our knowledge 
of the disease and that the Central Leprosy Teaching and Re¬ 
search Institute has been established. .As for money, provisiuti for 
governmental work has been made in the Five-Year Plan. T appeal 
to philanthropists and indeed to the citizens In general to come 
forward to footer the growdi of voluntary work in this most 
compassionate service. 

The diird item-personnel—is the most important requisite and 
die most difficult to obtain. But in this land of ours, rich with 
traditions of sacrifice and service, the challenge and charm of a 
much-needed service like yours wtLI not go unheeded. Leprosy 
work stirred Gandhiji deeply. He once said that leprosy work seas 
much more than medical relief, and that die aim of the work was 
deeper and nothing less than the transformation of life’s values. 
The world today is desperately in need of conversion to a true 
sense of (lie value of life. It is your opportunity and glory that in 
your work you are constantly affirming the trtte values of life and 
that your work and life are a continual w iniess to the everpresent 
possibility or finding one’s happiness in the happiness of others. 
You have my warmest congratulations and good wishes. 
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Annual General Meeting 
Presidential Address 
19 April, 1955 


I am glad to welcome this even hug the representatives of Red 
Cross and St John Ambulance Association to this meeting. 
Rajkuiiimi Amrit Kaur has given us a very interesting account of 
the excellent services perforated by these two organisations, whose 
aims ami objects are beyond controversy and deserve every one's 
support* 

The St. John Ambulance Association as well as the Brigade 
have made good progress during 1954 both in the increase in 
number of those trained in First Aid and allied subjects and in 
the formation of a record number of new Ambulance Divisions, 
The strength of Kumng Divisions, however, still remains low and 
I endorse RajLuniaiTs call to our ladies to take to training in 
First Aid and Home Xursing so that they can play their natural 
and legitimate role in ministering to the sick and the injured. It 
is a pleasure tq see evidence of increasing interest being taken by 
the railway, tran*|>ort and police personnel in First Aid training. 
Such training is bound to make diem more useful to die public 
they serve* 

The natural disaster in the shape of Hoods that stuick vast 
tracts of Xorth Eastern India during the year demanded relief 
measures on an unprecedented scale and the Indian Red Cross 
Society deserves credit for its splendid relief work in flood-affected 
areas of Assam, Bihar, West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh, where 
surmounting difficulties of distance, large quantities o£ rebel 
supplies were rapidly rushed lor distribution among the distressed. 
The substantial assistance generously given by sister Societies at 
this time of need provided another proof of the fundamental unity 
that animates the Red Cross movement. 

It is also gratifying that our Society was able to extend help 
to national Red Cross Societies faced with disaster in other parts 
of the world, 

[ am glad to observe that die Society was able to continue 
unhampered its normal activities for the civilian public and the 
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defence personnel. Its work in providing amenity stores to 
patients In Service hospitals and m looking after permanently 
disabled ex servicemen at die Bangalore Red Cross Home deserves 
high praise- Commendable a]so i$ the provision of medical aid to 
ex-servicemen through die Society's Medical After-Care Fund. 

The welfare o£ the children is the welfare of the coming 
generation, an indispensable condition of national progress on which 
die hearts of so many of our earnest thinkers and workers are set. 
The importance of die Society's Maternity and Child Welfare 
Bureau's activities in providing valuable services designed to ensure 
proper care of the baby and the mother cannot, therefore, lie 
exaggerated. I am glad that the sphere o£ the Bureau's pioneering 
activities has been ex tended to the distant and backward areas of 
Tehri-Garhwal in Uttar Pradesh. 

It is a source of satisfaction to note the continued development 
of die Junior Red Cross movement for we look forward to it to 
sow the seeds of Red Cross principles in die receptive minds of die 
youth of the country, 

I feel happy that die Indian Red Cross has been taking an 
active part in international Red Cross gatherings and that it has 
been consistently making a valuable contribution towards the 
furtherance of the cause of peace. 

it is pleasing to hear that last year's fund raising campaign 
lias considerably incleased the strength of the Society's membership. 
There is, however, still a great gap between the number of members 
and our country's population and it is, UicrcTore, my earnest wish 
that in subsequent years greater improvement may be shown in 
enrolment of members. 

It is your privilege to belong to an organisation whose sole 
aim h service to humanity. Innumerable individual acts of kind¬ 
ness throughout the ages have linked together into a lengthy chain 
encircling the world under die banner of the Red Cross* The 
sentiment of humanity b a noble trait and k will and should always 
express itself in spontaneous generosity. The Red Cross canalizes 
this sentiment and translates it into beneficent activities for die 
relief of suffering humanity, without making any distinction based 
on religion, class, community or politics* 1 feci certain, therefore, 
that the Indian Red Cross Society will receive ample support and 
liberal co-operation from all classes of j>eople in the country. 
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\ am very happy to be able to inaugurate the Second Cun- 
fere rice o! the Hyderabad Bharat Sevak Saimj. 1l is a matter for 
gratification that in jour State the Bharat Sevak Samaj b m active 
organization* During the last three years it has done quite good 
work here. It has constructed a number oE roads, ojjened several 
schools and hospitals, and helped victims o£ natural calamities. 
All these things are certainly of great importance. 

Although all the items of work falling under the First Five- 
Year Plan are of importance, I attach special significance to the 
establishment of the Bharat Sevak Samaj* because it is an entirely 
voluntary and non official organization. Its only connection with 
the Government is that it was created at its suggestion. Through¬ 
out my life I have been connected with noil-official o^gaii izalions, 
and it is my Firm belief that such organizations can enlist public 
co-operation and go ahead with public work with far greater ease 
and speed than any Government department can. In the case of 
a country like India which has been liberated from foreign rule 
alter centuries of slavery, and where die people need to be 
enthused and educated in order to take up the work of reconstruc¬ 
tion, an organization such ns yours becomes an essential limb of 
developmental programme. We have to establish in India a 
Welfare State in which die well-being of the masses will be the 
final touchstone of all governmental policies- and programmes. We 
have to wage a war on disease and poverty and defeat privation. 
We want that every citizen of free India, irrespective of the place 
he belongs to and irrespective of his caste or religion, gets equal 
opportunities and equal rights as a citizen. We want that all those 
people who belong to the scheduled tribes or scheduled classes 
should come up to the level of other people so that, among Indian 
citizens, no one might be said to be backward. 

The Bharat Sevak Samaj can do a iot by explaining these 
objectives to the i*cople, Being a non-official organization p It can 
make easy headway in this direction, I have not the least doubt 
that when all our Plans base been implemented mid a real Welfare 


* JniiuLunsl fl.ddu.-'d ft! ihc- i-eco-tt-di ajmua! cffiftrcnw pit KoEllUudi'ili 

tllydtnlai]), 4 July, I9SS. 
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State in India is established, die contribution of the Bharat Sevak 
Saniaj will be remembered with gratitude in creating consciousness 
and enthusiasm among the people. 

I congratulate the Hyderabad Bharat Sevak Samaj and its 
Kammam District Branch on the constructive work which they have 
done so far. Let ns not assess the value of this work in terms of 
miles of road constructed or the number of schools and hospitals 
opened. Actually its importance transcends mere arithmetical 
calculations. This work is a veritable torch for the t x:opIe of the 
State. I his is a torch which the people know as having been 
lighted by their own efforts. Electricity or any other kind of light, 
however bright or fluorescent, is no match for such a torch which 
disjxrls the double darkness of ignorance and poverty. No one can 
take so enthusiastically to things offered or presented to him as 
to things created by bis own elfait. I would, therefore, urge you 
to continue the good work which you have been doing, and J have 
every hope that before Jong the Bharat Sevak Samaj will have 
become a nation-wide movement and a powerful instrument for 
bringing into being a New India. 


AD1MJATI SEVAK SANGH* 

I am happy to be able to participate in this first Conference 
of die Hyderabad State Adimjati Sevak Sangh and congratulate die 
workers on convening it. I have had an opportunity of goin» 
round the other States of India which have large population oi 
Adivasis, I have been to parts of Rajasthan, Vmdhya Pradesh, 
Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, etc., and have come into 
contact with the aborigines of these areas. There is a fairly iante 
population of Adivasis in the Hyderabad State. This is the first 
time 1 am coming into contact with them. 


* Inaugural address at Kotha^udnu Gsnftrtnra. S July. IMS, 
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As I have been closely connected with the Bharatiya Adiinjati 
Sevak Sangh, I am familiar with most o£ die problems of die 
Adi vasts. I know that improving dieir lot is an uphill task, but 
at the same time, it is very essential and urgent. As laid down in 
oust Constitution, we have to uplift these people so that diey can 
come up to the social and economic level of the more advanced 
sections cl Indian society* A very important place has* therefore, 
been assigned to this matter in our Constitution, and several 
constructive suggestions have been made for uplifting these 
classes. 

Although ill is is die fim Conference of the Adi vasts of die 
Hyderabad State, 1 am glad to know that the popular Government 
of die Slate has felt concerned about this problem from die time it 
Look up office, and has taken several important steps to solve it. It 
has scL up a separate department for improving the social and 
economic conditions of ihe Adivaris and odier backward classes. 
That bears testimony, 1 believe, lo die progress that has been made 
in this direction during the kst two or three years. Details of the 
work which Slui H. Q Hcda Isas given in his speech, are quite 
satisfying, i know dial the problem of improving the lot of the 
Adivasis h tu: complicated as 1 l is old and that its roots go very 
deep. Whatever you have been able to do in the State is purely 
elementary, but it is important because at least a good beginning 
has been made. I am sure that die State Government will fully 
cooperate with the Centre and render it all possible help in order 
to accelerate the speed of this work- I see no reason why due 
Government should withhold cooperation when the objectives of 
the Centre and die State Government are identical, namely p improv¬ 
ing the condition uf tile Adivasis. As for the paucity o£ workers, 
I agree that it h the most important problem. For a work of dm 
nature devoted and selfless workers are the first requisite, 
Hyderabad is, however, a big State, and I believe it should not be 
found difliadt to gei good workers from its people who arc imbued 
with the spirit of service. 1 would advise the Bharatiya Adiiojati 
Sevak Sangha that by its devotion to this w'ork it should inspire 
die people so that it can get proper workers in required numbers. 
Greater attention in lids direction, 1 feel, will bring success. In my 
view, great sanctity attaches to this work because it involves die 
dealing of centuries-old cobwebs and improving the lot of a loiig- 
soppressed section of the Indian inundation- The tradition of 
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service and helping die weak is very ofd in our country. Given 
a proper approach, I feel certain that the required number of 
workers should I* forthcoming. 

I would like to say a few words to the office-bearers and workers 
of the Adimjad Sevafc Sangh. They should go to die Adivasis in 
a spirit of modesty and equality. If, for any reason, these people 

die impression that we are helping ihem out of pity or because 
we consider ourselves more advanced than they, you can lie sure 
that your efforts wiH hardly bear fruit. It i$ after all a fact that 
it is not in die feeling of phy that the spirit of our action lies. If 
d lc Adivasis have remained backward for ages, it is none of their 
fault. Without going into die question as to who is to blame for 
it. let us explain to them die changed conditions which obtain 
today. Let us tell them that fndia is now a free country in which 
every citizen, including die Adivasis, has equal rights. This is 
possible only if we develop a sympathetic attitude towards them, 
an attitude which does not smack of superiority. We should also 
be sympathetic towards die customs and traditions of these people. 
Then a!one will die prospect of economic and social improvement 
attract these people. 

You have also said that in the matter of the Community 
Projects and the National Extension Service programmes, die 
Adivasi areas have to fulfil diose very conditions which are appli¬ 
cable to other parts of the caimtry, and that this means a disability 
for these people because they cannot compete with more advanced 
sections of society in raising the stipulated amount of voluntary 
subscription, 1 mu sure if you put this difficulty before die Hydera¬ 
bad Govern merit anti the Government of India, they would give 
it full consideration. There is no doubt that in the matter of 
raising voluntary subscriptions die Adivasis work tinder a handicap 
because of their poverty and lack of resources. It should not, 
therefore, be difficult to secure special facilities for die Adivasis in 
tills connection, 

I bclkve Government will give a sympathetic consideration to 
the various difficulties which you have mentioned. I offer you my 
best wishes for your success in this important work. Let me hope 
diat as a result of your efforts the Adivasis of Hyderabad State will 
march forward on die way to prosperity and that die rays of the 
sun of Independence will illumine their remote hamlets and hill 
abodes. 
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We have assembled this evening to express our joy at die sah 
return of out Prime Minister, jawaharlal Nehru, from a strenuous 
tour In differ cm countries of Europe. I am grateful to Your 
Excellencies for responding to my Invitation at short notice. We 
love followed with avidity and eagerness the news o£ the splendid 
welcome which has been extended to our Prime Minister by die 
Governments and peoples of the various countries which he 
visited. It shows, as our Prime Minister has said, the high 
esteem in which our connin' is held by the great countries of 
the world. 

We arc an ancient country but a very young republic and it 
is a matter of gratification to us to know how its activities and 
policy for the establishment and maintenance of peace are being 
appreciated and how they have raided our honour and prestige. 
We hold and believe that peace is necessary lor die welfare and 
prosperity of ail the peoples of the world, and more so in this age of 
great scientific achievements and invention of weapons which have 
left before humanity the choice between renunciation of war and 
tout destruction of mankind. In upholding and supporting the 
cause of pence* we have been voicing in our own humble way the 
yearnings of hundreds of millions ol men and women all the world 
over, and no wonder our Prime Mi bister, who has been the chief 
architect of that |xiliey of ours in this age* has been the recipient of 
such ovations. 

1 have been wondering how the people of this country can 
express their gratitude to him in a concrete form so that all might 
see how the entire nation is behind him in this great endeavour. 
His bfdong services to our nation are written in letters of gold on 
every page of our recent history, and this the latest phase in his 
great career as a heroic endeavour in the cause of peace for mankind 
has served to embellish gold or, as our proverb says, added more 
beauty and charm to it by giving it a sweet scent. I have felt that 
I can do no better than conferring on him the award of BHAR.Yl 
RATXA which is the highest award of honour that we have. In 
doing so T for mice, 1 may be said to be acting unconstitutionally, 
as I am taking this step on my own initiative and without any 

r J'pfffb (jtJivfrpl f.'it ike ecca^ioii of ihe defloration q£ iiwihpdil Ndira 
frith RWriil Raf]ia r IS Jilly* 1?5S. 
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recommendation or advice from my Prime Minister; but I know 
that my action will be endorsed most enthusiastically not 
only by my Cabinet and other Ministers but by the countri ns 
a whole, 

I would request you all to join me in wishing him many happy 
years of health and vigour so that he may sene ill more his 
country anil the world at large* 


GANDHI VIDYA MANDIR SARDARSHAHR 
(RAJASTHAN) 

Fou udntwn-stone Laying Ceremony 
2$ August, 1955 

I am thankful to you lor having invited me to lay the founds- 
t ion-stone of the Gandhi VMya Man dir and thereby giving roe an 
opportunity to express my views on a subject which interests me 
very much. The great name which is associated with this institu¬ 
tion is deserving of our homage as aho the lofty ideals which you 
propose to follow' here. 

The Impress which Mahatma Gandhi has left on Indian politics 
is so indelibly deep that the contribution of his great personality 
In oilier spheres of life is sometimes lose sight of. Many people 
hclieve that Gandhiji was a revolutionary only in the political 
Held, Those who have had the good fortune of coming into dose 
contact with him know that he was also responsible for bringing 
about a revolution in our system of education, whatever Gandhiji 
did, he always kept rhe practical side of things in view* Mere 
theory had no place in his thinking. He knew that India was 
predominantly an agricuitural country and more than SO per cent 
ol her population lived in villages, Hz, therefore, made the village 
the most important centre of his activity. In whatever sphere he 
worked, whether politics, social reform, cottage industries, removal 
of tmtouthahility or education, he always kept in mind the fact 
chat a large majority of Indians lived in villages. It was his con vie- 
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lion that no public movement or reform of any kind could succeed 
in India unless the cooperation of the mini! population was 
enlisted. 

It was as a result of this conviction that the bask system oi 
education took birth in Ward ha, Without going into the merits or 
demerits of this system of education, I would only like to say that 
this system is entirely in consonance with die requirements and the 
way of living of Rural India, Those who receive their educa¬ 
tion according to this system will not, after completing their 
education, think of running to the towns or adding to the ranks 
of the unemployed in this country. 

Whenever an opportunity has arisen, I have expressed my views 
on the present system of education* This system was evolved by our 
foreign rulers, keeping certain alms in view. The most important 
of these aims was to enlist the cooperation of the educated classes 
for maintaining the British hold over our country as long as possible. 
Now that we ate free, there is no need to circumscribe the aims of 
education. The old system has become altogether obsolete and 
useless and must be discarded. Free India needs a system of educa¬ 
tion which, besides being indigenous, may help the people in their 
day-today life. 

If we accept the proposition that our system of education 
should be such as to maintain the closest touch with our needs and 
ways of life, then we will have to mould it in accordance with the 
requirements of our predominantly rural population. This obvious¬ 
ly means that we will have to adopt the basic system of education 
which can prove of the greatest benefit to our village people. 

I am very happy lo learn that the institution, Gandhi Vidya 
Mandir, which you have started with your own efforts, will impart 
the basic type of education. Judging from the earnestness and 
determination with which Shri Kanhaiya Lai Dugar, Atharya Gauri 
Shankar and their other colleagues have brought this institution 
into being, I feel sure that it will become in course of time one ot 
the leading educational institutions of Rajasthan, 

Besides adopting the basic system of education p you have also 
formulated an excellent curriculum and syllabus for the various 
classes and I am sure die students of this area will be attracted 
towards them. While keeping the aims of higher education in 
view, you have Introduced some special subjects of study in keeping 
with the practical requirements of your area. I have rrn doubt 
these subjects will become popular among the students. In this 
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instili.iiion you have arranged for die education of small children 
as well as adults. I am sure the people of this area will derive 
great advantage from the training in dairying, farming, forestry, etc,, 
which you have provided. In spite of your limited resources, the 
wide choice which you have provided in die selection of subjects is 
indeed a matter for deepest congratulation for everyone connected with 
the Gandhi Vidya Mandir. 1 consider it a great constructive elfort. 

Your institution has doubtless a bright future. Perhaps it will 
not be proper to call it a university; nor docs that seem necessary 
because a university has its own restricted definition which is deter¬ 
mined hy Government’s rules and regulations. My advice to you 
i$ to carry on with the solid work yon have taken in hand without 
bothering about the name. 

May this institution confer the Ixion of education on the 
people of Rajasthan and may the great name associated with it 
inspire the people of this State with the ideals of ptriotism and 
public service 1 J wish all success to this VidyaJaya and hope that 
as a resulL of the combined efforts of you ail, it wilt soon lsecome a 
great centre of education. 


C. RAJAM* 

I am grateful to the Council of Management of the Madras 
Institute of Technology for their asking me to rome here today to 
unveil the bust of the late Sliri C. Rajam, founder of this Institute, 
It has provided me a welcome opportunity to know at first hand the 
useful work that this Institute has been doing for the last six years 
in the field of higher technological education. 

It has pleased me immensely to know of the excellent start that 
the Madras Institute of Technology has made and the hopes it has 
raised in scientific and industrial circles. Its distinctive features, to 
which reference has been made in the Report of the Director of 


* Speech njtit on Eke of ibe unveiliiift of ike fcu^l of the T ito 

C. fisjam, founder of ihr Madrid InstTiuie of Technology, Madras, 14 Nowraler, 
1955 . 
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die Institute* cum pel attention. % laying emphasis on die practi¬ 
cal application of the scientific principles 10 technology and by 
insisting on practical work in workshops and laboratories in the 
course of training, you have, without doubt, done a greaL service to 
education in general and technological education in particular. For 
a variety of reasons there has been a tendency of late to ignore the 
practical aspect of education including vocational training and thus 
leave the students to Learn things for themselves in the school of 
Hfe. Eventually* no doubt* most oE the things have to be learnt 
by practical experience after one has taken to technology as a 
vocation, but practical training in a laboratory workshop before 
taking up a technical career makes all the difference. I know that 
the ordinary non-technical education in this country is vitiated, to 
a large extent, by too much emphasis on mere learning or theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge. It will be a great pity if this wrong emphasis infects 
scientific and technical education also. The criticism that is 
generally levelled against the present system of education obtaining 
in India today is primarily due to the fact that education as such 
h getting more and more divorced from actual life and its calls and 
requirements. This, in turn* is responsible for ever-increasing un¬ 
employment among the educated elates, 1 do not see any hope of 
breaking this vicious circle without shifting die emphasis from 
theoretical to the practical aspect of education* The basic education 
of Gandhiji\ conception has found so much support in educational 
circles only because it holds out a hope of our deliverance from the 
drawbacks of mere bookish education. 

I have digressed a little. We arc concerned here mainly with 
technical and scientific education, which your institute provides. 
As I just now said, you have done a service to the cause of technology 
in India by laying emphasis on the practical application of scientific 
knowledge to technology', I know what becomes of scientific 
knowledge when for one reason or the other, it is found difficult 
to apply it to the relevant sphere in actual life. Take the case of 
agricultural research. In India, we have adequate facilities of giving 
advanced training to young men in the various branches of agricul¬ 
ture. Till some time back, it was a problem for the Government 
ho^s to utilise this advanced knowledge by applying it in practice 
io agriculture in the country* It was realised that without doing 
so. agricultural research and training were hardly of much use* In 
recent years, a good deal of success has been achieved sn this sphere 
and the valuable results of the researches in the laboratories have 
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been carried to the cultivator in the field. The same, I believe, 
holds good of technical education in other spheres. By realising the 
importance of practical training and the application of technological 
knowledge 10 industries you have already guarded yourselves against 
the shortcomings dm I have just referred to. 

Though founded hv the late Slid C. Rajatn and, perhaps, 
originally intended to cater to the needs of the Madras State, I am 
glad the Institute has come to acquire an alMndia character and 
that students from all die States are admitted for training in iL 

It is somewhat depressing to know that you have not been able 
to proceed with the expansion work of the Institute on account ol 
paucity of funds. Seeing, however, she tangible results which you 
have achieved and die high opinion in which the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and the Union Ministry of 
Education hold your Institute* I feel confident chat the good work 
that you are doing will not be allowed to suffer for shortage of funds. 

I join Shri G. R. Srinivasan in complimenting the founder of this 
Institute, Lhc late Shit C- Rajam. But for his spirit of service and 
sacrifice and the great Interest lie displayed in the development of 
technological education, this institute would not have come into 
teing* We owe it, therefore, as much to his memory as to the 
young students who would lie coming here for training and whom 
I would like to be inspired by Shsi (1 Rajam's example, to erect a 
memorial to him. Let his spirit ol service his sincerity of purpose 
and his keen interest in industrial development be the guiding light 
of all those whu join this institute for receiving or imparting train¬ 
ing in technology* 

With these words, 1 would like to unveil the bust of the late 
Slid C. Rajam with the greatest pleasure. 


G, V* MAVLANKAR* 

3 have received with deep grief the sad news of the passing 
away of Shrl Mavlankar. It has been my privilege to have known 

* Braadc&ft! to the nation on G, V* MjvUnk*r p * d**Atli. New Ddhc, 27 
Fehnuuy, 1956, 
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him ever since the early days of the Noft-cooperatiou Movement, 
if not earlier, more than thirty-Jive years ago. Apart from the great 
interest which be look in the political movement and in the struggle 
for freedom, in the course of which he suffered imprisonment on 
several occasions, he was deeply interested in many institutions of 
social service. He achieved remarkable success in Ahmedabad not 
only at the Bar and in Congress rircles, but also in other fields and 
activities in which he participated. He became the Speaker of the 
Bombay Assembly and made his mark there. It was his success in 
that capacity which induced the Members of the Central Legislature 
to elect him as the Speaker, Ever since he came here, he became 
an indispensable part of that institution. Every member of the 
Lok Sabha who joined in paying a tribute to his memory this 
morning, expressed his Party a confidence not only in Ms ability and 
integrity, but also in the way lie conducted the proceedings. He had 
earned a position for himself as a great Sjieaker not only til this 
country, but also in Parliamentary circles of the Commonwealth. 
He was thorough in whatever lie undertook. He enjoyed the 
confidence of all classes of people and was unhesitatingly anti 
unanimously pm in charge of the largest public trusts which have 
l>een created by the public in this country. As die President of 
the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and the Knsturba Trust and so many other 
institutions engaged in social service, his activities were of a very 
varied nature and spread practically over the whole country through 
the institutions run by these nr ions Trusts. He never spared 
himself, and although it was. wcllknown that his health 
was not too good, he was touring for the greater part of the 
time he was not silting in Parliament either visiting various 
institutions with which he was connected or holding meetings 
and discussions relating to Parliamentary work. His loss will 
be deeply felt not only in the Lok Sabha but also in a very much 
larger circle of friends, associates and co-workers interested in 
social service. 

When the news of his sudden illness came some days ago, we 
naturally became anxious, but later news were somewhat reassuring 
and we were hoping that he might be spared to serve the people 
and the country. But to our gTeat misfortune that was not to be. 
and he has been taken away creating a void in our public life which 
it w'ill be difficult to fill. 
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OF MEDICINE* 

I am very happy io be present today at the anniversary of this 
old institution, the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibhia College of Delhi and 
to meet you ail. Most of us are familiar with the high ideals of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan who founded this institution 35 years ago and 
die service which this college and the attached hospital have been 
rendering to the public, Hakim Ajmal Khan, who achieved extra¬ 
ordinary success as a Unani physician, was also a leader of great 
qualities. It w T as his desire, as Co!, Zaidi has pointed out* that these 
indigenous systems of medicine should move forward and progress 
with the times and not remain static As long as he lived, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan kept this ideal before him and tried to mould this 
institution accordingly. His sudden and untimely death proved 
calamitous for this college and after the partition of the country it 
had almost teased to exist Thanks to the finanrial help given by 
the Delhi Government and the zeal of its managing body and the 
co-operation of the public, the college has once again started func¬ 
tioning properly. But it has yet to reach the heights it had once 
touched during the lifetime of Hakim Ajmal Khan, Its proof lies 
in die facE that in those days 500 boys and more than 100 girls 
received education here whereas now the total of students oil Its 
rolls is just 250- It is very necessary to expand the Research 
Department and the hospital. Col. Zaidi and Shri Sircar have 
dwelt on this point at some length. Ir is the duty of all 
public-spirited men to help the institution to get over its 
shortcomings if only to enable it to translate into action the aspira¬ 
tions of its founder* 

To he able to enlist public co-operation and Government help* 
it is essential to remove the present drawbacks and to introduce 
whatever changes are deemed necessary in the curriculum. Modern 
scientific methods should be adopted without the least hesitation 
wherever possible and desirable. Selection of herbs and prepara¬ 
tion of standard medicines from them so that the composition of a 
medicine is clearly indicated, is equally essential. Some Ayurvedic 
physicians prescribe medicines prepared by them and are unwilling 

* Speech ei the annual function of the Ayumdte and Unani Tibhia Collie, 
Delhi, 31 Marcli, IGStf. 
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to proscribe the same medicines prepared dsewhere because they li^v^ 
no faith in them* Indigenous herbs* whatever the source they are 
obtained from, also suffer from the lack of standardization. All 
these shortcomings have to be removed if these systems of medicine 
have to progress. 

^ here was a time when the Government of this country recog- 
nisetl only allopathy a ml looked upon the indigenous systems of 
medicine as obsolete and unscientific. There might be some truth 
in this belief because Ayurvedic and the Umtii system* never 
received the encouragement at the hands of the Government which 
the allopathic system got, so much so that even our educated classes 
lost faith in them* But a large section of the Indian population, 
particularly the people in the countryside, continued to patronise 
Ayurvedic and the Unani systems. It was so not entirely because of 
the non-availability o£ modern hospital facilities In the villages hut 
also because these people had a faith in the indigenous system of 
medicine. The situation lias changed to some extent during the 
last ten years anti these systems have been assigned a place in our 
health expansion schemes. I am not comparing the different 
systems of medicine* All that I want to say h that each one of 
these systems has its own peculiarities and its own merits. Millions 
of people have benefited from the indigenous systems and even 
today good many of them, particularly those who live in the villages, 
patronise these old systems of medicine. There is ample scope for 
all thtse systems in free India, f think that the indigenous systems 
also deserve encouragement and State patronage. On Ayurvedic 
and l j nan i systems, research^ hospitals etc., we are spending much 
less than on the expansion and propagation of allopathy and its 
research and educational institutions. Our sole object should he 
to raise the standard of public health, and I feel, whatever the 
programme we chalk out to achieve that objective. Ayurvedic and 
Unani systems can easily and with advantage find a place in in 
The indigenous systems are also less expensive and do away with 
our dependence on foreign countries. The raw material from 
which indigenous medicines arc made is available in our cotrntn 
itself. 

Just hke the town oF Delhi, this college of yours has also seen 
vicissitudes of fortune during its existence of 35 years. I am glad 
that the Government o£ Delhi State helped you so that this insti- 
tutton could be revived after having remained suspended for a few 
vears. I must admire the sense of duty and the zeal of the govern- 
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ing body of this college# They did n qi lose hope even in the most 
difficult circumstances and throughout remained busy pushing this 
welfare activity started by she late Hakim AjmaJ Khan. 3 wish 
you all success and hope that this college will make progress and 
have a fruitful career in Use service of the people. 


LOKMANYA BAL GANGADHAR TILAK* 

Lokmanya lial Gaugadhar Tiiak p who was bum tliis day 100 
years ago. will go down in history as one of the foremost builders 
of die Indian nation# He nourished in an age when nationalism in 
its present sense had not yet j>emieated the atmosphere in this 
country and when to think in terms of the Indian jxiople and the 
future of the Indian nation was more in die nature of an exception 
rather than a rule# Actually in the eighties of the Jast century, 
educated people who spurned otters ol cushy Government jobs and 
so light to engage themselves in what they thought was public ser¬ 
vice, must have run the risk of being termed qmics. Nevertheless, 
Lokmanya Tilak's intellectual stature as aUo his patriotic fervunr 
spontaneously prompted him to opt in favour o£ service of the 
|*cople and the country. It his example, lits ideas and his 
writings which inspired the lauear-day Congress leaders and gave 
them not only their ideology but also their principal slogan, 
11 'Swaraj is our birth right* 1 . 

A man of indomitable courage and as one wedded to free 
thinking at the very start of his public career, the life story of 
Lokmanya Tilak forms an inspiring prelude to our struggle for 
freedom# Unluckily, fate removed him from the political scene just 
when Gandhi}i had succeeded in queering the pilch and mobilizing 
the country to launch the first Civil Disobedience Movement Even 
though he passed away at that critical juncture, the work lie had 
done in earlier years and the awakening he had succeeded in bring- 

* Broadcast talk en she ocnutim of the. Tilak CcJiitnjr^ ctlehratturts Deliii* 
?3 July, 1956 
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ing about among the people, particularly die lower middle classes, 

were our great assets. V 

To the future historian of India Lokmanya Tiktk will be known 
best as a towering personality and a great national leader who not 
only conceived the idea of Pinna Swaraj but also thought m terms 
of revolution. After a few years 1 public work he was convinced 
that the real and the only remedy of our ills Was independence and 
freedom from foreign bondage. Throughout his political career 
he kept this goal before him and sought guidance from it. He had 
the courage to suffer for his convictions at die hands of the British 
Government and his defence argument in one of his trials stands 4 

out as a masterpiece of forensic oratory combined with fervent 
patriotism. He set the example which was followed In such large 
numbers later on, particularly after Ids passing away, of readiness 
eo take imprisonment and exile as rewards of a genuine patriot in 
the thou prevailing conditions. He thus left for us a legacy on 
which the soldiers of die freedom struggle were able to build. 

Today we are in die happy position of seeing Lokmanya Tilak* 
dreams come true. 

Though Lokmanya Tilak devoted nearly the whole of his life 
to public work and remained preoccupied with his journals through 
which he preached his ideals, he managed to find time for scholarly 
pursuits. He was a reputed scholar of Sanskrit and his commentary 
on the Bhagavad Gita which he wrote while serving a term of 
imprisonment, is even today one of die best-known commentaries 
on it. Not only that, whenever time permitted, he allowed himself 
excursions in the wider field of liulology and made valuable and 
notable contribution to Vedic studies and Hindu Astronomy 
generally. Hi* service to learning and research was so great that 
if he had not been the political leader and fighter dial he was, his 
memory would have been cherished by scholars for his original 
contributions. 

On diis day as our thoughts turn to that great Indian and we 
celebrate the centenary of hi* birth, let us learn from him the great 
art of thinking freely and acting courageously. On dib Jiappy 
occasion I send my greetings to all my countrymen and suggest to 
them to study the life of Lokmanya Tilak and draw inspiration 
from h* 
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I welcome this opportunity of meeting all of you friends, con¬ 
nected with the Indian Press in such an intimate manner. On your 
Society are represented a large number of leading newspapers in die 
country and I take it that through cooperative effort the Indian anti 
Lastern Newspapers Society has well looked after the business interest* 
of the member news|>apors, Keeping in view the Importance of the 
newspaper industry and die great jwwcr which newspapers as 
|>mvcyors of news and framers of public opinion wield, it would be 
correct to say that your Society is concerned with a vital aspect of 
national life. 

Like all other industries and, in fact, all die national activities, 
die newspapers are also called upon to adjust dientselves to changing 
conditions Iroiu lime to time, During our struggle for independence 
the nationalist Press played a great part which will ever be remember¬ 
ed by the nation with appreciation. After freedom die role of die 
fress may be said to have changed to a large extent. The foreign 
power withdrew and the accredited leaders of the people stepped 
in to take its place. It was but natural dial the Press, at any rate 
a large section ol it, should re* iew its policy in view of this funda¬ 
mental change, namely, preservation of the freedom already won. 
by and large our newspapers have conducted themselves crcditablv 
once independence. [ am glad to say that they have not only 
strengthened the hands of authority and lent .their support to it in 
matters of crucial national importance, but they have also not failed 
to be critical whenever indejiendence of judgment or honest 
difference of opinion demanded it. 

Whatever die editorial policy of a paper, in the ultimate 
analysis it must be judged by the fearless and houest expression of 
its views on matters of moment Unstinted support to causes which 
deserve it and legitimate criticism of policies which merit it, is, 1 
believe, the motto which an average reader would like the news¬ 
papers to follow. In a country where freedom of expression is 
guaranteed, by its impartial views and objective appraisal of things, 
die Press is expected to guide public opinion. This is a function 
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as important as the dissemination of news ami Information among 
the people. 

The newspaper industry in India is about 100 years old. 
During this period it has made rapid strides and gained considerably 
in power and influence so as to earn the title of the Fourth Estate. 
But when we compare the Indian Press with the Press in other 
advanced countries, we seem to be far behind them In respect of 
most of the developmental aspects, particularly dradatioju Low 
percentage of literacy in this country is the principal cause of 
inadequate ci retd at ion of newspapers It is gratifying, however* 
that lately circulation figures of most of die papers have shown 
improvement* Now that literacy is gradually spreading and 
Indian language newspapers are also forging ahead, I should 
think this upward trend will continue till our newspapers have 
reached a circulation com parable with That of the papers oE other 
countries. 

It would not be wrong to say diat die newspaper industry is 
somewhat different from other productive industries* In fact* the 
only tiling common between ihss industry and others is diat both 
are run on commercial lines and come under a common d enonnnaio r, 
But leaving aside this common factor, the newspaper industry seems 
to differ from other industries in many ways* None of [he othei 
industries carries with it such a heavy responsibility lor national 
consolidation and giving expression to a peoples views, aims and 
aspirations as die newspaper industry. Publication of newspapers 
and journals all over (he world began, first of all* as a mission, sis a 
means 10 propagate certain views. At that stage, the economic 
aspect of this business does not seem to have been in die picture. 
Gradually as the readership of papers and journals increased and ;i% 
ihev began to lie used as an advertisement medium, the commercial 
motive began to influence them* and consequent upon die employ¬ 
ment of large number of hands and the dependence of production 
on expensive and up-to-date mechanical equipment, it. tame to be 
known as an industry. The motive of free service In a missionary 
spirit had by now been discarded as outmoded and unpractical. 
Perhaps tills evolution of the newspaper industry is natural and 
in keeping widi the spirit of the limes. But even though publication 
of journals, h now a full-fledged industry* It can never divest itself 
completely from a kind ol moral tone and purposeful national 
service. Ii cannot, however* be denied that In order to grow to us 
rightful statute, the newspaper Industry in India also needs all 
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those sinews in the form of resources which other industries have 
either "already developed or are in the process of equipping them’ 
selves with. It is* therefore* in everyday's interest that this 
industry should grow and have a tooting sounder than it has at 
present. 

There has been a ferment in the newspaper world in this tommy 
in recent years. The requirements of the newspaper industry, the 
demands of die working journalists and the interests of die readers* 
all joined to press the need for a general review of the situation 
The setting up of the Press Commission by the Government ol 
India, the publication of its Report and Government's decision on 
its recommendadons are all parts; of the joint effort to tackle die 
situation. Let me hope these efforts jield a tangible result leading 
to the steady growth of the newspaper industry and die satisfaction 
of all the elements resjjonsible for producing newspapers. 1 know* 
on the face of it* what I have said might sound simpler than 
actually it is. but I need not teU my enlightened audience that in 
all spheres of human activity t whether it is poll tics, industry or even 
administration, contending views and conflicting interests have to 
he reconciled in a spirit of give and take t keeping the national 
interests and the benefit of the society as a whole in view, i am 
not such a pessimist as to believe that people whose suggestions arc 
not a little instrumental in solving big issues can fail to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of their own problems. The new Acts which 
have been recently adopted by the Indian Parliament p seek to help 
the Press m this matter. 1 need hardly tell you that whatever the 
nature of the reform it seeks to introduce, a legislative measure can 
be effective only if it is worked in a co-operative spirit by the parties 
concerned* It is the spirit and not so much the letter of tire law 
which counts in such matters* May I* in this connection, appeal 
to your Society to give a lead to the rest of the Press? 

Before concluding I would like to advert to another matter. 
You represent the principal and without doubt the most influential 
section of Indian neivspapers, Nearly all the leading and well- 
established papers in the country are represented on your oi^anisa- 
tlon. I suggest that as far as possible >ou should also protect the 
interests of smaller or sccoruhltne newspapers, particularly of the 
Indian languages. I have no doubt that to do so would be in the 
larger interests of the country and die Press in India. 

I am very glad to know that the Indian and Eastern Newspapers 
Society has been able to have a building of its own 10 house its 
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offices* This b indeed a fine structure and is a testimony 10 the 
smooth and business-like conduct of the Society's affairs. I hope 
shifting eventually 10 its new premise would open a fresh chapter 
of progress in the career o f the Society* I wish it and all its mem¬ 
bers die best of luck and prosperity. 

1 have great pleasure in declaring die building of the Indian 
and Eastern Newspapers Society open. 




MEMORIAL TO MARTYRS* 

As President of India and in my capacity as a public man I 
have taken part in many public functions* addressed innumerable 
gatherings and inaugurated many 3 memorial Bui 1 should not 
hesitate to confess that i am so intimately connected with the 
memorial to inaugurate which you have invited me today and also 
with the youngmen in whose memory it b being raised that I am 
finding in hard to suppress my emotions. Without taking Into 
consideration the experience and age of those who participated in 
the 1942 movement In Bihar, I must say that all of them were and 
are my colleagues, since f loo had the privilege of taking part in that 
agitation. 

Some uf us goi an opportunity of working among the people, 
while some were arrested at the very start of the movement so 
that their activities remained confined within the four-walls of 
prisons. But some of us whose patriotic fervour laised them above 
the distinction between life and death, became targets for bullets 
during the very first phase of the agitation and thus died a hero's 
death. You will agree with me that these persons must be assigned 
the foremost place among those who have made sacrifices for the 
cause of the country. It is in the memory of such martyrs who 
laid down their lives unhesitatingly that thb memorial has been 
raised. Today when we are luckily independent and the object 
for which those youngmen made the supreme sacrifice has been 

a* rt£gP 5L*** at l1,c ****** of *• BiW Martyrs' Memorial, P.m* 
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achieved. it is our duty to keep die memory of those martyrs fresh 
in our minds and pay homage to them, Their courage and selfless 
love of the country will ever remain a source of inspiration for the 
people of Free India, 

I still remember how the rejection by the British of the Indian 
leaders' demand had sent a wave of indignation throughout the 
country. Mahatma Gandhi and other nationalist leaders knew 
about the popular feeling in the country. They were keen to utilize 
India's man-power and this upsurge of enthusiasm in helping the 
Allied Nations who claimed to he fighting for democracy. It was 
possible only if India were declared a free country or at least her 
right to freedom accepted in priori pie. Unfortunately the Govern- 
mem of the United Kingdom failed to rise to the occasion. Far 
from acceding to our nationalist demand, the British authority 
decided to suppress by force the natural and logical aspirations of the 
Indian people. The foreign power lost sight of all the lessons of 
history. Agitation and conflict could l>c die only result of such an 
attitude. Hundreds of people lost their lives and hundreds of 
thousands suffered untold hardships as a result of the movement 
which followed. 

When I review the history of the last fifty years, I feel proud of 
the part that Rlhar has played in the country’s struggle for freedom. 
This feeling of pride is not based merely on the fact that I too 
happen to belong to this State. The real reason for it is that J have 
been personally familiar with Bihar's public life and its movements 
during this half a century. It would be no exaggeration if, in ail 
modesty. I say that my familiarity with Bihar’s public life is not 
that of a distant observer but of one who has always been ilose to 
the political scene as an active participant in the drama of public 
life as it unfolded itself from time to time. 

We can feel proud of the fact that the first experiment in the 
technique of Satyagmha was conducted by Gandhiji in Bihar. To 
all die subsequent movements and agitations, Bihar made its appro¬ 
priate contribution. But there was one movement with which Bihar 
completely identified itself; and that w r as the campaign of August, 
1942. As far as I know’, and my information in this regard is fairly 
adequate, in our whole history of the freedom struggle, it would 
be difficult to find a parallel to the sacrifices made and hardship 
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suffered by the people o£ Bihar during the 1942 movement. 
Nevertheless, the basis o£ that movement wa$ truly national and 
whatever Bihar did at that time forms a pan of India's history. 
Ail these martyrs laid down their lives as Indians, Therefore, I 
feel that all that happened in Bihar during those months is a 
matter of pride not only for this State hut for the whole country, 
and these brave youngmen are the true sons of India. Their memory 
tan admit of no geographical hounds. It pervades the whole land 
of ours. I*et us bow to those martyrs who sacrificed themselves in 
die name of India and for the glory of India. These patriots 
ended their worldly existence so that a new chapter in India's 
history may begin ; they offered their lives so that the generations 
to come may breathe unfettered the air of freedom in this 
country, - 

The Government of Bihar deserve to be congratulated on all 
that they have done to perpetuate die memory of these martyrs. 
Man does not live by bread alone. He cannot ignore the sentiments 
and feelings on the foundation of which stands the edifice of human 
faith and traditions. It is from these that man derives inspiration. 
Again,, it is these feelings which illumine his path in life. This 
memorial i$ no doubt made of bronze* but it is impossible to assess 
the value of the feelings and sentiments which sustain it m people's 
hearts. 

I congratulate Shri Devi Prosad Rat Chaudhury, the famous 
artist, who has been responsible for designing and executing this 
inspiring piece of sculpture. Anyone who sees this memorial will 
lie deeply impressed by the courage of these young men. We are 
thankful to Shri Rai Chaudhury for preventing that memorable 
event of 1942 with such accuracy and effect, 

I offer my congratulations to the relatives of all the martyrs in 
whose memory we have built this memorial. This monument is a 
place of sacred pilgrimage. This is not, therefore, the occasion to 
offer sympathy to the bereaved families. Indeed the occasion 
demands that we felicitate them. May this memorial always 
instil courage and patriotism in the hearts of all Indians, Is my 
prayer. 

f have great pleasure in opening the Bihar Martyrs* memorial. 
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It has given me much pleasure to be present here today at diis 
function of the Servants of the People Society with whose activities 
J have been familiar for the last 30 years. On the occasion of my 
visits to Lahore before the Partition, I often stayed at the La j pat 
Rai Hall* The Servants of die People Society was hit hard by the 
Partition of the country as the entire immovable property of die 
Society was left in Pakistan. In the face of this calamitous happen* 
ing the members of the Society have acted with exemplary patience 
ami fortitude, Once again it can be hoped that as a result of the 
efforts of the Society it will be having its own House where its 
offices and Jibrary will be located and other public activities carried 
on. As an old admirer and supporter of the Servants of the People 
Society I feel very happy that the Society has been able to rehabili¬ 
tate itself. On tills occasion I congratulate all the members of the 
.Society. 

The object with which the late I,ala Lajpat Raj founded die 
Servants of People Society, is still there intact, calling for fulfilment* 
Although our conditions and circumstances have changed a great 
deal, that lofty object still moves us. Lai a Lajpat Rai was much 
influenced by the views of the late Sim G. K. Cokhak and agreed 
with him that politics anti public work required whole-time paid 
workers as much as any other department of human activities and 
that part-time and amateur workers could not do justice to their 
uork and to their country. Jt was, therefore, essential to have a 
number of whole-time national workers pledged to a life ol poverty 
and sacrifice, who may be able to devote themselves to nationnt 
work on mere subsistence allowance. 

It has to be admitted that before 1947 the foremost duty of 
every public worker was to devote himself to political work, that is, 
to lend a helping hand to the freedom struggle. Now that we are 
a free country anti the foreign rulers have withdrawn, the nature 
and complexion of political work have undergone a change. Tn 
our present-day conditions, preference should be given to social and 
nation-building work. The Government of India is pledged to 
establish a Welfare State in the country and all possible efforts are 
being made in all directions to 1 achieve that end. 


* Speech made at thu foundation-stone Ujinp remnany nf [he BiiiTHInc of tin- 
Soefotv ol New Delhi, 22 Nmurniforr. 19S6. 
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these virtues. He served die country and die nation at a very 
difficult time. All dus, however, belongs to die history of otn 
freedom struggle. It is only natural for ad of us to feel happy to 
sec this organization* which lie founded and nurtured, in a flourishing 
state. 

In the face of a hundred distractions and difficulties the Servants 
oi die People Society has continued to do its work of national 
service even after the Partition, It is, indeed, gratifying that it has 
now been possible for die Society to build a house for itself. I have 
no doubt that very soon this House will become a centre of national, 
social and cultural activities. I pray that the Servants of the People 
Society may ever remain in the fore of national service and that 
it may con untie to fulfil the high aims and objects with which the 
late La la Lajpat Rai founded it* 
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